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This Issue in Brief 


' More than three-fourths of the 14,725 establishments included in a 
” recent study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics dealt with their employees 
7 on an individual basis only. About one-fifth dealt with some or all 
‘of their employees through trade unions alone, less than 4 percent 
‘dealt with their employees through company unions, and less than 
| percent dealt through both trade unions and company unions. 
Of the total number of workers 43 percent were in establishments 
| dealing individually with their employees, 30 percent in establish- 
ments in which employer-employee relationships were carried on 
through trade unions (but about 13 percent of these workers were 
‘not covered by such dealings), 20 percent in company-union estab- 
lishments, and 7 percent in establishments dealing through both 
trade unions and company unions. Page 1441. 


The International Labor Organization seeks to secure equitable and 
\ substantially uniform working conditions for labor in all countries. 
_ A review of its methods of operation is now of particular interest to 
’ the United States, as this country became a member of the Organiza- 


‘ tion in the latter part of 1934. Page 1467. 


| Employment of children under 16 in industry and trade practically 
‘disappeared in 1934, as a result of the child-labor regulations of the 
\N. RB. A. codes, notwithstanding a rise in general factory employment. 
_ This is indicated by the decrease in employment certificates issued 
» to children under 16 years of age in that year. Now, because of the 
) Supreme Court decision in the Schechter case, there is no longer a 
/ national minimum standard for child labor. The laws of 41 States 
still permit children to enter gainful employment at ages which were 
prohibited under the codes. These and other points are brought 
)out in a study, made by the United States Children’s Bureau, of 
)children receiving their first employment certificates permitting 
+ them to leave school for work. Page 1477. 


Weekly earnings of male workers in the baking industry in December 
1934 averaged $26.03 in the North and $20.92 in the South, according 
to a survey recently completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Between March 1933 and December 1934 weekly hours of males 
declined 8.4 hours in the North and 10.6 hours in the South, while the 
gains in hourly earnings amounted to 20.2 percent in the North and 
+ 28.3 percent in the South. Average weekly earnings increased only 
slightly between the two dates owing to the reduction in working 
hours. Page 1587. 
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THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Considerable legislation affecting labor was passed by the Se: 
fourth Congress. Undoubtedly the most important labor measure 
adopted was the National Labor Relations Act. Other laws also 
were enacted affecting labor either directly or indirectly, espec: 
the Social Security Act, which will extend to labor greater econo 
security in the future. Page 1529. 


The hazard of pulmonary asbestosis has grown during recent wears 
with the increase in the number of products manufactured from asbestos. 
Even with the most effective types of suction apparatus it has heen 
found impossible to remove all dust in asbestos mills and many cases 
of asbestosis have been reported. General statistics of the incidence 
of the disease are lacking, but among 86 workers in the South who had 
been employed in asbestos mills from 4 to 20 years 51 definite cases 
were revealed by X-ray films—a percentage of 59.3. On the other 
hand, many employees work in asbestos mills for years without 
showing any evidence of asbestosis, which it is considered may 
indicate there is individual susceptibility to the disease. Page 1524. 


A membership of more than 11,000 persons at the end of 1934 was 
reported by 176 cooperative self-help groups in California which had 
received Federal grants. The groups which had been given no Federal 
assistance had a membership of almost two-thirds the above figure. 
The grants made to California groups aggregated $411,700 and were 
used for various productive purposes, including farming and garden- 
ing and manufacture and repair of clothing and household supplies. 
In the peak month (November 1934) goods valued at $98,000 were 
produced. The main problems have been difficulty in securing good 
leadership and working efficiency, and in obtaining cash markets. 
Page 1504. 


The cost of all goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers decreased one-tenth of 1 percent in the 4-month period from March 
15 to July 15, 1985. In comparison with the year 1913 (as a base of 
100) the index of living costs was 137.8 on November 15, 1934, 140.4 
on March 15, 1935, and 140.2 on July 15, 1935. In comparison with 
the years 1923-25, the index was 79.0, 80.5, and 80.4, respectively, 
in these three periods. Page 1714. 
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Types of Employer-Employee Dealing ' 


HE October issue of the Monthly Labor Review contained an 

article entitled ‘‘ Extent and Characteristics of Company Unions.” 
That article presented the first results of a comprehensive survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in April 1935 on the general 
subject of types of employer-employee dealing. The present article 
analyzes the extent of these various types of employer-employee deal- 
ings, including individual, trade union, and company union. Section 
| of this article covers manufacturing, mining, service, trade, and such 
public utilities as street railways, gas and electric works. Section 2 
covers the telephone and telegraph and railroad industries. 


Terminology Used 


THERE are generally three distinct types of employer-employee 
relations, although in certain marginal cases it is difficult to decide 
in which class a particular establishment falls. The first type is 
that of individual dealing, under which the employer personally, or 
through his foreman or personnel director, negotiates with his em- 
ployees individually concerning conditions of employment. Under 
this form of industrial relations, the employer may upon occasion 
call a mass or group meeting to announce or take up certain matters 
with his employees. A temporary workers’ committee may some- 
times be appointed to act upon a particular matter. Essentially, 
however, relations between the employer and the employee are on 
an individual basis, since there is no permanent or formal organiza- 
tion of workers with duly constituted representatives to carry on 
negotiations. Even where other types of dealing exist, individual 
dealing is usually present, although it is difficult to measure its 
extent or assess its significance. 


' Prepared by J. J. Senturia, under direction of Florence Peterson, chief of Industrial Relations Division. 
1441 
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The second type of employer-employee relationship is that assocj- 
ated with negotiations with a trade union, i. e., with a self-maintained 
association composed of the workers in a particular craft or industry 
within the locality and generally affiliated with similar zroups jy 
other localities.?, Minor matters and detailed interpretation of avree- 
ments may be handled through shop committees in some cases, by} 
broad questions of wages, hours, and working conditions usually are 
negotiated through representatives or agents of the union who need 
not necessarily be employees of the establishment or company. 

The third type of relationship is that in which dealings are through 
acompany union. The term ‘‘company union” is here used to mean 
an organization formed among workers of a particular company or 
plant for the consideration of labor conditions.’ Originally, when 
this method of handling labor matters was carried on by informal 
committees, the whole arrangement was commonly referred to as 
an ‘“‘employee-representation plan.” The term ‘‘plan” is hardly 
suitable, however, in cases where more formal procedure has developed, 
such as written constitutions, elections, regular meetings, provisions 
for arbitration, written agreements, and dues. Moreover, ‘‘employee 
representation” is a generic phrase which embraces all types of organ- 
ized employer-employee dealing, both trade union and company 
union. 

There is some objection by some elements in the organized labor 
movement and by some employers to the term ‘‘company union.’ 
Objections from trade-union sources are based upon the feeling that 
the term implies a closely knit, formal organization and that the 
looser term ‘‘plan” is preferable. Some employers object because of 
the possible implication that the term means company domination. 

Important employer groups have themselves made use of the term 
“company union.” In its November 1934 Labor Relations Bulletin, 
the National Association of Manufacturers comments as follows: 

The term “company union”, frequently used to describe this form of collec- 
tive negotiation, is used chiefly by labor unions in an effort to discredit this 
method of management-employee relationship. The term may, however, if 


it describes a unity of interests between the company and its workers, be 
considered meritorious. 


A prominent industrial-relations manager has stated his views thus: 


Let me state what I believe to be a clear picture of what a company union is. 
A company union presupposes organization, officers, memberships, insignia, 
everything that in a sense any regular trade union would have. It is simply 4 
local union confined to membership in one plant or company, and more or !ess 
dominated or controlled by the company management. However, I should like 





2 There are, however, a few “independent” local unions—organizations which have all the essentia! 
characteristics of trade unions but are not affiliated with any national organization. 

3 There are a few exceptions (such as the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen), in which, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, the organization covers more than 1 plant or company. 
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to stress the difference between an organization of this type and an employee- 
representation plan. A representation plan in its simplest form has no organiza- 
tion, no ritual, no machinery, no officers, no bylaws, no constitution—except 
four or five brief items as to how elections and hearings are to be conducted. A 
representation plan can be written in 15 lines and it is a perfectly good one. 
When you talk of contracts, you could have a contract with the machinists’ union 
as part of the A. F. of L., or with a company union; however, with a representation 
plan, you would not have anybody with whom to have a contract. The company 
becomes the central interest of all parties, each presenting his case but also 
giving concern to the whole.‘ 


No single term has been unanimously accepted as describing the 
third type of employer-employee dealing. In the November 1934 
bulletin of the National Association of Manufacturers the term 
“works council” is also used. Some employers and advocates of 
the type of organization referred to in this article as “‘company 
union” use such terms as industrial association, joint conference, 
industrial democracy, industrial representation, good-will plan, joint 
conference committee, industrial council, cooperative association, 
and shop committee. 

The term “company union” has been used in recent legislation, 
and in court decisions dating as far back as 1928.° 

For the reasons cited above, the Bureau has accepted the term 
“company union” to describe this third type of employer-employee 
dealing. It should be emphasized, however, that the term is here 
used generically, without implying prejudgment. 


Scope and Method 


Tue figures used in this study, except those for railroads, are based 
upon returns from a questionnaire sent in April 1935 to approxi- 
mately 43,000 firms. The canvass covered firms in manufacturing,’ 
mining, public utilities, dyeing and cleaning, hotels, laundries, and 
selected branches of retail * and wholesale ° trade. 





4‘C. R. Dooley, in American Management Association, Personnel Series No. 19, New York, 1935, p. 4. 

‘ Bankruptcy Act of 1933 (U. 8. C. Supp. VII, title II, sec. 77 (p)); National Industrial Recovery Act 
(U. 8. C. Supp. VII, title 15, sec. 707 (a)); Bankruptcy Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 922, sec. 77B (1)); National 
Industrial Recovery Act (Public Act No. 67, title I, sec. 7 (a)); Social Security Act (Public Act No. 271, 
title 4, sec. 903 (a)); and Bituminous Coal Conservation Act (Public Act No. 402, sec. 4, part III (a)). 

® Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, etc., v. Teras & N. O. R. Co., 25 Fed. (2d) 873 (1928); Texas & 
N.0.R. Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 33 Fed. (2d) 13 (1929); Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. v. Lavin, 247 N. Y. 65, 159, N. E. 863 (1928); Interborough Rapid Transit Co. v. Green, 131 Misc. 682, 227 
N. Y. 8. 258 (1928). 

? Steam-railroad repair shops are grouped with railroads and covered in the final section of this article. 
Electric-railway repair shops are combined with electric-railway and motor-bus maintenance and opera- 
tion, since the returns covering electric railways did not treat repair shops separately. For reasons stated 
in the section dealing therewith, telegraph and telephone companies are treated separately. A few indus- 
tries—car building, canning, turpentine and rosin, and crude-petroleum production—were dropped because 
the number of replies did not provide an adequate sample 

* Retail grocery and meat stores, general merchandise, and women’s ready-to-wear stores. 

* Automotive, chemicals and drugs, dry goods and apparel, electrical equipment, farm products, farm 
supplies, and food products. 
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The replies accounted for 22.1 percent of the aggregate estimated 
employment in April 1935 in the combined industries covered in see. 
tion 1. The sample for the manufacturing industries was somewha; 
larger, covering 26.5 percent of the workers. In the manufacture of 
durable goods, the replies covered 28.5 percent of the estimated 
employment; in nondurable goods, 24.9 percent. The smalles 
samples were those in the service industries, 10.8 percent; wholesale 
trade, with replies estimated as covering 4.4 percent of the emp|oy- 
ment in the branches circularized; and retail trade, with an estimated 
coverage of 9.6 percent of the branches canvassed. Because of the 
fairly large number of establishments reporting in the latte? growps, 
however, it is believed that the data indicate in a broad way the 
situation existing in those industries. 

The response from establishments in the agricultural implement, 
cash register, and aircraft industries accounted for at least 60 percent 
of the estimated employment in these industries. On the other 
hand, in the women’s clothing, ice-cream, and baking industries the 
coverage was less than 15 percent. The sample in these cases was, 
however, considered satisfactory in view of the relatively large 
number of establishments which replied. A few industries—those 
manufacturing plumbers’ supplies, tin cans, aluminum goods, lighting 
equipment, fur-felt hats, millinery, chewing and smoking tobacco, 
cigarettes, and rubber boots and shoes—yielded samples which were 
not adequate to warrant separate presentation. Such reports are 
carried in the miscellaneous listings only and are permitted to affect 
only the group totals and the grand total. The inadequacy of the 
iron and steel figures is noted below." 

The sample somewhat overrepresents the large establishments. 

| This is especially evident in the service and trade groups. The 

) emphasis on large plants exaggerates the proportion of those dealing 

) with company unions and trade unions as against firms dealing on an 

| individual basis; to a less extent, it favors company-union firms over 
trade-union firms. 

The study is based on replies received from employers only."! Some 
organizations which are actually in both aim and activity purely 
mutual benefit associations may have been classified as company 

unions. 

No attempt was made in the present study to subdivide the number 
of workers in establishments with company unions into those dealing 













10 See footnote 14 (p. 1446). 
11 In 121 cases where establishments were included in both questionnaire and field studies (see Mon!!!) 
Labor Review, October 1935, p. 865) a check on the replies was possible. In a few of these cases the ficld 
study showed different results from the questionnaire, and correction was accordingly made. In the 
total returns from questionnaires, which were corrected only for internal inconsistencies, there is some !)i4< 
toward understatement of trade-union dealings. The discrepancies, however, are not great enough to inv 1: 
idate the general results. 
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on an individual basis and those dealing through the company unions." 
Where both a company union and a trade union existed in the same 
plant, the number of workers was carried under a combined company- 
union and trade-union heading, since the replies failed to indicate any 
adequate basis for subdividing them into those covered by the company 
union and by the trade union. In many cases membership in the 
trade union and in the company union was not mutually exclusive. 

Office and supervisory forces are not included in the study. Where 
companies engage in both the fabrication and the erection of elevators, 
bridges, tanks, and similar structures, they are classified here solely 
with regard to their dealings with their shop workers, since the workers 
engaged in erection work are considered as part of the construction 
industry, which is not covered in the present study. 


Section 1.—Manufacturing, Mining, and Selected Service, Trade, 
and Public Utility Industries 


Summary 


An ANALYsIs of employer-employee dealing in the 14,725 reporting 
establishments shows that 11,267, or 76.5 percent, of the establish- 
ments deal with their employees on an individual basis only; 2,866, 
or 19.5 percent, deal with some or all of their employees through 
trade unions but have no company unions; 96,” or 0.6 percent, deal 
through both trade unions and company unions; and 496, or 3.4 per- 
cent, through a company union alone. 

Methods of employer-employee dealing vary, among other things, 
with the size of the establishment. Of the plants covered, 85 percent 
of those which employed fewer than 50 workers dealt on an individual 
basis; only 8 percent of the plants with more than 5,000 workers dealt 
on that basis. Less than 1 percent of the smaller establishments 
covered had company unions, whereas 48 percent of those with more 
than 5,000 workers had such organizations, and an additional 28 
percent dealt through both company unions and trade unions. Trade- 
union dealing was relatively most common among plants of inter- 
mediate size, reaching its maximum proportion in the group of estab- 
lishments having from 1,000 to 2,500 workers. 

Since the method of handling employer-employee relations varies 
with the size of the establishment, it follows that the percentages of 
employees covered by the various types of dealing differ from the 
percentages of establishments. Establishments dealing individually 
accounted for 822,674, or 42.5 percent of the total of 1,935,673 ™ 

12 All but 13 company unions covered all the workers in the plant. Coverage should not be confused with 
membership. For a discussion of company-union membership see Monthly Labor Review, October 1935 
"ete corrections have been made in the data since the publication of the preliminary report (Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1935). Further correspondence showed that a plant dealing through a trade union 


only had been incorrectly classified as dealing through both a company union and a trade union. A slight 
correction has also been made in the total number of workers covered by the survey. 
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workers employed in the 14,725 establishments covered ; those dealing 
partly or wholly through trade unions employed 584,466, or 30.2 per. 
cent, of the workers; establishments with both company unions and 
trade unions included 142,579, or 7.4 percent, of all the workers em. 
ployed in the plants surveyed, while the 496 establishments which 
dealt through company unions had 385,954 workers, or 19.9 percent," 
of the total. 

Ninety percent of the 2,866 establishments dealing through , 
trade union, having a similar proportion of employees, specified jn 
their replies the number of their workers who were covered by trade- 
union dealings. The replies indicated that in these establishments an 
average of 86.6 percent of the workers are covered by trade-union 
dealings. Assuming that this proportion held for all establishments 
dealing through trade unions alone, of the 584,466 workers in such 
establishments 505,211 would be covered by trade-union dealings, 
the remaining 79,255 dealing with the employer on an individual 
basis. 

These figures are not to be taken as totals of the number of workers 
who are members of trade unions or company unions in the industries 
covered. They relate to the number of workers affected by various 
types of dealing rather than to the number of members in various 
types of organizations. Furthermore, the figures are derived from 
replies which cover on the average approximately 22 percent of the 
workers in these industries. Therefore the proportions are more 
significant than the absolute figures. Finally, it should be noted 
that the proportions are more accurate with reference to particular 
industries, or with reference to plants classified on the basis of size, 
than they are for the over-all total for the country. This is due to 
the fact that not all industries or sizes of establishment are equally 
covered. 





14 There is one unfortunate gap in the otherwise random sample. Comparable data are not available for 
the subsidiary companies of one of the largest units in the steel industry. Company unions exist in all or 
practically all of these subsidiary companies and they provide for automatic membership. (Hearings before 
Committee on Education and Labor, United States Senate (73d Cong., 2d sess.), Apr. 5, 1934. To create 
a National Labor Board. Washington, 1934, vol. 3, p. 724.) Therefore the number of company unions 
here given is somewhat smaller than it should be and the number of employees covered by company 
unions is substantially smaller. If comparable data had been available for these concerns, it might have 
raised the total number of workers covered by reports to approximately 1,988,000, of whom perhaps 439,00, 
or 22.1 percent, might have been in company unions. There is no accurate method of correction for this 
omission as the Bureau did not receive replies from all firms on the mailing list and the arbitrary inclusion 
of the employees of these companies would create an opposite bias from that existing in the tabulations 
At all events, the change in the grand totals cited would have been small. 

This inconclusiveness of the Bureau’s figures, which are based solely on reports received, becomes some- 
what more seriousin the case of the proportion of employees covered by the various types of employer- 
employee dealings in durable goods industries, in the iron and steel group as a whole, and especially in blast 
furnaces and rolling mills. There may also be some understatement of the proportion of employees covered 
by company unions in shipbuilding and cement establishments, 
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Variations in Methods of Dealing, by Industry 


MANUFACTURING establishments constituted about two-thirds of 
those submitting data (table 1). Seventy-four percent dealt only indi- 


| vidually with their employees. Plants dealing through a trade union 


constituted 21.0 percent of the total. Company unions alone or 


' company unions and trade unions jointly were reported for 5.2 


percent of the manufacturing establishments. Among the non- 


' manufacturing groups, the highest proportions of establishments 


dealing with their employees on an individual basis were reported 
from wholesale trade (95.9 percent), retail trade (93.0 percent), and 
the service group of industries (88.8 percent). Of those three groups, 
retail trade was the only one with as many as 1 percent of the estab- 
lishments dealing through company unions alone or company unions 
and trade unions jointly. 

Public utilities and mining showed a lower proportion of estab- 
lishments dealing individually than did manufacturing, 64.6 percent 
and 46.6 percent, respectively. Only in mining, among the major 
classifications of enterprises, did the number of establishments 
dealing through a trade union exceed the number dealing individually. 
Among mines reporting, only 1.2 percent dealt through some form 
of company union. More than three times as many public utility 
establishments dealt through trade unions alone as dealt through 
company unions alone. 

Within the manufacturing group as a whole there were significant 
variations. Eighty-one percent of the establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of durable goods dealt individually, as compared with 
68.2 percent among the nondurable-goods groups. Approximately 
one-eighth of the durable-goods establishments dealt with a trade 
union but not a company union; the comparable figure for nondurable 
goods was over twice as large. While the proportion of the durable- 
goods establishments dealing through a company union alone was 
5.8 percent, only 3.4 percent of the nondurable-goods establishments 
fell in this category. Somewhat less than 1 percent of the establish- 
ments in each group dealt through both a trade union and a company 
union. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Establishments by Method of Dealing and In ustry 






























































Groups 
Number 
Establishments dealing 
ab With | 
estab- some | Througt 
Industry group lish- Individ- | rail | Through | company 
ments ually workers |company)| union 
through | union | and trade 
trade union 
union | 
Ali ipcumebeies Gowereds*. 6. cased hie eek 14, 725 11, 26 2, 866 496 | Of 
All manufacturing industries !__................-.--. 9, 854 7, 268 2, 069 445 | 9 
PE etiapracncuctubccéoncaneusccebce 4, 279 3, 467 532 247 | 93 
NE EE ae aa pear 721 3 556 394 62 | 9 
iii ont thatihdcndintaciete tes cneiwse 1, 493 41, 251 4 136 95 | 
Transportation equipment !____..........-. 194 149 20 22 | 3 
po ee eee 440 379 40 19 | 9 
Lumber and allied products-_---_............ 912 785 95 30 | 9 
Stone, clay, and glass products ?_.._........ 519 347 147 19 f 
oS REE PERE oy eat eae pee 5, 490 3, 745 1, 522 188 
BE hchnndddtanse te <nhdnindiad<oggeas 1, 605 1,017 535 44 | 9 
Fabrics (except hats) _...............-.. R89 710 142 31 
Wearing apparel (except millinery) - -_-- 665 283 366 13 
ENE 554 pbtihim< okntbetbitidn = fh ben sete 208 131 | 61 16 
Food AE) Cre. 2 See ay Tee eee 1, 523 1, 159 | 332 22 
SRD ti, nAtdocdbiadbibsthacdtiadeocos 96 62 ij Pe eewe & 
aaa eae 1, 388 824 518 45 
CNN, £5.23 1 L tinddntcsé bbbeibindacbicses 578 490 23 54 
Rubber products (except boots and shoes) - -| 70 51 ~ 7 | { 
Miscellaneous nondurable goods-__.........- 22 11 i 
Miscellaneous manufactures__.................-- | 85 56 15 10 | { 
hh &: FT PT res ee ee ae ee 899 798 95 5 
I a ca bigneninn | 285 184 72 20 | 
ES SE EN STRESS PT Fy et 967 450 505 10 
Oe RAINE Sr agi AS | 1,308 1,300 76 | 10 
aha cn outa 1,322 9 1, 267 949 6 |. 
Percent 
All industries covered !__..............------------- 10.0| 765) 19.5] 3.4 
All manufacturing industries '__..................-.- 100. 0 73.8 | 21.0 4.5 
te dctothdintbwnecdcidns 100. 0 81.0 12.4 5.8 
po” 5 TERRE rye eaee rere eee 100. 0 377.1 313.1 8. 6 
ONES ESE SE eee 100. 0 483.8 49.1 6.4 
Transportation equipment !____........---- 100. 0 76.8 10.3 11.3 
Nonferrous metals .................... aaa 100. 0 86. 1 9.1 4.3 
Lumber and allied products_-___-.........-- 100. 0 86. 1 10. 4 3.3 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products ?____.___-__-. 100. 0 66.9 28. 3 3.7 l.1 
Womepanee Ge0ds sb) esis iio. s.-- 100. 0 68. 2 27.7 3. 4 | 7 
RES. SPY & ON a ee 100. 0 63.3 33.3 2.8 | 
Fabrics (except hats) _.......-......-.-- 100. 0 79.9 16.0 3.4 7 
Wearing apparel (except millinery) -- --- 100. 0 42.5 55. 0 2.0 
8 SRR eR RIL Ve a rae 100. 0 63. 0 29.3 7.7 
OS ST Ee hE Se 100.0 76.1 21.8 1.4 7 
Oia s. i ie et Sei 2 100. 0 64. 6 Oe £4 ds)... 
I 100. 0 59.3 37.4 3. 2 
| SS pe a 100. 0 84.8 4.0 9.3 1.9 
Rubber products (except boets and shoes) - - 100. 0 72.9 11.4 10.0 7 
_ Miscellaneous nondurable goods--..........- 100. 0 50. 0 50.0 |-.-------.| : 
Miscellaneous manufactures. --..............---- 100. 0 65. 9 17.6 11.8 4,7 
tg ie SE es ke a eae 100. 0 88. 8 10. 6 5 | 
oe atl oo ee el ee 100. 0 64. 6 25.3 7.0 | 
EE IESE TAPED AP SALI OP 100. 0 46. 6 §2. 2 1.0 2 
eR lt i ee SMI ORE A echt at 100. 0 93. 0 5.4 ont J 
WHeOIIIN. S58 boc a tee 100. 0 995.9 93.7 .4 |-- 




















1 See text footnotes 14 and 15 (pp. 1446, 1449). 
2 See text footnote 14 (p. 1446). 

3 See table 3, footnote 3. 

4 See table 3, footnotes 4 and 5. 

5 Including miscellaneous textile products. 

6 See table 3, footnote 9. 


? Covers only retail grocery, meat, and produce stores, the general merchandise group, and women’s 


pay, Pent stores. 
8 Co 


vers only automotive, chemicals and drugs, dry goods and apparel, electrical equipment, [i'm 


products, farm supplies, and food products, 
* See table 3, footnote 13. 
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The general pattern of dealing with employees which is indicated 
by the figures for all manufactures is found in all but a few of the 
individual manufacturing groups (table 1). Only in wearing ap- 
parel does the number of establishments reported as dealing through 
a trade union exceed the number dealing individually. In two other 
croups—chemicals and transportation equipment °—the number of 
firms dealing through a trade union is smaller than the number 
dealing through a company union alone. No company unions were 
reported for the cigar firms furnishing data. 

Among the manufacturing industries, the largest proportion of 
establishments dealing on an individual basis is found in the non- 
ferrous metals and the lumber groups, with the chemicals group close 
behind. Apart from wearing-apparel, in which the firms dealing with 
trade unions constitute a majority, the largest proportions of trade- 
union dealing are found in paper and printing, cigar-making, leather, 
and stone, clay, and glass products. The smallest proportions 
dealing with trade unions are reported for chemicals, nonferrous 
metals, and machinery. In terms of the proportion of establish- 
ments reported as having company unions, transportation equip- 
ment, rubber products, and chemicals head the list. Apart from 
cigar firms, the smallest proportion of company unions among the 
manufacturing groups surveyed is found in food and wearing apparel. 
Combination company-union and trade-union arrangements are most 
frequent in the rubber-products group; they do not appear at all in 
the returns for leather products, cigars, and wholesale-trade groups. 


Employees Affected by Various Methods of Dealing 


Tue relative significance of the different methods of dealing with 
employees is altered considerably when attention is directed to the 
number of workers in the establishments concerned (table 2). Thus 
establishments with trade unions alone employed 30.2 percent of the 
total number of workers, those with company unions alone 19.9 
percent, and those with both company unions and trade unions 
7.4 percent. The extent to which establishments which deal indi- 
vidually are below the average in size is indicated by the fact that, 
although 76.5 percent of the establishments deal individually, these 
establishments account for only 42.5 percent of the total workers 
covered by the survey. 





'’ The figures for the transportation-equipment group do not include replies from 4 automobile plants, 
with 34,306 workers, which had an agency set up by the Automobile Labor Board and no other organiza- 
tion for collective dealing. Since this arrangement conformed to none of the classifications used here, these 
establishments are not included in arriving at the distribution by methods of dealing. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Workers by Method of Dealing and Industry Groups 


Number 

































































Workers in establishments dealing— : 
With some or all workers 
through trade unions 
ba ae Throne} 
* workers | ane 
Industry group covered : Esti- Esti- |Through| aa 
by replies Individ- ted mated com- P iny 
ually mated jnumber| pany | Uion 
number - nd 
Total | cover- | 2% omen | trad 
ed by | Cover: th- 
2 ed by } Union 
trade trad 
union «| ‘race 
union ¢ 
All industries covered !_............--- 1, 935, 673 | 822,674 | 584,466 (505,211 | 79,265 | 385,954 | 142, 579 
All manufacturing industries 1.._.._.- 1, 428, 613 | 607,446 | 344,440 |278, 700 | 65,740 | 355,580 | 121, 147 
Ue MR ©... . .c cdwccccccenses 649, 536 | 258, 233 | 109,293 | 79,372 | 29,921 | 221,204 | 60, au 
eee We obese 9... ccc acne cess 108, 555 | § 31,639 | 214,742 | 11,490 3, 252 53, 539 8 635 
CE « « nicuccenisebed ame 266, 291 |4 105,630 | 4 28,682 | 18,589 | 10,093 | 105, 582 26, 397 
Transportation equipment '_-.-. 93,082 | 19, 243 18, 5382 | 15, 738 2, 794 36, 920 | 18,387 
Nonferrous metals-------.------ 56, 582 32, 922 8,390 | 6, 689 1, 701 12, 993 | 2 07 | 
Lumber and allied products...| 77,428 | 58,003 8,740 | 6,806! 1,934 9, 335 1, 350 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products*.| 47,598 | 10,796 | 30,207 | 20,170 | 10,037 2, 835 | 3, 760 
Nondurable goods--....-....--.---- | 755,744 | 344,013 | 232,909 |197,369 | 35,540 | 120,602 | 58, 220 
is cntiveccentantwuncton | 329,818 | 200,296 | 101,668 | 92,757 | 8,911 | 20,706 7, 148 
Fabrics (except hats) ------ 250, 434 | 170,502 | 56,991 | 49,240 | 7,751 16, 713 6, 228 
Wearing apparel (except 
gs Pe ees Cae oer 74, 452 27, 893 41,646 | 40, 646 1, 000 3, 993 920 
Dn medint .at>sbtabdiemakd 51, 809 19, 112 23, 548 | 18, 569 4,979 9, 149 |__. ; 
EN Cite cnidetssiocsdudaes 86, 586 39, 200 30,910 | 24, 762 6, 148 6, 918 9, 558 
See hes pies ese “we 10, 564 7, 818 2, 746 2, 643 off SS eeerees ae 
Paper and printing--.....---.-.- 111,748 | 42, 261 50, 020 | 37,292 | 12,728 18, 867 600 
nha al Maieedoets 105, 626 26, 853 14, 716 | 13, 667 1, 049 58, 005 6, 052 
Rubber products (except boots 
I ssdnccrcns dereiccendiuemmeited 53, 109 6, 611 4,679 | 3,832 847 6, 957 34, 862 
Miscellaneous nondurable 
i lta nee a I 6, 484 1, 862 4, 622 keeles: a AP 
Miscellaneous manufactures. -. ---- 23, 333 5, 200 2,238 | 1,795 443 13, 774 2, 121 
mene 50, 586 43, 534 5, 855 3, 231 2, 624 1, 152 45 
sn eo malia 111, 236 30, 531 56, 234 | 53,010 3, 224 16, 960 | 7, 511 
Pc ccdncndndiitinicaehde dirmadsaauthe 185, 035 18, 369 | 161, 341 |160, 231 1,110 4, 375 | 950 
ERE ke el el RE 133, 131 97, 193 15, 232 1,191 | 14,041 7,780 | 12,926 
_ s,s, ARSE Freee 27,072 | * 25,601 | ° 1,364 956 408 107 -- 
Percent 
All industries covered !_..........-.--- 100. 0 42. 5 30. 2 26. 1 4.1 19.9 7.4 
All manufacturing industries !__......- 100. 0 42.5 24.1 19. 5 4.6 24.9 8,5 
Durable goods !___......-.......-.. 100. 0 39.8 16.8 12.2 4.6 34. 0 9.4 
FE EEE Sn necwccecocescce 100. 0 329.1 313.6 10. 6 3.0 49.3 8.0 
DEGGIE . chichinoausdbbhiinn 100. 0 439.6 410.8 7.0 3.8 39. 6 10.0 
Transportation equipment !--_- 100. 0 20. 7 19.9 16.9 3.0 39. 7 19.7 
Nonferrous metals----........- 100. 0 58 2 14.8 11.8 3.0 23. 0 4.0 
Lumber and allied products--- 100. 0 74.9 11.3 8.8 2.5 12.1 1.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products?- 100. 0 22.7 63. 5 42.4 21.1 5.9 7.9 
Nondurable goods a are 100. 0 45. 5 30.8 26. 1 4.7 16.0 7.7 
,, _ rao 100. 0 60. 7 30.8 28. 1 2.7 6.3 2. 2 
Fabrics (except hats) -..--- 100. 0 68. 1 22.7 19. 6 3.1 6.7 2.5 
Wearing apparel (except 
TE. -6<escsidieninaias 100. 0 37.5 55.9 54.6 1.3 5.4 1.2 
a8 Satna dindacounigachalbline 100. 0 36.9 45.4 35. 8 9.6 Bas 7 i1en--.---- 
teak ciktediniaiininatenigeieel 100. 0 45.3 35. 7 28. 6 v1 8.0 11.0 
Se ee ae 100. 0 74.0 26. 0 25. 0 UU Se aaa 
Paper and printing. .......---- 100. 0 37.8 44.8 33. 4 11,4 16.8 0 
EE a eer 100. 0 25. 4 14.0 13.0 1,0 54.9 5. 7 
Rubber products (except boots ~— 
nic. dibiemsannees . 100.0 12.5 8.8 7.2 1.6 13.1 65. 6 
iscellaneous nondurable 
ET ae 100. 0 28.7 71.3 AAS Sa ee 
M manufactures. .....- 100. 0 22.3 9.6 7.7 1.9 .0 | 9.1 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Workers by Method of Dealing and Industry 
Groups—Continued 


Percent 








Workers in establishments dealing— 





With some or all workers 
through trade unions 
Total 

workers ‘ Esti- 

Industry group covered a. mated 
replies ma 

— number ——T pany 


cover- | over. | Union 


ed by 

trade ~ by 

union suc 
union 





Through 
com- 





— Service . 
42, 579 Public utilities 





21, 147 Retail trade ? 
OU, BOE Wholesale trade ° 
8, 635 
26, 397 9 
18, 387 * Based on replies from 90 percent of the establishments dealing through ‘a trade union. For details, 
2, 277 see p. 1446. The estimates for the totals and the grand total were arrived at independently on the basis 
1, 350 of the appropriate percentages; they are therefore not exactly equal to the sums of the subsidiary items. 
_3, 760 | See text footnotes 14 and 15 (pp. 1446, 1449). 
od, 220 See text footnote 14 (p. 1446). 
7, 148 3 See table 3, footnote 3. 
4 See table 3, footnotes 4 and 5. 
‘Including miscellaneous textile products. 
6 See table 3, footnote 9. 
7 Covers only retail grocery, meat, and produce stores, the general merchandise group, and women’s 
ready-to-wear stores. 
§ Covers only automotive, chemicals and drugs, dry goods and apparel, electrical equipment, farm prod- 
ucts, farm supplies, and food products. 
9 See table 3, footnote 13. 
































The largest percentages of workers dealt with on an individual 
basis were found in wholesale trade (94.6 percent), service industries 
(86.0 percent), and retail trade (73.0 percent). The smallest propor- 
tion was in mining (9.9 percent); public utilities were next in rank, 
although the firms reporting in this group had over two and a half 
times as large a percentage of workers in individual-dealing establish- 
mentsasmining. The average for the manufacturing industries, with 
42.5 percent of the employees in such establishments, fell between 
these two extreme groupings. The percentage of employees in manu- 
facturing establishments dealing with employees individually was 
exactly the same as that in the entire sample. 

In terms of the percentage of workers in establishments dealing 
with some or all workers through trade unions alone, the mining indus- 
try with 87.2 percent ranked highest. Wholesale trade, with 5.0 
percent covered by this type of dealing, was lowest. In manufactur- 
ing, 24.1 percent of the workers were in establishments with trade- 
union dealings. 

The percentage of workers in establishments with company unions 
alone or with company-union and trade-union dealings jointly was 
largest in manufacturing as a whole, where 24.9 percent of the em- 
ployees were in establishments of the first type and 8.5 percent in 
establishments with both types of dealing. Public utilities was 
the next highest group, with 15.2 percent of the employees in establish- 
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ments which dealt through company unions. Public-utility esta). 
lishments with both company and trade unions employed 6.8 percen; 
of the workers covered. Establishments with trade-union deiling 
alone had about two and a half times as many employees as ‘hog 
with the two types of dealing combined. 

Retail trade is the only other major field in which company-inioy 
dealings covered a significant proportion of the employees; 5.8 percent 
of the employees in the firms reporting were in establishments with 
company unions alone, and 9.7 percent were in establishments with 
both company-union and trade-union dealings. 

In the manufacture of durable goods, the relative number of 
workers in establishments dealing through a company union alone 
was more than twice as large as in those dealing through a trade union. 
The proportion of workers in plants dealing only through company 
unions was almost as large as that in establishments dealing on an 
individual basis. In nondurable goods, the proportion of workers in 
establishments dealing on an individual basis was 45.5 percent, as com- 
pared to 30.8 percent in establishments dealing with trade unions 
alone, 16.0 percent in establishments with company unions only, and 
7.7 percent in plants with both company unions and trade unions. 
Thus in nondurable goods, establishments dealing with trade unions 
alone employed nearly twice as many workers relatively as those with 
company unions only, and about one-third more workers than did 
all establishments reporting company unions. 


Comparison of Workers Covered by TradeUnion and Company Union 
Dealing 

Or THE 2,866 establishments dealing through trade unions but 
without company unions, 2,579, or 90 percent, having a similar 
percentage of employees, indicated in their replies the proportion of 
their workers who were specifically covered by trade-union dealings. 
In 10 percent of the cases no information is available regarding the 
proportion of workers covered by trade-union dealings. Table 3 
(p. 1455) shows the estimated total trade-union coverage in those spe- 
cific industries in which data covered 75 to 100 percent of the workers 
in the establishments reporting trade-union dealing. In some indus- 
tries definite replies on union coverage were two few to permit any sub- 
division; in others, a tentative subdivision on the basis of returns which 
are only partially satisfactory is carried in footnotes to table 3. ‘These 
data are included, however, in arriving at the estimates of the trade- 
union coverage in the various industry groups shown in table 2. For 
reasons indicated earlier, no attempt has been made to estimate the 
number of workers covered by trade-union dealings in establishments 
having both trade unions and company unions. The term “trade 
union coverage”’ is therefore used here as applying only to the coveragt 
in those establishments which deal with trade unions but not with 
company unions. 
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For all industries, the data indicate that, on the average, 86.6 per- 
cent of the workers in establishments which deal through a trade 
union were covered by trade-union dealings. Thus, while 584,466 
workers, or 30.2 percent of the total covered in this survey, were in 
establishments which deal with some or all of their workers through 
trade unions, 505,211, or 26.1 percent, were actually in departments 
or occupations covered by trade-union dealing. The remaining 
79,255 workers were reported as dealing with their employers on an 
individual basis. Excluding those establishments in which both a 
company union and a trade union existed, trade-union dealing alone 
involved almost one-third more workers than company-union dealing 
alone in the firms reporting. 
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In manufacturing industries, one-quarter of the workers were in 
establishments with company unions only, and one-fifth of the workers 
were specifically covered by union arrangements in firms without com- 
pany unions. In addition 8.5 percent of the workers were in establish- 
ments with both company-union and trade-union dealing. The 
situation in durable goods, however, was quite different from that in 
nondurable goods. In the former, trade unions functioning in estab- 
lishments where no company unions existed covered 12.2 percent of 
all the workers. In contrast, 34.0 percent of the workers in the du- 
rable-goods industries were in establishments with a company union 
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only and another 9.4 percent in establishments with both types of 
dealing. In nondurable goods, trade-union dealing specifically eoy. 
ered 26.1 percent of the workers, while company-union dealings wer. 
carried on in establishments with 23.7 percent of the workers. () 
these, one-third were in establishments which deal with trade union; 
as well as company unions. 

In the durable-goods industries only the stone, clay, and glass prod. 
ucts group showed a larger figure for specific trade-union coverage 
than for company-union coverage. This condition holds even if there 
be added to the company-union coverage employees in those estab. 
lishments also dealing with trade unions. In the nondurable-goods 
group, on the other hand, trade-union coverage was more extensive 
than the coverage of company unions (both with and without trade. 
union dealings) for every group except chemicals and rubber products, 

Separation of the textile group into fabrics and wearing-appare| 
subgroups reveals the lack of uniformity in industrial-relations prac- 
tices in the textile group. The main difference between the two sub- 
groups lies in the preponderance of individual dealing in the fabrics 
group and preponderance of trade-union dealings alone in the wear- 
ing-apparel industry. In neither subgroup were 10 percent of the 
employees in establishments with any form of company-union dealing. 

With 54.6 percent of all workers covered by trade-union deal- 
ing, the wearing-apparel group showed the highest figure for trade- 
union coverage among the manufacturing industries. Among these 
industries, the lowest figures for trade-union coverage were found in 
machinery, rubber products, and lumber and allied products."® 

The largest proportion of workers in establishments with company 
unions alone was (disregarding the miscellaneous manufacturing group 
in chemicals, with 54.9 percent. In addition to this were 5.7 percent in 
establishments with company unions and trade unions. Next in rank 
came iron and steel, with nearly 50 percent of the workers in establish- 
ments dealing only through company unions and with 8 percent more 
in establishments with company unions but also with some trade-union 
dealings. Then followed transportation equipment’ and machinery. 

In rubber products, nearly two-thirds of the workers were in estab- 
lishments with both a company union and a trade union and about 
13 percent were in establishments with company unions alone. 
Nearly one-fourth of all the workers in establishments with dual 
bargaining agencies were in the rubber-products group. Other 
industries in which such situations involved 10 percent or more of the 
workers were transportation equipment, food, and machinery. 





16 It should be remembered that this study presents the picture as of April 1935. It fails to show the 
present situation in such industries as lumber, in which a relatively successful strike intervened betwee” 
the initiation of the study and the publication of the results. On the other hand, subsequent corzespond: 
ence in certain individue! cases in other industries showed a few changes away from union contro! durins 
the same period. 

7 See footnote 15 (p. 1449). 
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Size of Establishment and Method of Dealing 
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Or THE establishments which reported individual dealing, x3 ¢ 
percent had fewer than 100 workers (table 4). These smaller plants 
however, employed only 27.6 percent of the workers in establishments 
which were reported as having no agency for collective dealing (tab|e 
5). Over two-thirds of the workers in establishments handling | abo; 
relations on an individual basis were in plants with fewer than 509 





Table 4.—Distribution of Establishments Dealing with Employees by Method 
Indicated, by Size of Establishment 





























Size of establishment 



































All establishments 











ee niveau 
50 to 99 workers 








00 to 199 workers 
200 to 499 workers 
500 to 999 workers 
1,000 to 2,499 workers 
2,500 to 4,999 workers 
5 


— 











,000 workers and over__....._.______| 














Total estab- 
lishments 





Num-} Per- 
ber | cent 
— 

|14, 725 |100. 0 
| 9,394 | 63.8 
| 1,937 | 13.1 
| 1,424] 9.7 
1, 220 8.3 
430 | 2.9 
225 1.5 

70 5 

25 a 













! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 




















this group (table 4). 









































Establishments dealing 





























| With some | Throust 
orall | Through 2 han 
Individually; workers | company | “O!!)sn) 
through | union Powe 
| trade union | _ 
ee ea 
Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num- Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber cent | ber | cent 
_ | —|——|— 
11, 267 |100.0 | 2, 866 | 100. 0 496 |100.0 | 96 100. 
7,987 | 70.9 |1,345 | 46.9 | 57| 11.5 | 
1,428 | 12.7 | 453 | 15.8} 53 | 10.7 
939 | 83| 388/135, 82/165) 1 
663 5.9 403 | 14.1 134 | 27.0; 2 
171 1.5 162 5.7 73 | 14.7) 2 
63 6 | 9/ 32) | 1L3/ 1 
4] .1] 2] .7] 2] 59) ¢ 
2) @) | 4] 1 12| 24 











Establishments with fewer than 100 workers constituted 62.7 
percent of the establishments dealing with trade unions (table 4), but 
employed about 10 percent of the workers in such establishments 
(table 5). Nearly two-thirds of the workers in establishments }and- 
ling all or part of their labor bargaining through trade unions were in 
plants with from 200 to 2,500 workers (table 5), although only slightly 
more than one-fifth of the trade-union-dealing establishments fe!! in 


The largest single group of establishments with company unions 
alone comprised units with from 200 to 499 workers (table 4). from 
the standpoint of number of workers, however, the largest single 
company-union group was composed of plants with more than 2,5!)( 
but fewer than 5,000 workers. This group contained over one-fourth 
of the workers in plants with company unions but with no trade-union 
dealings (table 5). Over 80 percent of the workers in plants with 
company unions alone were in establishments with more than 500 
workers (table 5). These establishments included approxim:tely 
one-third the number that reported company unions only (tabl« 4). 
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The upward trend in size which is noticeable in moving from individ- 
yal dealing through trade-union dealing to company unions continues 
with the group of establishments which carry on their industrial 
relations through both a company union and a trade union. Here 
the largest single group in terms of establishments is the class with 
from 500 to 999 workers (table 4). From the point of view of number 
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TYPES OF DEALING WITH EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 
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of workers covered, the most significant group under this type of dual 
dealing consists of the very large establishments, those with over 
5,000 workers (table 5). Plants with more than 1,000 workers ac- 
counted for over 80 percent of all the workers in establishments with 
both a company union and a trade union. 
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Table 5. 
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Distribution of Workers in Establishments Dealing with Employee, 
by Method Indicated, by Size of Establishment 


—— 











- Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per. 

Number | cent | ber | cent| ber |cent| ber | cent | ber cent 
All establishments....._..- 1, 935, 673 |100.0 |822, 674 |100.0 |584, 466 |100.0 |385, 954 |100.0 |142,579 | 100.9 
1 @ workers...........- 155, 484 8.0 |126, 333 | 15.4 | 27,409 4.7 1, 599 0.4 ~ 143 0.1 
50 to 99 workers... ._....-- 136, 583 7.1 |100,035 | 12.2 | 32,273 5.5 4, 064 11 211 9 
100 to 199 workers. ......_. 200, 137 | 10.3 |131, 067 | 15.9 | 54,389 | 9.3 | 12,510} 3.3) 2,171 Lé 
200 to 499 workers... .....-- 375, 943 | 19.4 |199,473 | 24.2 {125,698 | 21.5 | 44,050 | 11.4 6, 722 47 
500 to 999 workers... ...... , 050 | 15.2 1113, 430 | 13.8 1109, 805 | 18.8 | 53,239 | 13.8 | 17,576 | 123 
1,000 to 2,499 workers... 339, 758 | 17.6 | 90,716 | 11.0 [134,779 | 23.1 | 89,205 | 23.1 | 24,968 | 17.5 
2,500 to 4,999 workers -__.._. 235, 471 | 12.2 | 44,983 | 5.5) 71,375 | 12.2 |101,633 | 26.3 | 17,480 | 123 
5,000 workers and over--..-- 198, 247 | 10.2 | 16,637 | 2.0 | 28,738 | 4.9 | 79,564 | 20.6 | 73,308 | 51.4 
















































The effect of size of plant upon method of dealing is apparent also 
from the distribution of the establishments within each size class 
according to the method of employer-employee dealing (table 6). 
Of the very small establishments, 85.0 percent dealt on an individual 

. basis, 14.3 percent on a trade-union basis, and less than 1 percent under 
any form of company union. 


As an example of an intermediate size 


Table 6.—Distribution of Establishments in Each Size Group, by Method of 
Dealing with Employees 


class, the group with from 500 to 999 workers showed 39.8 percent of 
the establishments with no collective dealing, 37.7 percent dealing 
through a trade union, 16.9 percent through a company union, and 
5.6 percent through a company union and a trade union. 
large plants, only 8 percent dealt individually, 16 percent through 
trade unions, 48 percent through company unions, and 28 percent 
through both company unions and trade unions. 


Of the very 
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Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-) Per- 

ber | cent | ber | cent! ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
| 

76.5 |2,866 | 19.5 | 496) 3.4 96 | 0.6 

85.0 |1,345| 143) 657] .6 5 | cl 

73.7 | 453 | 23.4 63 | 2.7 3 2 

66.0} 388) 27.2} 82] &8| 15) 10 

54.4} 403 | 33.0] 134/ 110 20; 16 

39.8 | 162 | 37.7 73 | 16.9 24) 5.6 

28. 0 90 | 40.0 56 | 24.9 16| 7.1 

20. 0 21 | 30.0 29 | 41.4 6) 86 

8.0 4| 16.0 12 | 48.0 7) 2° 
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The percentage of establishments dealing under the various methods 
changes from size group to size group in accordance with a regular 
pattern. The proportion of establishments dealing individually falls 
steadily as the size of the establishment increases; the company- 
union percentage as well as the percentage for the combined company- 
union and trade-union arrangement move in the reverse direction, 
while the percentage of establishments dealing through a trade union 
rises until it reaches the 2,500-worker establishment and then falls.” 


Section 2.—Telephone and Telegraph and Railroad Industries ¢ 


Ana.ysis of the returns from the telegraph and telephone industry 
and the railroad industry reveals sharp contrasts. Replies from 
companies in the telegraph and telephone industry indicate that the 
company union is practically the only significant method of dealing 
in this industry. Seventy-eight percent of the workers covered by 
the replies were in companies with this type of dealing and 16.2 per- 
cent more were in companies dealing through both company unions 
and trade unions. On the other hand, on 149 class I railroads, trade- 
union agreements covered 71.1 percent of the workers, system- 
association contracts covered 24.1 percent, while the remaining 4.8 
percent dealt with the railroad on an individual basis. 

Telegraph and telephone industry.—Organizational peculiarities in 
the telegraph and telephone industry made separate treatment of this 
industry desirable. Because of the lack of distinct establishment 
units, it was impossible to present figures on an establishment basis 
similar to the treatment of the manufacturing and trade industries. 
Furthermore, company unions, which predominate in the industry, 
exhibit certain distinctive features. In many of the companies there 
are separate company unions for different departmental groups, as for 
example, construction and maintenance men or telephone operators. 
Company unions tend to be organized on a regional basis and to be 
pyramided by a series of stages until they cover ali the operations of 
the company for that particular department. In two companies, the 
regional company unions culminate in a single company union, which 
enters into one basic agreement with the company covering its employ- 
ees throughout the country. In view of the relatively noncompetitive 
nature of the industry, it is difficult to distinguish between organiza- 
tions of this kind and trade unions, except in terms of their actual 
functioning. Since membership is confined to a company, they are 


here classed as company unions, in accordance with terminology used 
throughout this study. ' 


'’ Further analysis is required before it can be determined whether this pattern also holds in general 
within the individual industries covered. 

* The nontrade-union organizations treated in this section were not covered in the study on the “ Extent 
and Characteristics of Company Unions” which appeared in the October 1985 Monthly Labor Review. 
Industrial peculisrities and, in the case of the railroads, legal restrictions, cause these organizations to 
assume somewhat different characteristics than those analyzed in the previous study. 
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Since the industry is controlled by a few large companies, it w¢ 
possible to obtain a much larger coverage than in industry gener|ly. 
Replies from 50 companies ® accounted for 317,995 workers, or 99 
percent of the estimated total employment in the industry in April 
1935.” 

Company unions are practically the only significant method of 
dealing in the industry. Twenty-six of the replying companies, 
including 78.5 percent of the total workers covered by the replies, 
deal with their employees through company unions alone. In addi- 
tion, three telephone companies, employing 16.2 percent of the tota| 


workers covered, reported that they deal through both trade unions 
and company unions. In these companies with dual bargaining 
agencies, the trade unions function on a limited basis only.”! ‘Two 


independent companies, employing 133 workers, reported trade-union 
dealings covering 73 of their workers. One large company and 1s 
small companies, employing a total of 16,880 workers, or 5.3 percent 
of the total workers covered, reported dealing on an individual sis. 

The railroad industry—-A separate study of employer-employee 
relations on class I railroads was carried out with the cooperation of 
the National Mediation Board. The Board made available for this 
purpose its file of agreements maintained in compliance with the 
provision in the Railway Labor Act of 1934 that each railroad engaged 
in interstate transportation must file with the Board copies of each 
agreement with every group of employees with whom it deals collec- 
tively. The file thus provided an almost complete picture of em- 
ployer-employee relations on 149 * class I railroads as of July 1, 1935.” 
The number of workers covered by the various agreements was esti- 





1 One important holding-company system is treated here as 26 separate companies. 

*® This discussion does not cover press-service or brokerage-house telegraphers or wireless transmission 

“In 1 company with 20,000 workers, approximately 5,000 are covered by 2 trade unions; in another 
company a trade union covers construction and switchboard maintenance in 1 large metropolitan ares, 
in the third company trade unions cover construction and maintenance men in 1 State and telephone 
operators in 1 city. 

1 small railway outside continental United States is excluded, as are also such units as the Pullman 
Co. and the express companies, which do not conform to the general occupatiorial pattern of the railroads. 

The Pullman Co. reported 18,758 workers on Dec. 31, 1934, exclusive of general officers and superintendence 
force. Of these, the 1,417 conductors were covered by a trade-union contract and the 488 laundry workers 
were not covered by any agency. The remaining employees were covered by company-union arrange 
ments. However, in an election conducted by the National Mediation Board, the results of whic!: were 
announced by the Board on July 1, 1935, a trade union won out over a system association for the rigiit to 
represent the porters and maids in collective bargaining. The company reported 6,752 workers in tls 
class on Dec. 31, 1934. 

‘The two interstate express companies reported, for Apr. 15, 1935, approximately 36,500 workers exc\usive 
of officials, supervisors, and confidential employees. Nearly all of these workers were covered by trade-union 
contracts or by working rules issued by the company but identical with those agreed to by the compan) 
and trade unions covering employees members of those unions. There are no system associations. § | 1!\00 
agents and some common laborers were not covered by contracts. 

% Elections conducted by the Board in the period between July 1 and the publication of the repor! have 
effected a number of changes in the situation. Almost all such changes are from ‘“‘system associati: | ‘° 
trade-union dealing. 
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mated by the Bureau from the itemized monthly compensation 
reports made by all class I roads to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. April 1935 employment figures were used to make the 
results comparable with other parts of the study. 

Of the 909,249 employees included in the survey,” 646,169, or 
71.1 percent, were covered- by trade-union agreements, 218,885, or 
94.1 percent, by agreements with system associations,” and 44,195 or 
4.8 percent, were dealt with on an individual basis (table 7). 

Subdivision by craft or class of employees reveals significant differ- 
ences. The four engine- and train-service employees’ groups are almost 
completely covered by trade-union contracts. The yard-service 
employees and the signalmen show over 94 percent trade-union 
coverage. Of the yard-service employees, most of the remainder, 
consisting in the main of yardmasters, are to be found under indi- 
vidual dealing; of the signalmen, 1.7 percent are covered by system 
associations and 2.3 percent deal individually. 

System associations are strongest in the shop crafts, in which they 
cover 46.6 percent of the workers, whereas the trade unions cover 
47.0 percent. Individual dealing applies to 15,744, or 6.4 percent, 
of the workers in the shop crafts, but the overwhelming majority of 
these are stationary firemen and oilers, of whom 13,332, or 28.1 
percent, are not covered by any collective contract. Next to shop 
crafts, the highest percentages of dealing through system associa- 
tions are found among the dining-car-service employees (31.3 per- 
cent), the clerical and station employees (27.5 percent), and the 
maintenance-of-way workers (21.9 percent). 

Apart from the miscellaneous group of employees, the largest 
proportion of individual dealing is found among the dining-car 
employees (39.8 percent), followed by the train dispatchers with 
29.4 percent, and the firemen and oilers with 28.1 percent. No 
other craft or class shows as much as 5 percent of the workers dealing 
on an individual basis. 


* The total number of employees of the 149 railroads as of the middle of April 1935 was approximately 
977,000. Of this number, approximately 60,000 were excluded from the study because they are either execu- 
tives or Supervisors, or are employed in a more or less confidential capacity. The groups excluded, in terms 
of the new Interstate Commerce Commission classification, are class numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 27, 28, 44, 50, 51, 52, 78, 84, 85,99. Marine employees (98), totaling 6,364 were included in the analysis 
of agreements but not of workers covered, since the method of reporting did not permit an effective break - 
down. 

* The term “‘system association” is used here since it is the term adopted by the National Mediation 
Board to describe the nontrade-union organizations functioning on the railroads within the requirements 
set by the Railway Labor Act. 
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Table 7.—Method of Employer-Employee Dealing on Class I Railroads, 


b 
Craft or Class of Employees . 








Estimated number of 
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cia- Num- Num- | Per- | Num. | 
ber ber cent | ber 








Craft or class 
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All crafts or classes.....--- 909, 249 |646, 169 .1 [218,885 


Engine and train service _- 158, 716 |156, 514 
Engi 39,917 | 39, 083 


45,773 | 45,097 
Road conductors 5 | 22,468 | 22, 231 
Brakemen, flagmen, 
and baggagemen..-.. 50, 558 | 50, 103 
Yard-service employees... 54,730 | 51,826 
Clerical and station em- 
ployees 35 |180,817 |125, 796 
Telegraphers 43, 892 | 37,447 
Signalmen 11, 620 | 11, 152 
Train dispatchers 3,321 | 1,966 
Maintenance of way 192, 482 |143, 421 
Shop crafts 244, 999 (115, 015 
37,728 | 18, 186 
10, 321 5, 591 
4, 637 2, 196 
Sheet-meta] workers. - 7,843 | 4,321 
Electrical workers °-. -- 10,887 | 4,735 
Carmen 62, 964 | 33,812 
Firemen and oilers___. 47,420 | 17,058 
Helpers !° 63, 199 | 29, 116 
Dining-car service 9, 481 2, 736 
Marine employees (2 (#2) 
Miscellaneous !3___....._.- 9, 191 296 
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, Pree! number of class I roads reporting workers in April 1935 and/or agreements in class or craft 
ndicated. 

2 The reporting numbers under the new Interstate Commerce Commission classification were allocated 
among the various crafts or classes in accordance with the general pattern set by the trade-union agree- 
ments. As a result of variations in the classifications covered in some agreements, the total for each craft 
or class may not tally exactly with the I. C. C. total. Railroad labor agreements, particularly those cover: 
ing clerks, provide for many exceptions. In afew cases they cover only part of a group of workers who are 
included in a single figure in the employment report. It was not, therefore, possible to determine the exact 
coverage of each agreement. The figures are, however, considered to approximate the general situation. 
They probably overstate somewhat the extent of collective dealing as opposed to individual dealing. 

3 One covered Negro workers on a road on which white workers were covered by a trade union. 

4 Two covered Negro workers on roads on which white workers were covered by a trade unjon. 

5 20 covered yardmasters on railroads where other yard-service employees were covered by a trade union 
or unions: 2 covered Negro workers where white workers were covered by a trade union. 

6 On 11 roads a system association covered part of the workers and a trade union part of the workers. 

7 On 1 road a system association covered part of the workers and a trade union part of the workers. 

§ On 10 roads a system association covered part of the workers and a trade union part of the workers.| 

* Including linemen and groundmen. In 2 cases, shop workers were covered » A system association, 
linemen and groundmen by a trade union; in 1 case, the reverse situation existed. Excluding linemen and 
groundmen, the percentages of electrical workers covered by the different methods of dealing were: 46./ 
percent trade union, 51.9 percent system association, and 1.4 percent individual. 

10 There are no separate agreements for helpers, but they follow the ments of the crafts concerned 
The number of hel was distributed in proportion to the method of dealing with other shop crafts (ex- 
cept firemen and o ) on the road. The figure is therefore only an approximation. 

1! On 5 roads a system association covered part of the workers and a trade union part. 

12 Since roads report all marine employees under } classification (98), there was no way of breaking 
down the total figure of 6,364 marine employees into those covered by trade unions and system-association 
contracts and those covered by no contract. 

18 Includes miscellaneous trade workers (23), gang foremen and gang leaders (skilled labor) (53), molders 
(62), train attendants (101), and laundry workers (104) 
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The International Labor Organization 


By Wiii1am Goruam Ricz, Jr., UniTEp States ComMMIssIONER, GENEVA 


ACH nation of the world has in greater or less degree attempted 

to improve the employment and living conditions of its workers 
by means of legislation establishing minimum standards. In setting 
up and enforcing such standards, however, every country has felt 
the difficulties that arise because of the international character of 
many of the industries which it has sought to regulate. Further im- 
provement of working conditions in the industries of a country which 
buys or sells in a world market is frequently dependent upon a some- 
what parallel improvement of conditions in the same industries 
in other countries. As the constitution of the International Labor 
Organization declares, ‘‘the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries.” 

It is not an accident that this constitution should have been drafted 
at the close of the World War. Men were seeking for some principles 
and agencies that would reduce or eliminate the possibilities of future 
wars. Many of the statesmen at the Peace Conference, including 
those representing the United States, urged the necessity of allaying 
unrest among workers by the improvement of working conditions. 
Hence the creation of the International Labor Organization, to facili- 
tate the development of voluntary cooperation between the sovereign 
nations in the improvement of working conditions. 

To carry out its general purpose of eliminating ‘‘injustice, hard- 
ship, and privation”’, the constitution of the Organization sets forth 
its purposes more specifically as ‘‘the regulation of the hours of work, 
including the establishment of a maximum working day and week, 
the regulation of the labor supply, the prevention of unemployment, 
the provision for an adequate living wage, the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease, and injury arising out of his em- 
ployment, the protection of children, young persons, and women, 
provision for old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers 
when employed in countries other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the organization of vocational 
technical education, and other measures.” 
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Membership 


Tuis Organization, of which the United States became a member 
on August 20, 1934, was founded and held its first meetings in 19/9: 
Its membership in 16 years has grown, so that at the present writing, 
there are 61 States that belong to it. Of these, 30 became members 
as parties to the Treaty of Versailles, 29 became members by joining 
the League of Nations (for all members of the League are automati- 
cally members of the International Labor Organization) and 2 
Austria and the United States—by joining the Organization directly. 
At present, 3 States which are members of the Labor Organization 
are not members of the League—namely, Brazil, Japan, and the 
United States. 

The member States of the International Labor Organization repre- 
sent all the continents, the present membership being as follows: 

Australasia.—Australia and New Zealand. 

Africa.—Ethiopia, Liberia, and Union of South Africa. 

North America.—United States of America, Canada, and Mexico. 

Asia.—Afghanistan, China, India, Iraq, Japan, Persia, Siam, and Turkey. 

South America.—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Europe.—Albania, Austria, Belgium, British Empire, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Ruma- 
nia, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Outside the Organization are Arabia, Costa Rica, Egypt, Germany, 
and a few very small European States. 

As has already been indicated, membership in the Organization is 
gained either by joining the League of Nations, or by direct admission 
to the Labor Organization. It is not clear how membership may be 
terminated. If a State resigns from the League of Nations, as 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Germany, and Japan have done, and as Spain 
and Mexico at one time intended to do (in these cases the resignation 
was withdrawn within the 2 years which is required for it to take 
effect), or as Paraguay is in process of doing, it is customary for the 
State to indicate whether it desires to remain in the Labor Organiza- 
tion. Germany and Costa Rica, in resigning from the League ex- 
pressly severed their connection with the Labor Organization «\so; 
Brazil and Japan did not. 





1 Its original constitution, like the Covenant of the League of Nations, is one of the “‘parts’”’ of each o! 
the four treaties of peace drawn up in Paris at the close of the Great War. The constitution, orig'nally 
pt. XIII (art. 387-427) of the Treaty of Versailles, is in two sections: The first, entitled ‘Organization of 
Labor’’, and consisting of a preamble and arts. 1 to 40; and the second, entitled ‘‘General Principles’, 
and containing a single article, which lists principles that should be recognized with respect to labor 
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Organs 


TH B nonpolitical character of the International Labor Organization 
i; shown by the composition of its organs. The general conference, 
which meets annually or oftener, consists of four representatives or 
delegates designated by each member State. Each of these delegates 
may have two advisers for each subject appearing on the Conference 
agenda. These advisers are virtually vice delegates, who serve on 
committees and participate in other Conference activities, when 
designated by the delegates as their alternates. Two of the four 
delegates of each member State are purely governmental representa- 
tives, but the other two ‘‘must be chosen in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such exist, which are most representative 
of employers or work-people.” One of these delegates is therefore 
known as the worker delegate, and the other as the employer delegate. 
An examination of the votes of the workers’ group and the employers’ 
croup on any contested question shows that these delegates usually 
act as representatives of their industrial designators, rather than of 
their Government. 

The constitution further provides that the worker delegates in the 
Conference shall elect once in 3 years—1934, 1937, etc.-—one-quarter 
of the members of the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office, and that the employer delegates shall likewise and at the same 
time elect one-quarter of the members of the Governing Body. Thus 
the Organization is not solely an association of Governments, but 
an emanation from three interests within each member State. 

The Governing Body is a sort of board of directors for the manage- 
ment of the Organization. It determines in large measure what will 
be considered by the Conference. It is charged with the direction 
of the Office, that is, the professional personnel of the Organization, 
headed by the Director. This Governing Body consists of 32 persons, 
1 named by each of the 8 States of chief industrial importance,’ 
| named by each of 8 other States (these 8 States being selected 
every 3 years by the members of the governmental groups other than 
those representing the 8 States of chief industrial importance), and, as 
stated above, 8 persons elected by the Conference workers’ group 
and 8 by the Conference employers’ group. Strictly speaking, the 16 
government members of the Governing Body are States, although 
they designate individuals to represent them, whereas the 16 indus- 
trial members are individuals. 

It is noteworthy that the constitution of the Labor Organization, 
as found in the peace treaties, provided for a smaller Governing Body. 
Amendment of the constitution enlarged, in 1934, the Governing 
* United States of America, British Empire, Canada, France, India, Italy, Japan, and the U. S. 8. R. 


When the United States and the Soviet Union joined the Organization in 1934, Belgium and Canada were 
removed from the Governing Body. With Germany’s retirement, Canada was given a seat again. 
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Body from 24 to 32 members. This fact makes it improper to refo, 
to the constitution as a part of the Treaty of Versailles or any othe; 
of the peace treaties, for the text found in those treaties is no longe; 
the text which controls the International Labor Organization. Th» 
treaties have not been altered by their signatories, but the constity. 
tion of the International Labor Organization has been altered by its 
own membership. 

The constitution provides that the Organization shall consist of , 
general Conference and of an Office, controlled by a Governing Body. 
The Office is therefore not the creature of the Conference, but exists 
by fiat of the constitution itself. Its Director is appointed by the 
Governing Body. The staff of the Office is appointed by the Director, 
and, subject to the instructions of the Governing Body, he is responsi- 
ble to the Governing Body for the conduct of the Office. The staff 
is recruited from all over the world; ever nationals of States not 
members of the Organization serve on its staff, for Governments do 
not appoint its employees. In the Conference and in the Governing 
Body *.member States have representatives, but in the Office the 
staff is selected by and responsible to the Director. It is of course 
customary for the Director to consult Governments regarding higher 
staff personnel. ‘To appoint to positions of importance nationals of a 
State who are distrusted by the political authority of the State, 
would needlessly obstruct good relations. 

As the work of the Office has grown, and as the membership of the 
Organization has increased, the personnel of the Office has also 
increased, until today there are about 400 staff members in Geneva, 
the headquarters of the Organization, and some 50 more in branch 
offices in the. principal cities of both hemispheres. Also, there is a 
correspondent (part-time employee) in each of several countries in 
which there is no branch office. A correspondent, superseded in 
time by a branch office, has been maintained in Washington since 
soon after the first session of the Conference, which met there in 
October 1919. 

The first Director, who died in 1932, was Albert Thomas of French 
nationality; his successor, Harold Butler, the present Director, 1s 
English. Under the Director, there are four assistant directors. In 
general, the staff is organized in sections, with a chief of section at 
the head of each. Thus there are, among others, an Official Relations 
Section, a Conference Section (principally concerned with following 





3 The members of the Conference and Governing Body draw no salary from the International Labor 
Organization. But it accords an entertainment allowance to the chairman of the Governing Body, and 
travel and attendance allowances to the industrial, but not to the governmental, members of the Governing 
Body. 
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up the work of the Conference), an Administrative Section, a Safety 
Service, an Economic Section, and an Industrial Hygiene Service.‘ 

The Office is housed in a building constructed for the purpose in 
1926. The budget proposed for 1936 carries an appropriation for 
enlargement of the building, since it is no longer adequate for the 
work of the Office. The Governing Body meets in this building but 
there is no room large enough for the Conference, whose sessions are 
therefore held in a rented hall. Since 1921 the Conference always, 
and the Governing Body nearly always, has met in Geneva. 


Budget 


Tue proposed budget for 1936, apart from the building appropria- 
tion of 600,000 Swiss francs, totals 9,160,600 Swiss francs. There is 
also a separately administered pension fund which, for its coverage 
of the International Labor Office staff, obtains an appropriation for 
1936 of 746,296 Swiss francs. The revenue is obtained by the same 
sort of assessment upon the member States as is used to finance the 
International Postal Union, the League of Nations, and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The United States and the British 
Empire make the largest contributions, each supplying a little less 
than one-tenth of the total. This amounts roughly to 900,000 Swiss 
francs yearly (equivalent at the present exchange rates to approxi- 
mately $300,000). The chief expenses of the Organization are, of 
course, salaries, which, for the full-time staff, amount in round num- 
bers to 6,000,000 Swiss francs. The positions are classified into three 
divisions, depending chiefly on educational preparation, and the divi- 
sions into numerous categories or grades, with a distinction also be- 
tween personnel recruited locally and that coming from abroad. In 
general, employees come in at the minimum salary for their grade 
and receive an annual increase until they reach the maximum salary. 
Thus, while the Director’s salary is fixed at 80,000 Swiss francs (to- 
gether with an entertainment allowance), those subordinate to him 
have not only the possibility of promotion to a higher grade, but the 


| prospect of an increasing salary within a grade up to the maximum 


set for it. For those in the lower divisions there are family allowances. 
There is also a pension system, which covers all persons having per- 
manent or long-term (7 years or more) contracts of employment. 
The standard salary for assistant directors is 41,000 Swiss francs, 





‘During Mr. Thomas’s directorship, Mr. Harold Butler was Deputy Director. Upon Mr. Butler’s 
succeeding to the directorship, the position of Deputy Director was left empty, and is not likely to be filled. 
At the present time there is one vacancy among the posts of assistant director. The three positions which 
are filled are occupied by Edward J. Phelan, of the Irish Free State; G. E. di Palma Castiglione, of Italy; 
and Fernand Maurette, of France. The first two of these assistant directors, like the Director, have been 
in the office for over 15 years. Mr. Maurette’s appointment dates from 1924, when he took charge of the re- 
search activities of the Office as successor to Royal Meeker, of the United States. The fourth assistant 
directorship was created recently and was first held by John G. Winant, former Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, who entered upon his duties in May 1935, and served until Oct. 1, 1935, when he resigned to be- 
come chairman of the United States Social Security Board. Lewis Lorwin, formerly of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, is in charge of the Economic Section, with the title of Economic Adviser. 
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minimum, to 53,000 maximum; for chiefs of section, 28,000 minimum, 
to 33,000 maximum; etc. Non-Swiss members of the staff also 
enjoy certain diplomatic privileges, their immunity from Swiss taxa. 
tion having substantial pecuniary value. 


Operation 


In TuIs skeletal presentation of the Organization, it is not possible 
to discuss the methods of work, either of the Office and its Governing 
Body, or of the Conference. It should, however, be said that the 
Office in general prepares an extensive documentation for the Con- 
ference and for the meetings of the Governing Body, and that the work 
of these two organs is largely done through committees appointed by 
them. The Conference committees, composed entirely from its own 
membership but assisted by members of the Office staff, exist only 
for the duration of each session of the Conference; the Governing 
Body, however, which meets at least four times a year, has continuing 
committees from its own membership. It also frequently sets up 
mixed committees—that is, composed of its own members and of 
outsiders—and also committees of experts, entirely drawn from out- 
side its own membership. The selection of the outside membership 
of these committees devolves in practice very largely on the Director, 
who also, from time to time, is charged with the preparatory work for 
special conferences, either regional, as the Santiago (Chile) Labor 
Conference of American States, which opens January 2, 1936; or 
special, as the preparatory technical tripartite (e. g. Governments, 
employers, workers) meeting on maritime labor questions, which 
convened at Geneva on November 25, 1935. 

The range of interest of the International Labor Organization is 
somewhat indicated by the nomenclature of the sections of the Office, 
already mentioned. It is revealed also by the titles of the 49 draft 
conventions and the 45 recommendations which have been voted 
by the Conference. It can also be appreciated by an examination 
of the publications of the Office. 

Research, and the gathering and translation of current information 
about labor conditions and labor law, most of it for publication, 
occupy the greater part of the time of the Office staff. Language 
is a perpetual difficulty. Everything emanating from the Office 
either in mimeographed or in printed form must be prepared in the 
two official languages, French and English. Usually the two texts are 
published separately, but simultaneously. In a few publications 
such as the Constitution and Standing Orders, the Record of the 

5 All figures are 10 percent less for persons who have joined the staff since 1931 and whose salary is i): excess 
of 6,500 francs per year. 


6 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1934 (pp. 759-778): International Labor Conventions, by ‘ice * 
Cheyney. 
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Conference, and the draft conventions and recommendations of each 
session, it is customary to print the French and English texts in one 
pamphlet. 

The more important publications, as well as much of the mimeo- 
craphed material, are put out in German also. Many publications 
appear in Spanish, and a few in Italian, Japanese, Swedish, Portu- 
guese, and other languages. Moreover, incoming material, not only 
correspondence, but legislation, collective agreements, judicial deci- 
sions, ete., arrives at Geneva in very many languages. There must 
be somebody on the staff who can make accurate written translation 
of whatever comes in, into at least one of the official languages. 
For convenience of internal communication, substantially every 
member of the staff must at least understand both French and 
English. The language obstacle extends also to the spoken word; 
at every meeting, speeches made must be heard by the participants 
in both of the official languages. Thus there must be skilled inter- 
preters to make instantaneous and accurate oral translation of every 
remark, All this makes for much delay in proceedings and in pub- 
lication—a delay which sometimes is an aid to deliberation and 
accuracy, but more often is a dead loss. 


Publications 


Tue Office issues a number of periodical publications. Some of 
these publications relate to what is happening within the Organiza- 
tion, as the Official Bulletin, the Minutes of the Governing Body, the 
Record of the Conferénce, and, to a certain extent, the annual Direc- 
tor’s Report. The weekly publication called Industrial and Labor 
Information gives news notes from all over the world, and brief 
reports of meetings of the Governing Body and Conference, while 
other publications are highly specialized, as the Industrial Safety 
Survey and the Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene. The series 
known as Studies and Reports which comes out at irregular intervals, 
consists of monographs, from pamphlets to large books, on various 
labor problems, and the International Labor Review each month 
contains articles on current labor affairs by members of the staff and 
outside collaborators. 


Conventions and Recommendations 


From the legal standpoint, the most significant product of the 
Labor Organization is the draft convention. This type of treaty (or, 
more strictly, potential treaty), is the main concern of the Conference. 
A draft convention voted by the Conference becomes legally binding 
only when ratified by States members of the Organization. 

But not all proposals adopted by the Conference are draft con- 
ventions. They may take the form of simple resolutions, such as any 
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assembly may pass by majority vote, or of recommendations, which 
are addressed to the member States and require, like draft conventions 
a two-thirds majority of those voting. 

The subjects which come before each session of the Conference fo, 
formulation as draft conventions or recommendations, are deter. 
mined in advance, either by the decision of the Conference at 
previous session, or by that of the Governing Body. When an item 
is first placed on the agenda, the Office makes a study of the subject 
and circulates its report’ thereon among the member States. The 
normal usage is to terminate the report not with a tentative text of g 
substantive agreement to be adopted by the Conference, but with 
“list of points” on which it is suggested that the Conference should 
instruct the Office to consult the member States. This draft list 
of points is referred to a Conference committee which examines it with 
great care. When reported back to the plenary sitting, it is often 
further debated and amended, and then is approved or rejected by the 
Conference. If approved, between this session and the next (annual) 
session of the Conference, the Office distributes a questionnaire, drawn 
up on the basis of the approved list of points, compiles the answers 
received, and presents another report * for so-called ‘‘second dis- 
cussion”? by the Conference. This report terminates in a text pro- 
posed for either a recommendation or a draft convention. If the 
Conference is satisfied to use this text as the basis of its deliberations, 
it is referred to a committee, which examines it critically and reports 
the bill, if it may be so called, with the committee amendments, 
back to the plenary sitting of the Conference. After further con- 
sideration in the plenary sitting, where amendments may be made, 
the bill is referred to the so-called ‘‘drafting committee’’—really a 
committee on style—consisting of the principal officers of the Con- 
ference and the drafting subcommittee of the particular committee 
by which the bill was considered. Up to this point, a majority vote 
has sufficed, but before the proposal becomes a recommendation or a 
draft convention, it must receive the two-thirds support of those 
voting. Not infrequently, failure occurs at this point; in such a case, 
the matter is usually made an agendum of the next session. Or 
a draft convention that has been rejected may be immediately con- 
verted into a recommendation. Because of the legal obligation 
attaching to a draft convention, a two-thirds vote may be forthcom- 


? This sort of report is known as a gray report, from the color of its jacket. Reports prepared for the 
Conference are part of the series called ‘‘ Documents of the International Labor Conference.” 

8 This is the “first discussion’ of the “‘double discussion”’ procedure, which the Conference has estab- 
lished as its normal procedure. The constitution does not require double discussion, but experience has 
shown its usefulness in most cases. 

* This is known as a blue report. If the Governing Body thinks a single discussion may be preferred by 
the Conference, it directs that a gray-blue report be prepared, that is, a report containing both a “‘list of 
points”’ and a proposal for an agreement of substance. 
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ing for a recommendation when not obtainable for a draft convention 
of like content. 

Suppose a recommendation or a draft convention is finally adopted. 
It has no binding force even then; what the constitution requires is 
that the member States, ‘‘within a period of 1 year * * * or 
* * * [in] exceptional circumstances * * * 18 months from 
the closing of the session of the Conference, bring the recommenda- 
tion or draft convention before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or 
other action.”” Beyond this, in the case of a recommendation, the 
State has only the obligation to inform the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations of what action is taken; but in the case of a draft 
convention, if the competent authority gives its consent, the State 
must communicate the formal ratification to the Secretary General, 
and make effective the provisions of the convention.” 

When the convention thus becomes obligatory upon a State, the 
Organization has a new problem; namely, that of verifying perform- 
ance of the obligation. The Governing Body has appointed a com- 
mittee of experts to examine the required annual reports from the 
States parties to conventions. This is the “Committee of Experts on 
Article 22 (408)’’, the article of the constitution which declares that 
“Each of the members agrees to make an annual report to the Inter- 
national Labor Office on the measures which it has taken to give effect 
to the provisions of conventions to which it is a party.” The com- 
mittee, which is composed largely of persons of high academic stand- 
ing, does not hesitate to make adverse comment upon the conduct of 
States whose reports are deficient or whose reports show deficiency 
in the application of the conventions. The committee, however, has 
no means of testing the accuracy of the reports themselves. 

When the Conference meets, it sets up its own committee on com- 
pliance. This committee hears informal complaints against Govern- 
ments and the Governments’ replies. It also considers the observa- 
tions of the committee of experts, examines reports submitted too 
late for examination by the committee of experts, and makes recom- 
mendations to the Conference. Thus the full glare of formal publicity 
may be turned upon a State which fails to report full performance 
of its obligations. 

” The constitution provides that “in the case of a Federal State the power of which to enter into con- 
ventions in labor matters is subject to limitations, it shall be in the discretion of that Government to treat 
a draft convention to which such limitations apply as a recommendation only.” This provision apparently 
has significance to the United States, Australia, and Canada; it was indeed inserted in the original con- 
stitution largely at the behest of the United States. But its significance cannot be surely predicted. (See 
Journal of Comparative Legislation, November 1934 and February 1935: The Constitutional Capacity of 
Canada to give Effect to International Labor Conventions, by C. Wilfred Jenks.) In the few months 
since this article was written, the Canadian Government has reversed its earlier stand, and has proceeded 


to obtain ratification by the Dominion Parliament of several such conventions which it had previously 
considered beyond the competence of the Dominion Parliament. 
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The constitution itself provides another procedure where com))lain; 
is made that a member is disregarding a convention te which it is , 
party. This entails the appointment, upon application of the Goy. 
erning Body to the Secretary General of the League of Natiois, of 
a commission of inquiry of three persons selected from a panel non. 
inated by all the States. The constitution of this panel, consisting 
of one nominee representative of employers, one representative of 
workers, and one of independent standing, by each member State. 
and the constitution of the commission of inquiry are detailed jy 
article 26 of the constitution. As yet, no occasion has arisen to 
require the creation of a commission of inquiry. In the few instances 
in which formal representation by employers’ or workers’ organiza- 
tions or formal complaint by Governments or Conference delevates 
have been addressed to the Governing Body, the latter has been able 
to secure satisfactory assurances from the Governments concerned. 

To keep in close contact with the work of the International Labor 
Organization, the United States Labor Department has recently 
established in Geneva a branch office, which to the extent of its 
resources offers its services to Americans desiring further information 
about the activities of the International Labor Organization." 





11 Information may be obtained also from the American branch of the International Labor Office, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Publications of the International Labor Organization are distributed 
in the United States by the World Peace Foundation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, and 4 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A few of the more important recent American publications concerning the International Labor Organiza. 
tion are noted below: The origins of the International Labor Organization, edited by James T. Shotwell, 
2 vols., New York, Columbia University Press, 1934; Labor in the League System, by Francis G. Wilson, 
Stanford University Press, 1934; Monthly Labor Review, January 1932 (The International Labor (Office, 
by Prentiss B. Gilbert); International Labor Organization, edited by Alice S. Cheyney (in Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1933); Canadian Bar Review 448, 1935 (Some 
Characteristics of International Labor Conventions, by C. Wilfred Jenks); American Journal! of Inter- 
national Law, October 1934 (Membership of the United States in the International Labor Organization, 
by Manley O. Hudson); Political Science Quarterly, March 1935 (United States and the International 
Labor Organization, by Edward J. Phelan). The last 2 articles have been republished in International 
Conciliation, no. 309, April 1935. 
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Child Labor Under the N. R. A. as Shown by Employ- 
ment Certificates Issued in 1934 


By Evxua Arvitta Merritt, INpDustrIAL Division, CHILDREN’s BUREAU 
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HE year 1934 marked a significant advance in child-labor 

standards—probably the most significant since 1917 when, under 
the Federal child-labor law, there existed for the first time in the 
United States a national minimum standard for the employment of 
children. The N. R. A. codes, which were agreements between 
employers and the National Recovery Administration approved by 
the President and effective throughout an industry without regard 
to State lines, established in addition to other labor standards child- 
labor regulations that were in many respects higher than had ever 
been in effect in the country before. As a result, employment of 
children under 16 in industry and trade practically disappeared, 
notwithstanding a rise in general factory employment. 

A minimum age of 16 for general employment had for years been 
advocated by National, State, and local groups, in recognition of the 
needs of childhood for education and normal growth and develop- 
ment. But when the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed 
in 1933, a 16-year minimum was on the statute books of only 4 States, 
3 of which were Western nonindustrial States. For the most part, 
children were permitted to leave school for work at the age of 14. 
In contrast, practically all the codes, beginning with that for the 
cotton-textile industry, effective July 17, 1933, prohibited the em- 
ployment of children under 16.2 The President’s Reemployment 
Agreement in September of that year, applying to industries whose 
codes were still pending, extended widely the application of this 
minimum. By the beginning of 1934 a large part of the manufactur- 
ing, mercantile, and service industries in the United States were 
operating under code standards, and the coverage was extended 


during the year. 


1 The first and second Federal child-labor laws. enacted in 1916 and 1919, and declared unconstitutional 
in 1918 and 1922, respectively, did not directly prohibit child labor, but they brought about its effective 
regulation by closing the channels of interstate commerce to goods produced under conditions contrary to 
the standards they set up or by taxing heavily the profits on such goods. They applied, however, only to 
factories, workshops, and mines. 

? There were a few exceptions, including some of the retail industries which permitted children between 
14 and 16 to work part time outside school hours, the radio broadcasting and theatrics! industries, which 
exempted children engaged in professional work, and the newspaper-publishing and graphic-arts industries. 
In the last-named industries, a nightwork provision was in effect applying to sellers of both newspapersand . 
periodicals and a 14-year age minimum was established for selling periodicals, but no minimum age was 
set for selling or delivering newspapers or for delivering magazines outside school hours. 
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Trends in Employment of Minors 


As a NaTIon-wiIDE index of child employment, the United States 
census figures show only the situation in the decennial years. [For 
annual fluctuations practically the only sources of information are 
the records of employment certificates, or work permits, required by 
the child-labor laws of nearly all the States for children under 1¢ 
(and in some States for those 16 and 17 years of age) entering gainfu| 
employment. ‘The Children’s Bureau first began collecting and analyz- 
ing employment certificate statistics in 1921, examining the figures 
available at that time for previous years and enlisting the coopera- 
tion of State and local issuing officers in working out plans for a 
Nation-wide reporting system. During the past 15 years annual 
reports have been received from a steadily increasing number of State 
and city issuing officers. Although not all children going to work 
receive certificates, either because the law does not require it or be- 
cause they go to work illegally, and although reports are not received 
from all certificating officers, the number covered is large and repre- 
sentative enough to indicate the trends of juvenile employment. 


Children 14 and 15 Years of Age 


The changes during the period 1920-34 in the rate of issuance of 
certificates to children 14 and 15 years of age, in 10 representative 
cities of 100,000 population or more, compared with the trends of 
general factory employment * are shown in the accompanying chart. 
The general trend of child labor in this period as indicated by these 
figures has been downward, reflecting an increasing recognition of 
the need of childhood for a longer period for mental and physical 
development before taking up the burdens of adult earning life. 
Improvements in legal standards for child labor and school attend- 
ance have contributed to this decline. Nevertheless, the numbers 
have fluctuated from year to year depending on business conditions. 
In 1920 the number of certificates issued in these 10 cities was higher 
than in any subsequent year. The post-war boom was followed by a 
decline in 1921 and 1922. A revival in 1923 was followed by a de- 
crease in 1924. In 1925 and 1926 an upturn resulted in an increased 
number of certificates issued. Again there were recessions in 1927 
and 1928, but in the first half of 1929 a sharp rise occurred which 
was checked before the end of that year by the crash in the business 
world. The years of the depression before the N. R. A. saw a decline 
in employment of children under 16 closely paralleling the decline in 





3 These cities are: Baltimore, Bridgeport, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Haven, New Yor: 
City, Philadelphia, St. Paul, and San Francisco. Accordifig to census figures children 14 and 15 years o! 
age employed in nonagricultural occupations in these cities formed 16 percent of the total children so em- 
ployed in 1920 and 13 percent in 1930. The index number of employment in manufacturing industries, 


as computed by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, was selected for comparison as a fair index of industria! 
activity. 
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business conditions. With the advent of the N. R. A., this parallel 
ceased. In 1933, for the first time, employment of children under 
16 decreased in the face of an increase in factory employment, and 
this drop in child labor continued through 1934 notwithstanding a 
continuing rise in the factory employment index. Without the 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING FIRST REGULAR 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES PER 10,000 POPULATION OF THESE AGES! AND 
INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES,? 1920-34 
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16-year minimum age limit of the N. R. A. codes, there is every reason 


to believe that the upswing in general employment would have 
brought with it an increase in the employment of children as it has 
in the past. 





110 cities with 100,000 or more population reporting to the U. S. Children’s Bureau throughout the 
period. 


” Index of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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More complete information as to the number of certificates is: \jeq 
is available for the 8 years 1927 to 1934, 41 representative citics of 
100,000 population or more reporting for each year. Table 1 slows 
the change that has taken place in these cities in the rate of issuance of 
employment certificates per 10,000 children aged 14 and 15 in the 
population. The decrease in the rate in 1934 and, to a less devree. 
the decrease in 1933, indicate the effect of the N. R. A. code prohibi- 
tions, and the decreases from 1930 to 1933 not only reflect the general 
unemployment before the N. R. A. but are accentuated by the fact 
that work opportunities for children were being most severely cur- 
tailed in the occupations for which certificates are usually required. 

that is, manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile industries, and 
messenger service in most States, domestic service in a few States and 
cities, and only rarely street trades. 


Table 1.—Children 14 and 15 Years of Age Receiving First Regular Employ. 
ment Certificates and Rate per 10,000 of These Ages in 41 Cities, 1927 34! 
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receiving certificates | 
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! This table includes all cities of 100,000 or more population (1930 census) reporting to the Children’s 
Bureau each year of the period: Atlanta, Baltimore, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Erie, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Kans.), Knoxville, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Lowell, Lynn, Milwaukee (16-year minimum-age law enacted in 1933), Minneapolis, 
Nashville, New Haven, New York, Oakland, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Rochester (N. Y.), St. Paul, San Francisco, Scranton, Somerville (Mass.), South Bend, Springfield (Mess 
Washington (D. C.), Wichita, Wilmington (Del.), and Yonkers. 


The rates for each year in individual cities show wide differences 
between cities in different States, and even between cities in the same 
State (table 2). Up to the middle of 1933, these variations reflected 
differences in the demands for child labor, in the completeness of 
certification for first jobs, in the standards of the State child-labor laws 
as to the minimum school-grade requirement, and the minimum age 
at which work is permitted—14 or 15 and in other social means of 
control exercised by individual communities. The 1934 rates, on the 
other hand. reflect almost entirely the influence of the N. R. A. codes. 
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Table 2.—First Regular Employment Certificates Issued to Children 14 and 15 
Years of Age in Cities With Population of 100,000 or More, 1927-34 ! 
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Table 2.—First Regular Employment Certificates Issued to Children 14 and 1; 
Years of Age in Cities With Population of 100,000 or More, 1927—34—Con:! 








Rate per 10,000 children 14 and 15 years of age 





1929 1930 1931 1932 





(2) (?) (?) 

3 (?) (?) 
1,898 | 1,101 921 
221 242 151 
22 9 3 
921 584 425 

(?) (?) (?) 
847 735 


























1 Population according to 1930 census. 

2 No report. 

3 Report received that no certificates were issued. 

‘ Less than 1 per 10,000 children of these ages. 

5 Rate of 15-year-old children to population 14 and 15 years of age; law does not permit issuance of regular 
certificates to children under 15. 

6 16-year minimum-age law enacted in 1933; a few certificates were issued to 14- and 15-year-old children 


under special circumstances. 
Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age 


Information received by the Children’s Bureau as to employment 
of minors 16 and 17 years of age is more limited than that for the 
group 14 and 15 years of age, because in many States certificates are 
not required for minors after they reach 16. For the years 1927 to 
1934, however, reports from 18 cities having a population of 50,000 
or more show for the 16- and 17-year-old boys and girls increases in 
rates up to 1929 and decreases in 1930, 1931, and 1932, a trend similar 
to that for the younger group (table 3). But in 1933 and 1934, while 
the gainful employment of children of 14 and 15 years was declining 
notwithstanding a continuing rise in factory employment, minors of 
16 and 17 years were going to work in increasing numbers. 


Table 3.— Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age Receiving First Regular Employment 
Certificates and Rate per 10,000 Minors of These Ages in 18 Cities, 1927-34 ' 





Minors 16 and 17 years of age 
receiving certificates 





Percent 
of change 
in rate 























1 This table includes all cities of 50,000 or more population (1930 census) reporting to the Childrens 
Bureau each year of the od: Buffalo, Cincinnati, Columbia, Dayton, Grand Rapids, Hamtramck, 
Kalamazoo, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Saginaw, Francisco, 
Springfield (Ohio), Toledo, Yonkers, and Youngstown. Figures for cities in ‘New York and Wisconsit 
are for 16-year-old minors; law does not require issuance of certificates to minors over 16. 
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Table 4 gives the rates for the two age groups in cities with 100,000 
population or more, for which information was received each year 
during the 6-year period from 1929 to 1934. In this group of cities 
the increase in the rate in 1934 over 1932 was 23 percent for 16- and 
17-year-old minors, in contrast to a decrease of 78 percent for 14- 
and 15-year-old children. Chart 2 shows the trend compared with 
the factory-employment index. The line for the older workers 
follows the trend of general employment upward; that for children 
under 16 shows a sharp decline. 


Table 4.—Children 14-15 and 16-17 Years of Age Receiving First Regular 
Certificates and Rate per 10,000 of Each Age Group in 17 Cities, 1929-34! 





Children receiving certificates 





14 and 15 years of age 16 and 17 years of age 





Rate per Rate per 
10,000 10,000 
children of children of 
these ages these ages 





1, 227 
885 


697 
530 
349 
118 























| This table includes all cities of 100,000 or more population (1930 census) reporting to the Children’s 
Bureau each year of the period: Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Fall River, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Oakland, Rochester, San Diego, San Francisco, Somerville (Mass.), Syracuse, Utica, 
Washington (D. C.), and Yonkers. 

? 16-year minimum-age law enacted in Wisconsin in 1933. Figures for Grand Rapids are for 15-year-old 
children; law does not permit issuance of certificates to 14-year-old children. 

+ Figures for cities in New York and Wisconsin are for 16-year-old minors; law does not require issuance 
of certificates to minors over 16. 


Employment Certificates Issued in 1934 
Children 14 and 15 Years of Age Receiving Certificates 


In THE 19 States, the District of Columbia, and the 78 cities in 17 
other States from which the Children’s Bureau received reports in 
1934, only 14,157 children 14 and 15 years of age obtained first 
regular employment certificates* in that year. The number of 
certificates issued for work in manufacturing and mechanical and 
mercantile establishments was practically negligible; for the most 
part children who obtained certificates left school to go into domestic 
service, to help at home, or to engage in other work not covered by 
the codes. Between 1932, before the N. R. A. was in effect, and 1934, 
there was a decrease of 72 percent. The individual decreases for 





‘In addition, such certificates were issued to 87 children in 1 State and in 2 cities in 2 additional States 
where it was not possible to know whether the children were actually leaving school, because there was no 
provision for a special kind of certificate for work during vacation and outside school hours. 
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porting to the U. 8. Children’s Bureau throughout the period. 
2 Index of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





5 The following cities (62) reported less than 50 certificates issued to 14- and 15-year-old children in 193? 
or 1934: Akron, Altoona, Bethlehem, Canton, Charleston (W. Ve.), Chester (Pa.), Cicero (Ill.), Cincin- 
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Table 5.—Children 14 and 15 Years of A 
ment Certificates in 1929, 1932, and 19 
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ge Receiving First Regular Employ- 
34, and Percent of Change in 1934 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.—Children 14 and 15 Years of Age Receiving First Regular Em 


loy- 
ment Certificates in 1929, 1932, and 1934, and Percent of Change in 1934—Co,, 
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1 This table includes all States reporting and all cities with 50,000 cr more population (1930 census 
reporting 50 or more certificates in 1932 or 1934. 

? Percent not shown where number of children was less than 50 in 1929 or 1932 nor where figures were not 
available or not comparable. 

“ee children to whom regular certificates were issued for work outside school hours and during va- 
cation. 

4 Includes children to whom regular certificates were issued for work during vacation. 

5 Practically all these were 15-year-old children; minimum age for certification under the law is 15 years, 
but certificates were issued to a few 14-year-old children under special circumstances. 

6 Includes children to whom regular certificates were issued for ‘‘after-school’’ work. 

7 Includes children receiving certificates for domestic service in own or other home, not included in 1929 





or 1932. 

8 Practically all these were 15-year-old children; minimum age for certification under the law is 15 years, 
but certificates were issued to a few 14-year-old children under special circumstances. Includes children 
to whom regular certificates were issued for work outside schoo] hours and during vacation. 

* 16-year minimum-age law enacted in 1933; a few certificates were issued to 14- and 15-year-old children 
under special circumstances. 


- 

The contrast between 1929 and 1934 is still more striking. In the 
former year between 100,000 and 125,000 children 14 and 15 years of 
age left school for work in the States and cities reporting to the 
Children’s Bureau; in 1934 in the same localities only about 11,000 
received certificates, a decrease of approximately 90 percent. 


Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age Receiving Certificates 





The issuance of certificates to boys and girls 16 years of age and 
over is a regular practice in about one-third of the States from which 
reports either for entire States or for certain cities were received. 
In the localities reporting,’ 57,742 minors 16 and 17 years of age 
received employment certificates in 1934 (table 6). In the States and 
cities reporting for 1929, 1932, and 1934 the number of certificates 
issued to minors of this age group was 41 percent less in 1934 than 
in 1929, but 27 percent greater in 1934 than in 1932. 

This increase may reflect greater opportunities for employment, 
due to accelerated industrial and commercial activity, but un- 





* Four States and the District of Columbia and 55 cities in 9 other States. 
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doubtedly it reflects also the fact that most of the jobs which pre- 
viously lent themselves to the employment of minors under 16 were 
of necessity filled during 1934 by workers 16 years of age and over. 
The increases in individual cities reporting 50 or more certificates 
issued to 16- and 17-year-old minors in either of these 2 years’ varied 
widely—from 1 percent in New Rochelle, Yonkers, and Cincinnati, 
to 116 percent in Toledo; in Toledo a large proportion of the increase 
was due to children leaving school for domestic service, including 
work at home. Some places, on the other hand, reported decreases 
between 1932 and 1934. 


Table 6.— Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age Receiving First Regular Certificates 
in 1929, 1932, and 1934 and Percent of Change in 1934 








Percent of change 
Number of certificates issued in 1934 as com- 


ar ith— 
State and city ams serene 





1932 3 





—30 


— 53 
—3 
—9 

—49 

+49 

—46 
+2 

+16 


417, 893 
4 187 
4117 4176 

41,155 4 1, 638 
485 489 
470 471 

412,765 | 418,100 


' The only places reporting fewer than 50 certificates in both these years were Cleveland Heights (Ohio) 
Kalamazoo and Saginaw (Mich.), and Shreveport (La.). 
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Table 6.—Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age Receiving First Regular Certif ‘ates 
in 1929, 1932, and 1934 and Percent of Change in 1934—Continued 





























Percent of change 
Number of certificates issued in 1934 as com. 
State and city paaen wit! 
1929 2 1932 1934 19293 | 
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1 This table includes all States reporting and all cities with 50,000 or more population (1930 census 
reporting 50 or more certificates in 1932 or 1934. 
, ae not shown for cities not reporting in 1929, nor for cities having less than 50,000 estimated popu- 
ation. 

3 Percent not shown where number of minors was less than 50 in 1929 or 1932, nor where figures were not 
available or not comparable. 

4 Includes only 16-year-old minors; law does not require certificates for minors of 17 years of age. 

- Number of girls to whom regular certificates were issued; law does not require certificates for boys of 

these ages. 

6 Figures are for 2 distficts; no report for third district. 


Age and Schooling of Minors Receiving Certificates 


Seventy-four percent of the 14- and 15-year-old children for whom 
the last grade completed was reported in 1934 had completed the 
eighth or a higher grade. The gradual increase (noted in previous 
years) in the percentage of the children receiving certificates who 
had at least an eighth-grade education continued. In comparable 
localities it was 59 percent in 1927, 65 percent in 1931, and 78 percent 
in 1934. 

In a number of States completion of the eighth grade is required 
by law before children 14 and 15 years of age can obtain a certificate 
for full-time work. In a few States it is required only for 14-year-old 
children, and in others neither 14- nor 15-year-old children must come 
up to this standard. In the group in which the State has less tlian 
an eighth-grade requirement, 16 percent of the children receiving 
certificates had not gone beyond the sixth grade and only 18 percent 
had completed one or more years of high school, whereas in the group 
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dren, in some cases with exemptions, practically all the children 


had completed at least the sixth grade, and 38 percent had completed 


one or more years of high school. 

This educational requirement affects also the age of children going 
to work. Fourteen is the legal minimum age for general employment 
in all the States that report the number of certificates issued, except 
Maine, Michigan, and Rhode Island, which have a 15-year minimum, 
and Ohio, Utah, and Wisconsin, which have a 16-year minimum. 
From the localities having a 14-year age minimum there was a report 
as to age for 13,216 children receiving first regular certificates and of 
these children 21 percent were 14 years old when they started full- 
time employment. The reports made to the Children’s Bureau in 
past years show that the proportion has been smallest in States re- 
quiring completion of the eighth grade before children of this age are 
allowed to go to work. In States having this educational require- 
ment, 18 percent of the children obtaining certificates in 1934 were 14 
years of age, whereas in States having this requirement but permitting 
exemptions 33 percent, and in the States with a lower educational 
standard, 32 percent, were 14 years of age. 

As has been the case in previous years, a higher percentage of the 
16- and 17-year-old group (83 percent) than of the 14- and 15-year-old 
group (74 percent) had completed the eighth or a higher grade. 


Occupations Entered by Minors Going to Work 


The types of occupations entered by 14- and 15-year-old children 
going to work in 1934 were limited most drastically by the provisions 
of the N. R. A. codes. Even before 1934, there had been a shift 
toward the miscellaneous types of employment that are often unreg- 
ulated by State law, such as domestic service, street trades, agri- 
culture, and certain types of messenger work and personal service. 
In general these were also the types of occupations not under the 
N. R. A. codes. Of the 6,735 children 14 and 15 years of age for 
whom information concerning occupations was received in 1934, 
only 1 percent, in contrast with 29 percent in 1933, were first employed 
in manufacturing and mechanical occupations, 4 percent in mer- 
cantile establishments, and nearly all the rest in domestic and per- 
sonal service. 

In the group of States and cities reporting for both 1929 and 1934 
the proportion of children 14 and 15 years old entering manufactur- 
ing and mechanical occupations decreased from 44 percent in 1929 
to 1 percent in 1934, while the proportion entering domestic and 
personal service increased from about 10 percent to over 90 percent. 
A serious aspect of the situation is the large proportion of children 
leaving school to help at home. In 1 State and 86 cities in which 
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certificates or permits are required for work at home at least two. 
thirds of the children went into work in their own homes in 1934 
By far the largest proportion of the children receiving certificates 
were girls going into domestic service or helping at home; this causeq 
a decided change in the proportion of the 14- and 15-year-old childrep 
of each sex certificated for work; 81 percent were girls in 1934, as 
compared with 58 percent in 1933, and 43 percent in 1927. 

In contrast to the 14- and 15-year-old group, boys and girls of 1¢ 
and 17 entered much the same types of work as in 1933. However, 
there was a resumption of the trend away from manufacturing and 
mechanical occupations and into miscellaneous work which was 
noted in the years before 1933. In a group of places reporting for 
the 3 years, 21 percent entered manufacturing and mechanical work 
in 1934, as compared with 29 percent in 1932 and 34 percent in 1933. 


Future of Child Labor 


Berore the inception of the N. R. A., children of 14 and 15 years 
were leaving school and going to work at a time when millions of 
adults were jobless. It is true that the absolute number of children 
of these ages employed had decreased since i929, but there is no 
evidence that the decrease was greater proportionately than the drop 
in adult employment. Even in the best times, most jobs for 14- 
and 15-year-old children offered very low wages and little of value 
in training for better work; but during the depression there was a 
definite shift to jobs unregulated by law and less desirable in every 
way—for instance, domestic service and house-to-house canvassing— 
where the financial remuneration was exceedingly small, the hours 
of work long, and the opportunities for constructive training for 
future employment practically negligible. 

The improvement in conditions of child employment brought 
about by the N. R. A. has already been indicated. The usual 
tendency for child labor to increase as industrial conditions improve 
was reversed. During a period of nearly 2 years, until the code 
feature of the National Industrial Recovery Act was declared un- 
constitutional, the employment of children practically disappeared 
from manufacturing and trade. Now, because of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Schechter case, there is no longer a national 
minimum standard. Whether these gains can be kept, with* only 
the uneven protection of our State laws, is a serious question. Only 
three States—Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut—have 
this year raised their child-labor standards to meet the N. R. A. 
provisions,* and the laws of 41 States still permit children to enter 
gainful employment at ages which were prohibited under the codes. 


* Four States already had a 14-year.minimum when the codes went into effect. 
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The N. R. A. demonstrated that the practical elimination of 14- and 
15-year-old children from industry could be accomplished without 
disturbing our economic or social life. Acceptance of these standards 
was almost universal, and employers displaced this youngest group 
of employees by older workers without difficulty. To hold this 
advance, State standards must be materially strengthened, and the 
administrative protection that has been given children under 16 
through employment-certificate systems should be extended univer- 
sally to the 16- and 17-year-old group. 





















































SOCIAL SECURITY 





Estimates of Coverage and Cost of State Unemployment 
Compensation Systems 


N ESTIMATE has been made by the Social Security Board ' of 

the probable number of workers that will be covered by the 

Federal excise tax upon employers, the probable income from con- 

tributions, the possible effect of different waiting periods and of 

different rates of contributions on the period during which benetits 

can be paid to the compensable labor force, if the standards in the 
suggested State bill are observed. 

As actual experience with unemployment compensation is confined 
to one State—Wisconsin—which has had too brief an experience with 
the law to furnish any actuarial basis for the computations, it is 
possible only to estimate the benefits and the numbers affected by 
the law. In such an estimation the best method is to assume that 
an unemployment compensation plan on the lines of the suggested 
bill has been in operation for a period of years and then to study the 
conjectured past experience as a guide to the future. Lack of State 
statistics on unemployment makes such calculations for individual 
States difficult in most instances, with the result that when State 
statistics are wholly inadequate it is necessary to make the individual 
estimates in terms of average figures for the United States. 

Under the terms of the Federal act and those of the suggested State 
bill no unemployment benefits will be payable by a State until 2 years 
have elapsed after the first period with respect to which contributions 
are required. In connection with each State plan it will be necessary 
to establish employment records which will furnish a basis for revision 
of the figures before benefit payments are started. 

Although the States are free to provide more liberal coverage than 
that provided for in the Federal act, which covers all gainful workers 
employed in private establishments employing eight or more persons 
within at least 20 weeks in the calendar year, with the exception of 
agricultural workers, domestic servants, Federal and State employees, 
and certain other employments, the estimates have been made on t!ie 
basis of the coverage of the act. The proportion of workers affected 
by unemployment insurance varies between States in accordance with 





1U. 8. Social Security Board. Actuarial Factors in State Unemployment Compensation P):.ns 
Washington, 1935. (Mimeographed.) 
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ihe industrial make-up of the States, i. e., whether primarily agri- 
cultural or manufacturing. As an example, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island would have had about 56 percent of their gainful 
workers covered in 1930, while Mississippi would have had only about 
20 percent. 

Estimates of the average yearly employment and unemployment 
within the compensable labor force are based on indexes published 
monthly by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
United States censuses of occupations and unemployment of April 
1930. In 1933, it is estimated, the total number of employed workers 
covered would have been 14,611,000. 

The volume of unemployment shows wide variations between 
States, according to the estimated percentage of the compensable 
labor foree unemployed in April 1930, ranging from approximately 
20 percent in Nevada to about 8.8 percent in South Dakota, while in 
1933 the range was from 47.2 percent in Michigan to 14.9 percent in 
Georgia. However, when the unemployment is averaged over a 
period of years, the range of variations appears to decrease, so that 
for the period 1930-33 the peak of 35.9 percent unemployed in 
Michigan is less than twice as large as the low of 19.1 percent in 
Georgia. For longer periods—10 years or more—it is considered 
probable that the range of variations would be even smaller. 

It is pointed out that the number unemployed is not the only 
factor affecting the unemployment-insurance funds, but that the 
length of the unemployment period is also a factor and one which will 
vary somewhat between States. A continuous turn-over of labor, 
so that large numbers of the labor force are without work for rela- 
tively short periods, results in a much greater drain on the unemploy- 
ment-insurance funds than does a large group subject to chronic 
unemployment. 

Contributions to the unemployment-insurance funds will vary 
from year to year with fluctuations in the number of persons covered 
as well as in their wages, and as low rates of pay tend to occur with 
high rates of unemployment the years when incomes are smallest 
will also be the years when the demand for benefits will be greatest. 
In periods of high unemployment, therefore, drastic measures will 
have to be taken to keep the system on a solvent basis unless sufficient 
reserves have been accumulated. A rough approximation on the 
basis of 3 percent of wages and salaries shows that in 1933 about 
$528,060,000 would have been collected. 

The maximum duration of benefits which might be provided on the 
basis of unemployment experience in the United States as a whole 
with contribution rates of 3, 4, or 5 percent are estimated to be 10, 15, 
and 21 weeks with a waiting period of 2 weeks; 11, 17, and 24 weeks 
with a waiting period of 3 weeks; and 12, 18, and 26 weeks with a 
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waiting period of 4 weeks. These estimates, based only on availab|. 
statistics, relate to the United States as a whole and do not represep; 
possible payments by individual States. It is therefore urged in the 
report that States having more adequate statistics of their own rates 
of unemployment should make independent estimates in order t 
ascertain the duration of benefits under unemployment compensatioy 
plans to be undertaken by them. 





Madras Maternity Benefit Act, 1935 


N ACT to prevent the employment of women in factories in the 

Presidency of Madras for some time before and for 4 weeks after 

confinement and to provide maternity benefits was assented to by 
the Governor General on February 24, 1935.' 

The act covers only factories which are not seasonal, and the bene- 
fits are payable only to workers who have been employed in the 
factory from which benefit is claimed for pot less than 9 months 
immediately before the date on which written notice to the employer 
is given. 

The rate of benefit is 8 annas a day. The maximum period of 
benefit is 7 weeks—the 3 weeks prior to and including the day of 
confinement and the 4 weeks immediately after that day. Benefits 
for the preconfinement period are paid only for the actual days of 
absence. If the woman dies within the benefit period, benefit is to 
be paid only for the time up to and including the day of death, such 
payment to be made to the person designated by her or to her legal 
representative. 

Section 6 (1) of the act reads as follows: 

6. (1) Any woman worker in a factory entitled to maternity benefit under 
the provisions of this act may give notice in writing to her employer stating that 
her maternity benefit may be paid to her or to such other person as she may 
nominate in this behalf and that she will not work in any employment during 
the period for which she receives maternity benefit. If the woman worker has 
not been confined, such notice shall state that she expects to be confined within 
1 month from the date of the notice; if she has been confined, such notice shall 
be given within 1 week of her confinement. 

On the receipt of this notice the employer must give the worker 
leave of absence until 4 weeks after thedayofherconfinement. Within 
48 hours of the presentation of such proof as the Government may pre- 
scribe that the woman has been confined, the employer shall pay the 
maternity benefit for the period preceding her confinement. [or 
the period after confinement the benefit must be paid promptly 
“each fortnight in arrear.” 





1 International Labor Office. Legislative series 1935, Ind. 2: Madras. Geneva 1935. 
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It is unlawful for an employer to give notice of dismissal ‘during 
such absence or on such day that the notice will expire during such 
absence.” In case of notice of dismissal without sufficient cause 
within 3 months preceding confinement the worker may not be de- 
prived ‘fof any maternity benefit to which but for such notice she 
would have been, or would on or before the date of her confinement 
have become, entitled under this act.”” Questions of whether notices 
of dismissals in such cases were or were not given for sufficient cause 
are to be referred to the inspector of factories, whose decisions in such 
matters are to be final. 

Work in another factory after leave of absence has been received 
from the employer results in forfeiture of claim to maternity benefit. 

An employer who violates the provisions of the act is punishable 
with a fine of not to exceed 250 rupees. 

A copy of the act and the rules connected therewith in the local 
vernacular must be conspicuously placed by the employer in every 
factory having woman employees. 



































































EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Modifications of Labor Policies Under the Works 
Program 


| HE rules and regulations relating to wages, hours of work, and 

conditions of employment under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935' have been modified in certain particulars by 
Executive and administrative orders. 

Authority is given by Executive order (No. 7117) of July 29, 1935, 
to the Works Progress Administrator or his representative to redefine 
any of the regions defined in the original schedule of monthly earnings 
whenever necessary to prevent “‘undue inequality among workers 
accustomed to similarity of wage rates.””’ This order was issued to 
correct inequitable conditions which had developed, such as where 
two cities in different States were connected by a bridge and were 
part of the same industrial area, but under the original schedule of 
earnings were in different regions and would be paid different wage 
rates. 

Another Executive order (No. 7119), issued July 30, permits wage 
rates on certain projects (to be determined by the Works Progress 
Administrator)-to be fixed in accordance with local wage conditions 
by the administrative agency in charge of the project.” 

Where workers on a project are furnished board and lodging in 
camps or lodging houses at or near their workplace by the agency of 
the Federal Government in charge of such project, an Executive 
order of October 1 provides that a reasonable charge for such board 
and lodging shall be deducted from their monthly earnings based on 
the schedule, provided the sum so deducted shall not exceed $15 per 
month per worker. 

The Works Progress Administrator is given discretion, in another 
Executive order of October 1, to make the schedule of monthly earn- 
ings applicable to a township as well as a county. 

Two important orders have been issued by the Works Progress 
Administrator. By one order the State administrators of the Works 

1 See Monthly Labor Review for August 1935 (p. 343) for a summary of the labor policies of the \V orks 
Program. 


? Thus, on July 31, 1935, the Works Progress Administrator issued an order authorizing the Reset!) «me! 
Administration to determine wage rates on certain projects in accordance with local conditions. 
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Program are given authority to fix the hours of labor on relief work, 
though ‘‘security wage” scales, ranging from $19 to $94 a month, 
are unchanged. No minimum number of hours is fixed, the only 
restriction being a maximum of 8 hours per day and 40 per week. 
This makes it possible in some cases, if the hours are set low enough, 
to make the ‘‘security wage” the equivalent of union wages. 

Because of an alleged shortage of skilled workers on the relief rolls, 
another order of the Federal Administrator permits State administra- 
tors to waive the requirement that 90 percent of the persons employed 
on a work project must be taken from the relief rolls, in cases where 
there are ‘‘no qualified workers on the public relief rolls available 
within the vicinity of the project.” ‘‘Vicinity” is described as 
“an area within which the worker may travel to and from work 
without unusual expenditure of time or excessive cost for transporta- 
tion.” The Administrator had earlier decided that employees on 
the P. W. A. slum-clearance program need not come from relief rolls, 
and another administrative order exempted from the 90 percent 
restriction the employment of clients on resettlement or rural rehabili- 
tation projects on notice by the Resettlement Administration that 
such work is needed by them to supplement their earnings. 


Industrial and Agricultural Work-Relief Projects 
in the United States 


VER 225,000 persons on the relief rolls throughout the United 

States have been engaged in producing goods for their own 
use under work projects sponsored, financed, and directed by the relief 
administrations, according to a recent report.! The report was based 
on data obtained from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and the various State administrations. There were 7,650 work-relief 
projects of this kind in operation in the middle of November 1934. 
They were located in every State and in the District of Columbia, 
and employed a total of 225,289 persons. The kinds of goods 


produced by these work projects were as follows: 


Percent 
Total projects 100. 0 


Clothing, sewing of garments, etc 30. 
Food, canning and preserving 15. 
Fuel, cutting wood, digging peat, etc 

Garden products 

Household goods 

Construction materials 


29. 





' Wolfe, Ernest J. Industrial and agricultural work relief projects in the United States. A report sub- 
mitted to the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. New York, 79 Madison Ave., 1935. 
(Mimeographed). 
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The total value of the goods produced by these projects durine the 
month of December 1934 was over $10,520,000, distributed as follows. 


Value 











Total production________.__._._-_______.___.___. $10, 529, 089 
es eit al “pag code 7, 945, 681 
Meat and meat products- aE Ba ee a 7, 409, 042 
Fruit and vegetables_____ ~ pa 525, 931 
Other food products_-_-—-__- 10, 708 
Chatihiac 8c) bostaziac ' fey pee es 583, 260 
House furnishings - _- ; a > & rete 1, 834, 412 
Miscellaneous__...._______. oa sere oe 165, 736 


All the necessaries of life and some of the articles used in the pro- 
duction of other goods are being produced by work-relief projects. 
The variety of articles is very great. More than half (51 percent) of 
the workers on these projects are engaged in the production of food. 
Relief workers raise, can, and dehydrate vegetables; raise and butcher 
animals and can their meat; raise and process cereals; carry on dairy 
farming; catch, smoke, and can fish; make sauerkraut and chili, etc. 

Gardening is one of the most successful activities of these projects. 
Some of the gardens are what are popularly known as subsistence 
gardens. The workers are furnished seed and fertilizer and in many 
cases agricultural implements, and occasionally the land has already 
been prepared by other relief workers. The produce resulting from 
their labors becomes their property for their own use. In other 
gardens the relief clients work as employees of the State relief admin- 
istration, being given a relief allowance as a wage. The product of thie 
gardens belongs to the State relief administration and is distributed, 
fresh or canned, among its relief clients. 

During the year 1934, 1,820,663 gardens were planted. These gar- 
dens produced 44,608,777 bushels, valued at $47,518,846. Of the 
total production, 5,140,296 bushels were canned, the resulting product 
having a total value of $9,421,889. After all cost deductions, a net 
return of $3.45 was made for every dollar spent on gardening and 
canning. Over 2,387,000 families were supplied with the products of 
these gardens. 

Cloth weaving, knitting, making and repairing of clothing, tanning, 
making of leather jackets, and making and repairing of shoes, are 
work-relief projects which have been operated in many States to 
furnish clothing for relief clients. Sewing rooms for the making and 
repairing of garments have turned out hundreds of thousands of 
garments monthly. 

Among the household furnishings which have been manufactured on 
relief projects are furniture, mattresses, bedding, stoves, rugs, ¢]\ina- 
ware, brooms, and kitchen utensils. Fuel has been furnished to 
relief families through coal mines operated by some work projects, 
wood-cutting projects, and in one case by peat digging and processing. 
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Shelter for relief families is the object of work projects for lumber 
cutting, millwork, brickmaking, tile manufacturing, house construc- 
tion, and building repair. 

Laundering and barbering are among the personal services furnished 
by and for relief workers. 

Harness and wagon making and truck repairing have been carried 
on to aid in transportation on relief projects. Discarded army 
harness is rebuilt to make it suitable for farm purposes. 

Other projects include the production of tools and implements, 
health appliances, baskets, toys, and soap and cosmetics, book 
mending and binding, printing, fiber and fiber products processing, 
stone quarrying and crushing, etc. 

For reasons of morale and economy, work projects should be 
prominent in the relief program, the author of the report believes. 

Men and women working at the activities in which they earned their living in 
private industry, producing the commodities necessary to maintain them, will 
generally be happier than on other forms of relief. They will retain skill in their 
usual occupation and will maintain their self-respect. 


Industrial work relief is economical because the beneficiaries contribute labor to 
their own support. 
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Working Conditions and Wages in Ethiopia ! 


OR the most part the feudal system of employment still prevails 

in Ethiopia. Under this system cash wages are rarely paid. 
Compensation is usually in the form of food, shelter, and clothing. 
Trade among the natives is ordinarily transacted by barter and is 
on such a small scale that there is relatively little need for cash. 

In Addis Ababa and a few other centers of population cash wage 
payments have recently been introduced by foreigners. Unskilled 
labor receives from 15 to 30 cents a day.? Helpers to foreigners are 
paid trom $1.50 to $6 a month. The few small foreign-owned coffee 
plantations are able to secure floating peasant labor at about 10 
cents a day, and the small-scale mining enterprises of the country 
pay native labor at the rate of about 23 cents a day. 

At the current rate of exchange, skilled labor in the repair shops of 
the one railroad in Ethiopia is paid about $80 a month and unskilled 
laborers from 15 to 60 cents a day. The wages of motor-car and 
truck drivers average about $16 a month and garage mechanics earn 
up to $100 a month. In the building trades, carpenters, masons, 
and other skilled workmen are paid from 90 cents to $2.40 a day 
and the services of unskilled laborers are obtainable at from 10 to 
30 cents a day. Semiskilled workmen in the printing and publishing 
trades earn from_15 to 90 cents a day and the monthly wages of 
skilled workers range as high as $66. 

Piecework is scarcely known in Ethiopia, although many jobs are 
done on contract. 

Ordinarily nine hours constitute a day’s work in Etbiopia. Over- 
time is rare, as operations are seldom rushed to the extent of requiring 
work outside of regular hours. Moreover, facilities for nightwork 
are lacking. 












1 From a report by James L. Park, American vice consul at Addis Ababa. 

2 The monetary unit in Ethiopia is chiefly the Maria Theresa thaler containing 28.0668 grams of silver 
The par value of the thaler varies with the price of silver, but at the time this report was prepared the 
thaler was worth approximately 30 cents and conversions into United States currency were made on this 
basis. 
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As already indicated, payments in kind are common under the 
native feudal system. Employers frequently supply clothing, 
laundry soap, and the equivalent of a cent or two for lunch to day 
laborers. Free housing is often provided for laborers engaged over 
an extended period and the practice is quite common for permanent 
helpers. : 

Deductions from wages are common only in the form of disciplinary 
fnes. ‘There is, however, a tax of 15 cents for registration of a 
native employee of a foreigner, plus 7% cents for each month of such 
employment. This is frequently deducted from the wage. 


Working Population of France, Census of 1931 


HE total population of France in 1931 was 41,228,466, an 

increase of approximately 1 million persons during the 5-year 
period from 1926. An important part of this increase was due to 
the increase in the number of foreigners living in France, who num- 
bered 2,409,335 in 1926 and 2,714,697 in 1931. 

The employed population grew more slowly than the total popula- 
tion; that is, from 21,394,088 to 21,611,835, an increase of 217,741 
persons. This slow rate of growth may be explained in part by the 
increase in the number of unemployed and in the number of persons 
reaching the pensionable age. The number of employed women 
increased from 7,837,776 to 7,900,348. 

The greatest reduction in employment occurred in agriculture and 
forestry, where only 35.3 percent of the total number of workers 
were employed in 1931 as compared with 38 percent in 1926. The 
greatest increases occurred in commerce, excavating and stone 
construction, and public services. 

The results of the French census of 1931, showing the division of 
the population by industry and the changes which had taken place 
since the census of 1926, have been published recently by the French 
Statistical Office.' Table 1 shows the number employed in the 
different industries in 1926 and 1931, by sex. 


' France. Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, April-June 1935. 
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Table 1.—Number of Persons in the Different Industries in France 1926 and 193], 
by Sex 








Number in specified industry in— 





Industry rhe 
| 








1931 | 1926 ’ 

ohne: Ges, owes Tes \ 

| Total 1 | Males | Females | | Total al Males | Female { 

All industries... .. ae bt 611, 835 13,7 711, 487 | 487 |7, 7, 900, 348 5 hice 394, 088 1, 556, 312 7, 837, 77 ' 























































Agriculture and forestry_......._-- = E 7, 637, 433 a4 4, 447, 051 |3, 190, 382 | 8, 129, 824 | “4, 7Al, 661 RR 189 
RS 63, 396 | 3, 351 70, 125 | 67, 096 3 (19 
Mines and quarries___.....-_________- | 440, 677 429, 308 11, 369 433,991 | 422, 333 11 R58 
Smelting and refining _- cncoll Sei 173,231 | 165,998 7, 233 153,167 | 148,131 5 ()3¢ 
incumidiistad te katbnnencden FS 1, 468, 238 | 1, 299, 595 168, 643 | 1,416,312 | 1, 268,279 18 ()33 
a a Se ee ee 541, 671 386, 553 155, 118 506, 999 377, 260 129. 739 
OS NT ay Se is 2 238,297 | 184,609 53, 688 218, 145 173, 001 45, 144 
Rubber, paper, boxes - ee iC 97, 838 68, 567 155, 688 93, 132 62. 556 
| et eee eee 8 Ne 154,819 | 110,633 44, 186 141, 694 102, 966 8, 728 
, AREER ea eR aaa 920, 460 370, 419 550,041 | 932,858 378, 501 4 357 
oe | 1,001, 136 160, 947 840, 189 | 1,066, 090 | 159, 463 106, 627 
Hides and skins___.._____- Gib cadctcnd ae ree coe 85,210 | 310,379 | 232, 532 77, 847 
Woodworking_.______- totawdval ae 592, 615 56,655 | 719,467 | 659, 184 60, 28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ________- 76, 348 46, 041 30, 307 56,240 | 32,605 23, 635 
Stonecutting and grinding_.......____- a 38, 653 36, 885 1, 768 40, 492 | 38, 837 1, 655 
Excavating and stone construction ___- 886, 138 874, 421 11,717 745,031 | 736,708 & 39 
Brick and stone works-____..__-- | 223, 095 183, 927 39, 168 218, 224 180, 575 57, 649 
0 NST EET TTT RE .| 258,058 186, 048 72, 010 247, 452 | 147, 513 19, 939 
0 he E ERE SEE | 811, 298 748, 698 62, 600 783, 915 723, 661 60, 254 
(i a ee 2, 406, 407 | 1,339,614 |1, 066,793 | 2,203,478 | 1, 278, 727 24, 75 
pS aoe Seen : 288, 983 198, 558 90, 425 245,254 | 176,619 8, 6 
Liberal professions ---...._.......-_-- 657, 757 332,641 | 325,116 587, 846 309,330 | 278, 5if 
ES ee 99, 360 67,561 | 31,799 66, 519 51, 794 14, 72: 
Domestics_- ee eee dG SS a + es ee 794, 016 109,006 | 685,010 780, 165 107, 170 672, 998 
elites tid eticiwenis bo aheuiplin dyitls | 410, 235 2} eee 350, 539 350, 539 

Public serv ices, administrative........| 786,726 558,768 | 227,958 707, 741 | 513, 972 13, 769 
Public services, industrial_........__- 116, 454 | 95, 409 21, 045 106, 453 | 84, 723 21, 73 











Classification of the workers in 1931 according to occupational 
status shows that there were 3,392,423 male and 2,844,155 female 
heads of establishments; 1,958,040 male and 1,066,845 female salaried 
employees; 6,491,660 male and 2,651,885 female wage earners: 
1,561,223 males and 1,192,789 females working for themselves. In 
addition there were 308,141 male and 144,674 female salaried workers 
and wage earners without employment. 

Table 2 shows the number of industrial establishments having speci- 
fied numbers of employees in 1926 and 1931 and the total number of 
workers in each group of establishments. 


Table 2. 






Number of Industrial Establishments in France and Number of 
Workers in 1926 and 1931, Dad Size of Establishment 
























‘Tos N umber of establishments Number of wor! 





Size of establishment 








1931 1926 








dinindnaesecndoadignpenisinahion 1, 567, 270 ek § | eras ~-=-- 
1 to 20 employees-_-.-_.-...------.--- 1, 932, 587 2, 119, 821 4, 608, 992 4, 876, 754 
Oe ins ons cccedngebasécoous 31, 767 29, 871 999, 799 140, $41 
51 to 100 employees----................--.-.- 10, 424 9, 568 724, 773 | 668, 98¢ 
101 to 500 employees. --_-...-.--- sahee AR N= 8, 082 7, 585 1, 573, 097 1, 478, 5 
Over 500 employees. -.-......---- Senaniw eat ice 1, 264 1, 185 1, 721, 396 1, 641,4 
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Factory Employment in Japan, 1933 ! 


ORE than 1,900,000 persons were shown by the 1933 census 

in Japan to be working in factories at the close of that year. 
The census covered only factories actually employing, or equipped 
with productive capacity. for, five or more workers. The 71,940 
factories in this class were found to be employing 1,901,091 persons, 
of whom 967,659 were males and 933,432 females. Approximately 
48 percent of the total workers were employed in the textile factories, 
13.1 percent in the manufacture of machinery and apparatus, and 
8.6 percent in the chemical industry. Slightly over 81.2 percent of 
the workers in the textile industry were females. 

Children under 16 years of age constituted about 10 percent of the 
factory workers. Even in the textile factories only 16.5 percent of 
the workers were under 16 years of age, while 82.6 percent were from 
16 to 50 years of age, leaving less than 1 percent in the older age 
groups. 

In 1933 the number of working hours in the factories included in 
the survey totaled 5,400,000,000, the total pay roll 647,000,000 yen, 
and the hourly earnings 12 sen. Data on hours, pay roll and hourly 
earnings, by industry, are given in the following table. 


Total Hours Worked and Total and Average Earnings in Factories in Japan, 1933 


[Yen (100 sen) at par=about 50 cents; exchange rate in 1933= 25.6 cents] 








Number Hourly 
of Total hours Total pay rolls| earn- 
worked ings 


Industry 2 
actories 





Sen 

197, 125, 497 
479, 950, 976 
302, 897, 411 
33, 402, 376 
750, 924, 389 
372, 269, 184 71, 512, 314 
164, 578, 811 33, 937, 592 
2, 599, 851, 006 190, 767, 980 
188, 890, 613 24, 003, 488 
310, 271, 021 31, 749, 943 


5, 400, 161, 374 1 647, 340, 199 


Ceramics and glassware. - . 
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Food and drink 

Gas and electricity... ..__- 
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' As given in The Oriental Economist; items given total 647,430,199 yen. 


' Data are from the Oriental Economist (Tokio), August 1935. 







































































































SELF-HELP MOVEMENT 





Self-Help Among the Unemployed in California 


HE lower Pacific coast continues to be one of the most important 

regions as regards the cooperative self-help movement. Since 
the spring of 1932, when the first self-help group was organized in 
Compton, this form of cooperative effort has been participated in by 
a considerable proportion of the unemployed in Southern California. 
The movement has not been so wide-spread in the northern part of 
the State. 


Self-Help in Southern California 


A RECENT report ' summarizes the developments up. to the spring 
of 1935. According to this study, the self-help cooperatives in Los 
Angeles County have passed through four definite, though over- 
lapping, stages: (1) A barter or “‘vegetable stage’’, lasting from the 
formation of the movement through 1932;? (2) a “radical” stage. 
occurring during the winter of 1932-33; (3) a “‘political-relief”’ stage 
lasting until the spring of 1934; and (4) the present “production” 
stage, which began with the first Federal grants for productive pur- 
poses. 

During the barter stage the efforts of the association were bent 
toward obtaining food, through the exchange of the members’ labor 
on the local farms for second-grade vegetables for which there was no 
cash market. This activity, though no longer the predominant ac- 
tivity, is still carried on, and the report under review states that thie 
farmers are willing to continue on the same basis, “particularly since 
the average hour of labor has not cost them more than 10 cents in the 
cash value of produce exchanged.” 

The second stage was characterized by organized protests of the 
unemployed against eviction of their members and by other public 
demonstrations. 

During the third stage the self-help groups received money and 
favors from local political groups and public authorities, and the sum 
of $35,000 was obtained to finance the purchase of staple foods (sugar, 
coffee, lard, cereals, etc.), which were distributed through self-help 
channels over a 6-month period. 





1 Kerr, Clark, and Taylor, Paul 8. The self-help cooperatives in California. Berkeley, University 0! 
California Press, 1935. (Reprint from Essays in Social Economics, May 1935.) 

1A detailed account of the movement during this period, made from first-hand study by the Bureau 0! 
Labor Statistics, was given in the April 1933 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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In the spring of 1933 the bureau of county welfare organized an 
area conference of cooperatives. A report issued in July 1933 by 
the county food administration showed that 128 self-help units, with 
21,710 active family members, had obtained and distributed 4,761,653 
pounds of food, chiefly vegetables, at a cost to the county (for gasoline) 
of about $4 per ton and 40 cents per family. 

The State director for self-help required that before any grants for 
productive purposes be applied for under the new Relief Act of 1933 
the groups must demonstrate their ability “to manage their own 
affairs, render proper accounting, and unify their movement.” In 
response to this demand 103 units combined to form the Unemployed 
Cooperative Distribution Committee (U. C. D. C.). Relief funds 
amounting to $30,000 were obtained from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, and an additional $30,000 was provided by 
the county, for the bulk purchase of commodities; and the distribution 
of these commodities was turned over to the new self-help committee 
as a test of its efficiency. 

During this period the family income of the self-help members, 
through the cooperative group, was about $12 a month. “At least 
one-third”’ of this sum came from donations; “only one-third came 
from labor exchange; and the remainder came mostly from intra-unit 
services’’, such as barbering and shoe repairing. 


Self-Help in Northern California 


SELF-HELP activities have been far less wide-spread in northern 
California than in the Los Angeles district. On the other hand, the 
smaller number of northern groups includes one or two which have 
been outstanding in their achievements. 

It is pointed out that many of the groups were short lived. The 
development and recession of these groups corresponded roughly to 
that of the Los Angeles movement. At the peak of the southern 
expansion a State-wide organization was formed which held several 
meetings. Differences over leadership and economic views soon split 
this body and it ceased to function. A later attempt to extend the 
movement on a State-wide basis failed because of the unwillingness of 
the northern leaders to be drawn into the ‘political entanglements” 
of the southern groups. 

San Francisco and the East Bay region were the localities most 
numerously represented by self-help activities. While many of these 
lived only a short time, units were formed in Atascadero, Palo Alto, 
San Jose, and Monterey which survived. The movement in San 
Francisco disappeared altogether. 

Of about 20 groups in the East Bay region only a few attained any 
degree of success. Outstanding among these was the Unemployed 
Exchange Association (U. X. A.) whose activities have been described 
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in a previous issue of the Monthly Labor Review.* This org:nizg. 
tion has been remarkable for its self-reliance, emphasis upon euca- 
tional activities, democratic organization combined with deleg. tion 
of authority, round-table discussion (open to both members and 
public) of activities, actual and anticipated, and its concentration 
upon efficient production of a few commodities of wide currency and 
trading value. 


Production by Self-Help Groups 


THE report points out that although some of the groups had from 
the first engaged in such productive operations as gardening, canning, 
and wood cutting, they were entirely without capital equipment and 
production was therefore beyond their reach. In addition, most of 
the groups looked upon self-help as merely an expedient which would 
fill in until they were able to secure cash employment. The era of 
productive activities for self-help groups began with the making of 
grants for productive purposes under the Federal Relief Act of 1933. 

Table 1 shows the geographical distribution of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration grants in California. 


Table 1.—Geographical Distribution of Federal Grants to Self-Help Groups in 
California, October 1933 to December 1934 


























Number Number 

| Amount Percent | of coop- | oy)... 

County | granted of total | erative | °! © “ 

units 
pF ER Sen Se Se a os oom $102, 500. 00 24.9 3 
a i cn Sscushndirkeetbenthineh eaaserns sda ded 164, 603. 57 40.0 50 
| i: A SN’ 6 . 3, 000. 00 .8 l 
Orange. _---- din dceeeiale oscil sien aaaimaaed oe 98, 131. 34 23.8 20 
Riverside... PETRIE Ree 13, 813. 00 3.3 2 
fe eee ee 1, 846. 27 4 1 
San Luis Obispo__..._.---- 17, 969. 00 4.4 l 
Santa Clara......______- 9, 824. 85 2.4 2 |_._- 

 _———- 16. 00 ‘neat l 
a a ee a a 411, 704. 03 100. 0 81 














Most of the funds, it is pointed out, went for projects which could 
be completed quickly with untrained labor and a high proportion of 
labor cost. Table 2 shows the funds granted for the various types 
of productive activity. 





3 May 1933 (p. 1102). 
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Table 2.—Amount of Grants for Specified Self-Help Production Projects in 
California, August 1933 to ] December 1934 








Amount 
granted 


: Amount 
Type of project Type of project granted 


Se 
S3sse 


Sewing , Transportation - 

Farming and gardening Utilities and overhead 

Yanni Office expenses _- 
Commiissaries.............-- 


$113, 363. 36 
15, 467. 73 
9, 462. 17 
1, 416. 50 


ast 
eae 


FSS 
wae 


a 
Major production grants: Auxiliary grants: e 
| 


— OO 
SNe 
~] 
2s 
=~? 
S= 


Sawmiliiilig....-..-....-. 
Dairying-- 


Total - ail — 139, 709. 76 


Bi 





Shoe Meenas»... 02.50.55 
Fishimg.....-~----------- 

Poultry raising. 

Furniture making - - - - -- 

Soap manufacture ...._... 
Dehydrating...........-.-- 
Orchard cultivation --- 

Rabbit raising 

Wood cutting----- 

Fruit and vegetable gathering.. 
Hoetiaadsiediincc-cscus-.- im 
Te SE ae ee ee ae 
Weaving--....-- 

Handicrafts and arts.......___.___| 
Hay baling 

Welding 

Sales and advertising 

Contingency 


Service grants: 
Barber shops 592. 27 
Kitchens__-- res dial 635. 10 


ate atakaa 
BEERS 


By 


SSSSQNSSSESRSESS 


-_--* 


1, 227. 37 


ee grants: 
ransportation 11, 300. 00 
Unemployed Cooperative Distri- 
bution Committee_-_- 45, 000. 00 


rpyyY 
or 
ganas 
Penne 


| 56, 300. 00 
| 468, 004, 03 
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In the peak month, November 1934, the division of self-help of the 
California Emergency Relief Administration reported, the groups 


had a total production, by some 6,300 workers, having a cash value 
of $98,000. Itis pointed out, however, that this represented only 
60 hours’ work per member per month and that a large proportion of 
that time was not applied to production but was ‘‘directed to barter, 
salvage, and other activities which augmented the income above the 
figures cited.” 

Status and Problems of the Movement 


CoMPARATIVE data for February 1933 and December 1934 show 
an increase in the number of units in operation but a considerable 
decrease in membership. The decline in membership is attributed 
mainly to “‘liberalization of eligibility requirements for relief, doubled 
budgets, and the shift from direct to work relief’’, but in some degree 
also to “‘reduced crop surpluses and increased resistance of business 
to chiseling.”” The details, by counties, are shown in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Distribution of California Self-Help Units and Membership, F ebruary 
1933 and December 1934 
Units in operation Members 
Number Percent Number Percent 
County . 
Febru- |Decem-| Febru- | Decem- a, Ey Febru- Der 
ary ber ary ber ary | ber ary be 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 
OOS ee ana 107 136 64.9 77.0 27, 300 | 7, 758 80. 4 70.4 
RE SS ee 22 5 13. 4 2.8 | 3,400 1, 635 10.0 14 
iit 2 AL a 16 20; 9.7] 11.2] 1,420| 929 4.2 , 
Ee a ae l 2 | .6 1.2 100 | 190 - 
2... | See 5 1 3.0 | .6 920 150 "a7 1 
San Bernardino.__________- Pe ee 1 l .6 .6 50 | 62 1 
Seen Caeee........... apes s te 2 2 1.2 1.2 2! 62 7 
, OEE - 4 2 2.4 1,2 200 56 6 | 
ee See ee She aaek 1 ] .6 .6 75 50 2] 
| TT TE AEP EE oe Ts ee mW OPyr wee: | ae 
San Mateo.....-.--- a ee * pare. 3 1 1.8 .6 85 38 . 
eee 2 1 1.2 .6 120 32 3 
San Luis Obispo-_-- BLE cine eS Je iseads ste Js 
., : daatqeuunenmewtint tla enlie. ee ae . ) iducsce 
San Joaquin. astinhiee aiahdtece 1 l -6 6 110 10 3 
Total. -_-__- a ninth eB! 165 176 100.0 | 100.0 | 34,030 | 11,063 100. 0 


























The chief problems of the self-help groups have been those of leader- 
shrp and management, working efficiency, and distribution. Efficient 
management has been difficult to obtain, partly because the pre- 
ponderance of unskilled laborers in the membership has meant a 
comparatively small reservoir of managerial ability from which to 
draw, partly because of the repeated withdrawals of the more com- 
petent to take cash employment, and partly because of the difficulty 
of reconciling democratic methods with efficiency. 

Working efficiency has been hampered by diversity of skills (a 
handicap particularly in units specializing in a few products), by the 
high average age of the members‘ which makes difficult their voca- 
tional retraining, by a high turn-over in membership, by the limited 
and interrupted periods of work (normally only 2 days a week), by 
the burden of drones, and by poor plant conditions. 

The difficulties of distribution lie in the lack of adequate information 
and facilities for intercooperative exchange, unequal efficiency of the 
various units, necessity for part payment in cash, etc. The last is 
the most serious problem. A continuous inflow of money is necessary 
for the purchase of raw materials, and for the purchase of services 
and commodities which cannot be bought with the members’ labor. 
The terms of the Federal grants prohibit sale for cash on the open 
market, and cash markets are therefore limited to relief agencies and 
to members able to pay in cash. Unfortunately for the self-help 
groups, the relief agencies commenced the distribution of relief in 
cash instead of commodities about the time the self-help groups began 


4 One-half are at least 48 years of age, or more than 10 years older than the average of the employed 
population. 
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to produce. Also, some of the relief services have their own produc- 
tion programs, and others buy only in carload lots and at distress 
prices. Efforts to develop a ‘“‘consumer membership” have been 
limited by the high prices and small variety of goods offered in the 
commissaries. 

The failure to find sufficient cash outlets for goods has resulted in 
many cases either in temporary shut-downs of plant or in production 
at less than capacity. In October 1934 the cash sales of the groups 
totaled only about $1,500 as against production valued at more than 
$80,000. Low operation rates have contributed to raised costs of 
production and prices, so that many articles are priced higher than 
those obtainable at local stores for cash. 

High quality of goods produced has been general among the groups. 


Characteristics of Membership 


Sratistics of the California Division of Self-Help, quoted in the 
report under review, show that 87 percent of the members were 
native Americans, and 10 percent were born in northern Europe. 
Half a dozen cooperative groups were composed wholly of Mexicans 
and about 10 groups wholly of Negroes. 

Only 1 percent had lived in California less than 1 year, whereas more 
than two-thirds had lived there 10 years or more. 

Sixty percent of the members were drawn from construction, 
manufacturing, and mechanical occupations; very few had been in 
agriculture, trade, the professions, or clerical work. In October 1934 
38 percent were receiving some relief, 25 percent were ineligible for 
relief, and 37 percent were eligible but had not applied for it. 





Prospects of the Movement 


THE groups which had received grants and were engaged in coop- 
erative production showed an improved morale and better organiza- 
tion and operation, and had been able to provide their members with 
a larger and more varied income. The groups which had had no 
grants—these included more than 40 percent of the State membership 
and were chiefly in Los Angeles County—were at the time of the 
report ® becoming progressively weaker. 





$ May 1935. 
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Sales by Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in 1934 


A INCREASE in sales amounting to 24.3 percent in 1934 over 
1933 was reported by consumers’ cooperative societies for which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has data. No general survey of the 
cooperative movement in the United States was made by the Bureay 
for 1934 ' but reports were received for 117 societies, information for 
which is given in the following tables. These organizations included 
67 store societies and 50 gasoline and oil associations. 

Sales in 1934 aggregating $5,558,309 were reported by the store 
societies. On this business net savings were made amounting to 
$167,566; 5 societies, however, had losses totaling $14,444, so that net 
earnings, all societies combined, were $153,122. The associations 
operating gasoline filling stafions had sales in 1934 of $3,339,190. Not 
one sustained a loss on the year’s operations, and the total net saving 
was $302,829. 

Among the store societies reports as to sales were available for bot! 
1933 and 1934 for 61 organizations. Of these all but 2 had a larger 
volume of business in 1934 than in the preceding year. The aggregate 
sales of the 61 societies which reported for both years rose from $4,197 ,- 
943 in 1933 to $5,217,997 in 1934, an increase of 24.3 percent. 

The amount of business done in 1933 and 1934 and the net saving on 


the operations of the latter year are shown for each type of society in 
table 1. 





Table 1. 







Sales and Net Savings of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in 1934, by 
Lines of Goods Handled 









































Number Amount of sales 
: - of socie- Net saving 
Type of society ties re- ree 1934 
porting 1933 1934 

Store societies dealing in— 
General merchandise. ................-....-.. 50 | | $2,920, 737 $4, 035, 380 1 $126, 92s 
Groceries and meat....................-.-...-- 6 1, 035, 587 1, 162, 094 12, 222 
EE Ce pene ll 241, 619 360, 835 2 13,972 
a oe ae, Se 67 | 34,197,943 5, 558, 309 4 153, 122 
Gasoline and oil associations...................._-. 50 | 52,199,045 3, 339, 190 6 302, 829 
Se 117 455, 951 






























1 49 societies. 


3 66 societies. 
28 societies. 


‘ 63 societies. 


! The findings of the Bureau’s general survey covering the year 1933 were published as Bulletin No. 612 
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Table 2 shows the operations of the store and oil associations, by 
States. 









Table 2.—Sales and Net Savings of Cooperative Store and Oil Associations in 
1934, by States 
























Store societies Gasoline and oil associations 





















Amount of sales 






Amount of sales 















MNinols...0..<556-se+2- : , a ee ee eee ee 












JOWS8..220---2-2-5-<--]2---20- [nn en cewesecn [ose -onee--~s]--------- 1 $106, 044 $138, 892 | $13, 299 
Michigan- ----------- 14 842,151 | 1,114,442 | 22, 257 2 40, 162 57, 475 3, 444 
Minnesota. ---.------- 34 | | 2,135,296 | 2,680,134 | 105, 352 21 | 21,315,413 | 1,848,390 |3162, 699 





(4) 5 161, 937 










eee a SR a Se ee ae 
Wisconsin...........| 14 504, 992 929, 712 | 7 26, 240 16 | 375,737 753,203 | 80,715 
















































een ISON Cae as Se ae . 1 33, 907 52,219 | 7,741 
Total. ......... | 67 | 4,197,943 | 5,558,309 | 153,122 | 50) 2,199,045 | 3,339,190 | 302,829 

1 33 societies. 3 18 societies. 5 5 societies. 7 13 societies. 

2 19 societies. 4 No data. 6 Loss. 8 10 societies. 





Status of Building and Loan Associations, 1934 


HERE were 10,920 local building and loan associations in the 
United States at the end of 1934, of which 567 were organizations 
formed under the Federal act and the remainder were under the vari- 
ous State laws. These associations had a total membership of 
8,370,210 and combined assets of $6,450,424,392. These data and 
those in the tables following were furnished to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the United States Building and Loan League, Cincinnati. 
The membership and assets of the Federal and State associations, 
by States, are shown in table 1. 










Table 1.—Number, Membership, and Assets of Building and Loan Associations 
Organized Under State and Federal Laws, 1934 















ee = — Membership Assets 












_— Feder- State Federal 
Fed- al as- ‘ era! | State asso- 
eral State | Total socla- =— Total = | ” elations Total 


























A 28, 29, $296, 529, $20,216,163) $20, 512, 692 
= Ae ee 1, 1, parignodhbnel 533, 119 533, 119 
16, 18, 1,998,619) 14,094,493) 16,093, 112 

nay © ee 315, 318, 1, 529, 259) 296,027,109) 297, 556, 368 
47, 38, 257,475) 40,391,757 









180, 388) 24,380,929) 24, 561,317 
Nein ceehone 14, 175,933) 14, 175, 933 


ssinewertenemnatal 97, 088,000; 97,088,000 
1, 460, 755 9, 664,703) 11, 125, 458 
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16, 18,864, 1,025,826) 6,991,293, 8,017, 119 
| SOR 9, 11,185| .' 477,785) 5, 302,107| ‘5, 779, 892 
ee ata 772, 560| 389,711,234) 308, 417, 794 
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781,005) 8, 706, 
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Number, Membership, and Assets of Building and Loan Ass 
Organized Under State and Federal Laws, 1934—Continued 



















































































the District of Columbia. 





























6, 330, 746, 38516, 450, 424, 392 


Number of : 
associations Membership Assets 
State Fed 
er 
State Federal 
vee State | Total to associa-| Total | associa- eeeme- 
tions | ‘ions tions 
SS 21 69 90) 2,034 57, 465 59, 499) $1, 008,297) $39, 059, 883 
PE. .nancwnccée 12 145 157} 1,192} 131,432) 132, 624 415, 852 91, 398, 664 
Kentucky-.......... 17 165 182} 16,834) 162,000} 178, 834] 16,751,854) 106, 004, 054 
Louisiana.-......... ll 96 107| 4,073} 140,802) 144,875} 9,622,979) 117, 155, 538 
STR Earns 36 ae 24, 248  ¢ REHS 23, 473, 035 
Maryland.........- 1; 1950 951 481) | 263,000) 263, 481 566, 665; ! 171, 250, 000 
Massachusetts-_-.___|__.__- 223; 228)....... 409, 960} 409, 960)........__- 478, 435, 840)" 
Michigan --..._..-- 9 67 76 758} 176,523) 177, 281 347,493) 132,955, 913 
innesota_-_......- 16 66 82| 4,937 66, 577 71, 514| 2, 149, 873 , 1 
Mississippi... ...- 14 34 48} 1,862 5, 000) 6, 862 698, 420 6, 213, 615 
GETS 23 219} 242) 6,507) 175,165) 181,672) 5,360,140) 149, 573, 559 
Se Sa 27 i aicineetaes 24, 900 RR aie 12, 578, 957 
Nebraska. -........ 5 83 88 474; 160,400) 160,874 142,350) 101, 641, 637 
OS eee ce 5 aS 1, + eet, TA 1, 010, 682 
New Hampshire__- 1 29 30 111 16, 107 16, 218 167, 612 13, 907, 592 
New Jersey._-...._}_..... 1, 522) 1, 522)....... 793,091} 793, 091)........___ 1, 034, 011, 264 
New Mexico-_.__-- 9 15 24 467 3, 660 4, 127 148, 523 3, 845, 537 
I WU os oc eins 22 270 292) 19,489) 434,637) 454,126) 19,812,170] 344, 619, 036 
North Carolina__ 4 197 201 651 72, 719 73, 370 451, 786 v0, 603, 002 
5S North Dakota_____- 3 22 25 121 17, 583 17, 704 88, 835 9, 964, 420 
Ren aes ee 15 716 731} 6, 211)1, 770, 000)1, 776, 211) 7,185, 142) 790, 830, 361 
! Oklahoma......_._- 15 86; 101) 10,787; 68,400) 79,187) 17,266,649) 54,731,213 
| SS ee 19 22} 41; 2,075 37, 500 39, 575; 1, 783, 904 17, 480, 491 
Pennsylvania___._. 11} 2, 883) 2,894) 1,364) 775,498) 776, 862 704, 356} 862, 650, 359 
Rhode Island__..._|__...- 8 _ ee 44, 016 _ elo 32, 449, 964 
South Carolina... _- 12 79 91 815 16, 000 16, 815 415, 588 16, 067, 219 
South Dakota_.___- 3 19 22} + 1,229 6, 500 7, 729 729, 009 3, 987, 617 
Tenmessee.......... 23 36 59} 2, 380 25, 640 28,020) 1,015, 054 17, 825, 343 
deca cuchew’d 54 130 184} 4,666) 123,908) 128,574) 3, 556, 150 82, 886, 876 
RR PS a 1 20 21 35 50, 400 50, 435 12, 401 32, 784, 613 
». RE B ont eee 14 Pebadecs 5, 458 _ | ee Qe 5, 160, 637 
WA... .cnccicose 4 87 91 273; 51,330) 451,603 60,519} 46, 604, 489 
Washington_._.___- 21 52 73| 22,507) 149,861) 172,368) 7, 692, 001 49, 995, 586 
West Virginia.____- 9 69; 3, 252 47, 000 50, 252 848, 31, 443, 080 
Wisconsin....._._.- 21 183 204; 1,719) 212,159} 213,878} 1,300,498) 211, 118, 603 
Wyoming.......... 1 7 8 327; 12,000) 12,327 269, 875 6, 343, 820 
a ERS 1 1 ll 80| 27,500) 27, 580) 19, 632 5, 134, 925 
ON SS in itae 567) 10, 353) 10, 920) 143, 732/8, 226, —_ 370, 210} 119, 678, 007 
! 
1 Estimated. 


OCiations 


» UOS, 180 


», YOS 


As compared with 1933, membership declined in all except 10 
States (Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia), and the District 
of Columbia, and total assets declined in all except 7 States (Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Utah) and 


The number of associations reached its highest point in 1927, at the 
end of which year there were nearly 13,000. Since that time the 
number has fallen steadily, reaching 10,727 (the lowest point since 
1923) in 1933. The peak of both membership and assets occurred 
in 1930, since which time a decline has been shown each year. From 
1933 to 1934 the number of associations rose 1.8 percent, but member- 
ship declined 9.2 percent and total assets fell 7.6 percent. 
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The development of the movement since 1920 is shown in table 2. 








Number of 
associations 





8, 633 
9, 255 
10, 009 
10, 744 
11, 844 
12, 403 
12, 626 
12, 904 
12, 666 
12, 342 
11,777 
11, 442 
10, 997 
10, 727 





| Figures include Hawaii. 


31036—35——6 





Membership 


11, 338, 701 
10, 114, 792 
9, 224, 105 
8, 370, 210 





Table 2.—Status of Building and Loan Associations, 1920 to 1934 


Total assets 


$2, 519, 914, 971 
2, 890, 761, 621 



























HOUSING CONDITIONS 





Status of Federally Aided Low-Cost Housing, as of 
November 8, 1935 


LLOTMENTS totaling $129,725,100 for 50 Federal housing 
projects were announced by the Housing Division of the Federa] 
Emergency Administration of Public Works on November 8, 1935. 
The work in progress and to be undertaken includes new buildings in 
35 cities scattered throughout the country, and is a part of the national 
demonstration program of slum clearance and low-rent housing. A 
total of over 25,000 modern, fireproof dwelling units will be constructed. 
On 26 sites slum dwellings will be replaced by modern dwellings: 
21 projects will be erected on vacant land; 1 on land part slum and 
part vacant; and for 2, namely in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
the sites have not been announced. In addition to the 50 housing 
projects undertaken by the Federal Government, assistance in thi 
form of P. W. A. loans has been given to 7 private limited-dividen( 
corporations. 

The status of the Federal projects is shown in the following tabular 
statement. For similar descriptive material on the status of thie 
limited-dividend projects see the Monthly Labor Review for October 
1935 (p. 968). 


1 Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. Press release No. 44315. 
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Plans for 30 projects provide for the building of both multiple- anq 
single-family dwellings. On 11 projects single-family houses ayo 
specified and on 5 only multiple dwellings. As yet no announcement 
has been made as to the type of units to be provided by the remaining 
4 projects. The number of units furnished per project varies eop- 
siderably, the range being from 26 units in the Wayne, Pa., develop. 
ment to 1,625 units in one New York City apartment project. Acre- 
age acquired for low-cost housing is more extensive for the projects 
including individual dwelling units than for those where multiple 
dwellings only are to be built. With few exceptions the foundation 
bids for structures were scheduled before the close of 1935. - 

The Public Works Administration announced in making this 
statement public that allotments for Federal projects include a 45- 
percent grant. The balance is expected to be repaid to the Govern- 
ment from the rentals received from the dwellings over a 60-year 
amortization period. Rentals will depend upon the final cost of the 
respective projects. 





Joint National Conference on Housing 


LANNING as an essential to a sound housing program, if the 

haphazard methods of the past are to be improved upon, was 
stressed at the Joint National Housing Conference on Housing held 
in Washington, D. C., October 16-18, 1935. Keynotes struck in the 
course of the conference were that Government participation in 
housing in the coming years is inevitable; that a housing shortage is 
in view; and that if the lowest-income group in the population is to 
be housed adequately it will be necessary that a subsidy be granted, 
either directly or indirectly. Several speakers stressed the fact that 
because of their high rent or sales price low-cost housing projects were 
often out of the reach of the groups for which they were intended. 
In this connection European as well as American experience was 
cited. Another point, developed in some detail, was the relative 
importance of labor-saving equipment and modern refrigeration, :s 
against free space and recreational facilities in housing plans.  ‘T'en- 
ants and prospective purchasers, it was stated, have no chance to 
express preferences, and the only criterion for judging demand 1s 
whether or not a particular type of dwelling finds a market. 

The conference was called for the purpose of developing informed 
public opinion in support of a sound, comprehensive housing program. 
It was an outgrowth of two meetings held earlier in the year to discuss 
means of effecting better cooperation between public and private 
agencies. At the earlier meetings it was decided that a first step 
toward realizing this objective would be to call private agencies to- 
gether, and the October conference was therefore scheduled. 
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The program included, in addition to the regular sessions, special 
croup meetings on materials and construction, management, the need 
for a strong permanent Federal housing agency, etc., and field trips 
for the purpose of viewing low-cost housing developments, alley 
dwellings, and prefabricated houses in the Washington area. The 
conference was opened with a preliminary statement by Frederic A. 
Delano, general chairman. A session was devoted to each of the 
following subjects: Slum reclamation; planning for the location of 
low-cost projects; site planning and types of dwelling units; acquisi- 
tion of property ; financing; and the services of the Federal Government — 
to home owners and tenants. 
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Housing Conditions in Puerto Rico, 1933-34 






ATHER wide-spread substandard housing conditions were dis- 
closed by a survey of 1,696 dwellings of workers in Puerto Rico 
made by the island department of labor during 1933-34.’ 

The dwellings studied were taken at random, 666 being owned and 
1,030 leased by the workers. In only three localities—Caguas, Ponce, 
and the Workmen’s Settlement at San Juan—was the average cubic 
space per person in the owned dwellings in excess of the 500 cubic 
feet required by the island department of health. The Workmen’s 
Settlement in San Juan was constructed by the Government and 
consequently meets the legal requirements of the department of 
health. Caguas and Ponce are more thickly populated centers where 
higher standards of living are expected. In Las Piedras, the smallest 
of the towns included in the survey, the dwellings averaged only 
118.98 cubic feet per person. The average for the owned dwellings 
for all localities was 491.91 cubic feet, and the average number of 
persons per dwelling was 4.82. Slightly less than 6 percent of the 
666 houses owned by occupants had toilets, the remainder having 
latrines, and only 8 percent had baths. 

In only 7 of the 20 localities covered did the leased dwellings have 
more than the average cubic space per person required by the island 
department of health, and with one exception the localities which had 
a higher average were the large centers. In the judgment of the 
investigator, the poor housing conditions were due not to laxity of 
enforcement in the health regulations at the time construction permits 
were granted or subsequent thereto, but ‘“‘absolutely to the fact that 
the small earnings of the workers compel them to rent quarters not 
large enough to accommodate their families.” The average number 

' Puerto Rico. Department of Labor. Bulletin No. 6: A report dealing with labor statistics, cost of 


living, housing conditions, and craftsmanship of workers in Puerto Rico for the fiscal year 1933-34. San 
Juan, 1935. 
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of persons per 3 rooms was found to be nearly 5, and these rooms jp. 
cluded dining room, kitchen, and living room. In fact, 4,940 persons 
were living in rented quarters in which there were only 1,328 bedrooms 
These figures are the general averages for the island. The distrihy. 
tion of rented quarters by cubic capacity per person is as follows 


Number 

of houses 

Under 160 erie Batt. «on i ood sede susmcens 20 
100 and less than 200 cubic feet_....._..___- 126 
200 and less than 300 cubic feet__._..______- 163 
300 and less than 400 cubic feet________- : 161 
400 and less than 500 cubic feet____________- 148 
500 cubic feet and over. ._..._.........---- 412 
I acc tinea Ta cl lal Te on es dio 1, 030 


Of the 1,030 rented dwellings, only about 37 percent had toilets and 
36 percent baths. Their average monthly rental was $6.20. The 
average amount of rent per cubic foot was computed as 0.28 ceut. 
Based on the requirements of the department of health that every 
person should have a dwelling space of 500 cubic feet, the average 
rent per person in Puerto Rico would amount to $1.40 or $7 per month 
for a family of 5 (the average family in the island). In this connec- 
tion the department notes that the highest average wage for males is 
reported in transportation—$43.55 per month—and that if $7 is 
deducted from this for rent, only $36.55 remains for meeting all of 
the expenses of the average family of 5. 

A study of the weekly budgets of laborers in the urban zone of 
Puerto Rico made by a member of the island department of education 
led to the conclusion that the living expenses of 73 percent of the 
families were above their incomes and that the average deficit per 
week was from 46 to 66 percent of the average income per week. 
To meet this situation the women and children also must find 
employment. 

Answering the contention that higher wages cannot be paid the 
laborers of Puerto Rico because their output does not warrant it, the 
housing investigator states that this conclusion ignores the fact that 
the workers do not do more because with their low wages they cannot 
feed themselves adequately nor live in a proper environment, much 
less have the comforts of life which would stimulate them to higher 
purposes and better efforts. ‘‘Undernourished, physically unfit, and 
spiritually depressed through their worries in the struggle for life, 
the thing to wonder at is not that they do so little but rather that 
they accomplish so much.” 

The homestead division of the department of labor has been en- 
deavoring to improve housing conditions and in its accomplishments 
‘we have a ray of hope in the darkness of despair of our people.” 
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Although the houses and lots in the Workmen’s Settlement are leased 
to the occupants, as soon as the amount of rent paid equals the assessed 
value of the property in question the tenant receives an absolute title 
thereto. Monthly payments are only nominally rent. They are 
actually partial payments on account of the value of the property. 
Repairs are made by the homestead division, which charges their 
cost to the tenant. The prospective owner has no insurance premiums 
to pay, as such charges are paid by the government. Furthermore, 
no taxes have to be paid on the property until the occupant acquires 
the title to it. 











Report of British Committee on Garden Cities 





HE conclusion that garden cities and developments of that 

character should be considered, not separately, but as a part of 
regional and national planning was reached by the Departmental 
Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite Towns of Great Britain.’ 
This committee advocated developments of the garden-city type if 
well planned in relation to the region and the country as a whole, and 
stressed the evils of haphazard, scattered, and ‘‘ribbon”’ development. 
Doubt was expressed as to the need for high buildings and greater 
density of occupancy in central areas if both the centers and the 
periphery were well planned. The committee stated that when a city 
has reached a size where further growth may be disadvantageous 
satellite cities should be established. 

A planning board of five members, to be appointed by the Minister 
of Health, was suggested to survey the housing problem and coor- 
dinate developments. 

Two dissenting notes were added to the report. It was felt by one 
member of the committee that the enforcement of existing legislation 
and granting of further powers to the Ministry of Health or local 
authorities would meet the needs without setting up a new board. 
It was added that the evidence was not convincing from which the 
conclusion was reached that cities, after attaining a certain size, 
should not expand further but that satellite cities should be established. 
The second note stated the opinion that establishing satellite cities at 
this time would be impracticable for financial reasons and also 
expressed disapproval of the establishment of a planning board. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the committee as sum- 
marized in the original report follow: 

1. That garden cities and other developments of a similar kind must be viewed 
not in isolation but rather as elements in the wider sphere of regional and national 
planning. 


1 Great Britain. Ministry of Health. Departmental Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite 
Towns. Report. London, 1935, 
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2. In relation to the broader aspects of town and regional planning, we adv ocat, 
the fullest adoption of the type of development usually associated with t}. idea 
of a garden city. 

3. That the full value of planning powers can only be obtained if there is ) rope, 
coordination between the various forms of development—residential, commiercig) 
and industrial—not only on the plan but in actual physical execution. 

4. That the dangers and evils, economic and social, which follow from hap- 
hazard, scattered, and ribbon development can hardly be exaggerated. 

5. That the finding of the necessary area of land for open development outside 
the town presents no serious difficulty even in the case of large towns. The 
evils spring from the much vaster areas spoiled and wasted by haphazard and 
scattered building. 

6. That the present tendency to demand for general adoption higher buildings 
and greater density of occupancy in central areas is based upon existing concen- 
trations and the absence of planning in the past, accentuated by the disordered 
and badly planned suburban development which has taken place in recent years 
We do not believe that such arguments for higher buildings and increased densit, 
can be accepted as valid as applied to a planned method of development of the 
center and the periphery. 

7. That the time is ripe, and is favorable, for the serious consideration of more 
fundamental methods in regard to the planning of new areas and the replanning 
of the built-up areas, including areas cleared of slums. 

8. That in place of the casual distribution of industry and population, there 
should be definite guidance and their distribution and location should be planned 
and coordinated in the public interest. 

9. That a town should not be regarded as a mere agglomeration of population, 
but as the location of a community which implies the inclusion of all sections and 
interests. 

10. That when a town reaches a certain size, which may vary within wide 
limits, continuous growth round the fringe may create evils that outweigh an) 
advantages; that at this stage in its growth any further outward development 
should take the form of complete planned units, each having due provisions for 
industry, residence, social services, and recreation. 

11. That these ‘units or satellites should be in definite connection with th 
parent town though separated from it and from each other by adequate areas 
of open land to serve the needs of both. 

12. That it is essential that the problem of future urban development, whic! 
includes the distribution and location of industry and residence, should be recog- 
nized and dealt with as a national and not merely a local problem. 

13. We recommend that the Government should establish a planning board, 
appointed by the Minister of Health, who would answer questions in Parliament, 
and be ultimately responsible for it, and that under its aegis should be brought 
land development and redevelopment throughout the country. The board 
would operate in close association with the Housing and Town Planning Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Health and the supervisory and quasi-judicial functions 
of the Minister should be unaltered. 

14. That this board should make a careful survey and study of the whole 
problem, and should be charged to guide development as far as practicable on 
the lines determined upon. 

15. That the board should not itself undertake development, but seek to secure 
proper distribution and coordination of development to be promoted by local 
authorities themselves or in accordance with their plans. 

16. That the board should encourage and assist local authorities to exercise 
the executive powers they possess and be entitled to make representations to the 
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Minister of Health for his “‘default”’ powers to be put into operation where this 
should prove necessary. 

17. That in view of the obstacle to securing better location and distribution of 
jevelopment presented by the prospect of compensation, the board should 
study this question, and try to devise a fair method by which the gains due to 

lanning distribution may be made available to compensate for any losses. 

18. That in view of the magnitude of the task the board should be composed of 
persons Of the highest capacity. 

That the board should be small, say five members, and that the chairman and 
one or two other members should devote their whole time to the work. 

19. That the board should be in a position to obtain all necessary information 
from all the government departments whose activities have a bearing on the 
problems involved. 

20. That it is primarily the function of the local authorities, who are already 
dealing with slum clearance and other branches of replanning and planning, to 
undertake the type of development here recommended. 

21. That section 35 of the Town and Country Planning Act and section 34 of 
the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) Act give powers for the purpose, and 
that these provisions shall be fully utilized and made effective. 

22. While the view has been strongly expressed to us that the local authority 
acquiring the fee simple should become the administrative authority over the 
area to be developed we do not consider that such a change is necessarily involved. 
Each case would no doubt require to be considered on its merits when all the 
circumstances affecting a possible change of local government administration 
would be brought under review. 

23. We recognize that under present conditions it is not feasible arbitrarily 
to locate industry; we believe, however, that the attractions and facilities which 
can be offered to industry, together with the general influence which could be 
exerted by the board and by the local authorities concerned, through their town 
and regional planning and other powers, would probably suffice to secure that 
industry would adopt the locations desired. 

24. That the conclusions at which we have arrived apply generally to Scotland 
and that a separate planning board be set up for Scotland. 
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Industrial Health Discussions at Annual Meeting of 
American Public Health Association, 1935 


HE 1935 convention of the American Public Health Association 

was held in Milwaukee, Wis., October 7-10. The interest jp 
problems connected with the health of workers was evidenced by 
the sectional meetings on industrial hygiene, in which papers de: ling 
with a variety of industrial poisons and hazards were read. Special 
committees presented reports on skin irritants, pneumonoconiosis. 
ventilation and atmospheric pollution, and standard practices in the 
problem of compensation of occupational diseases. Among the sub- 
jects also considered at the different sessions were dust diseases, 
including a paper on pulmonary asbestosis and one on respiratory 
disease due to dust among anthracite miners, dermatitis from syn- 
thetic resins and waxes; clinical studies of lead absorption, and 10 
years’ experience with the basophilic aggregation test for lead absorp- 
tion and lead poisoning. Papers of a more general nature dealt with 
the practical aspects of occupational-disease prevention, engineering 
control of occupational diseases, and public-health aspects of occupa- 
tional-disease control. Summaries of two of these papers follow. 


Pulmonary Asbestosis 


HE hazard connected with exposure to asbestos dust ! was not 
recognized until 1900, when the first case of pulmonary asbestosis 
was reported. No further mention of the disease was made in the 
medical literature until 1924, but since that time there has been 
increasing interest in the disease and a considerable number of cases 
have been reported. A paper read by Dr. J. Donnelly of the 
Mecklenburg Sanatorium, Huntersville, N. C., before the industrial 
hygiene section of the American Public Health Association, at the 
annual meeting in October, summarizes the present knowledge of the 
disease and discusses the findings in the author’s own series of cases. 
The manufacture of asbestos products has increased greatly in the 
past 20 years, with the result that there has been an increasing number 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1930 (p. 82); July 1930 (p. 74); September 1932 (p. 541); December 
1933 (pp. 1382, 1385). 
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,{ workers exposed to the inhalation of asbestos dust. In spite of 
stampts to provide safe working conditions in different mills, the 
writer states, it seems to be the opinion of engineers that even with 
ie most effective types of suction apparatus now in use not over 90 
percent of the dust is removed. The remaining 10 percent, it is said, 
nay be definitely injurious.. As proof of the reality of the hazard 
he case is cited of one mill which installed suction apparatus in 1916 
yd in which, even after the lapse of 15 years, cases of asbestosis with 
stal termination were reported. ‘The number of workers affected 
nay be somewhat reduced and the period required for the develop- 
nent of the disease lengthened by the installation of such apparatus, 
but even the most efficient type of protective machinery does not 
iford complete protection and there is still a serious problem pre- 
ynted. It is necessary, therefore, to make every possible effort to 
rmove the health hazards of this industry. 

The question of compensability for pulmonary asbestosis has not 
been settled in many States, but when this disease is viewed as com- 
pensable it becomes necessary to decide the degree of disability in 
each individual in order that proper rating may be made. 

There is practical agreement among writers on the subject that the 
principal symptom of asbestosis is a varying degree of dyspnea (dif- 
ficult or labored breathing), that the physical signs are those found in 
fibroid tuberculosis, and that asbestosis bodies are frequently but not 
invariably present in the sputum. As a result no definite diagnosis 
can be made by a physical examination alone, but the X-ray film 
sives a distinctive picture. The dyspnea accompanying asbestosis is 
usually out of proportion to the other symptoms and in the more 
advanced cases is so serious that it renders muscular exertion impos- 
sible, with the result that the person is totally disabled. 

The writer states that there seem to be no statistics showing the 
incidence of this disease, but that a review of the X-ray films of 151 
workers in asbestos mills showed 51 cases of asbestosis among a group 
of 86 who had been employed in asbestos mills from 4 to 20 years— 
a percentage of 59.3. Only one case showing definite X-ray evidence 
of the disease was found among the workers who had been exposed to 
the hazard for less than 4 years. Of the total number with evidence 
of the disease, 48 had been employed for 5 years or more. There 
were 11 workers in the advanced stages of the disease, no one of whom 
had worked with asbestos less than 8 years. One of these cases had 
been exposed to the inhalation of asbestos dust for 8 years, 2 for 9 
years, and 1 each for 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 20 years. There 
was no record of the length of service of these employees in the different 
departments of the mills, but it is said the carding room is the dustiest 
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and the weave room next. Many employees work in asbestos plan), 
for years without showing any evidence of the disease. Of the 
employees without positive findings 23 had worked from 6 to 15 years 
while the others had worked for periods varying from a few months 4 
5 years. The writer points out that it is remarkable that, with th 
high percentage of the disease among this group of workers, they 
were sO many who were entirely unaffected even after years of 
exposure. He suggests that since this is a noninfectious disease ynq 
the term “‘physical resistance to disease”’ is therefore not applicable. 
it may be possible that there is much variation in the defensive powey 
of different individuals against the effects of the inhalation of foreign 
matter, and that it may therefore be a question of what (for want of 
a better term) may be called “individual susceptibility.” Muscular 
development is apparently no protection against the disease, ss the 
well-developed men were affected as frequently as those with poorer 
physical development. 

There seems to be no unanimity of opinion as to whether or not 
the inhalation of asbestos dust and the consequent development of 
the pulmonary condition known as asbestosis have a tendency to 
aggravate old tuberculous lesions. Some writers believe there is 
such a tendency, while others consider that the tuberculous infection 
is influenced only to a limited degree, if at all. On the other hand, 
it is generally agreed that silicosis does tend to exacerbate existing 
tuberculous lesions and more or less rapidly progressive tuberculosis 
is considered the most frequent and most serious complication of 
silicosis. In the author’s series of 151 cases there were 3 workers 
whose X-ray films showed, in addition to a definite asbestosis, an 
apparently healed tuberculosis. These workers had been working 
in asbestos, 2, 4, and 10 years, respectively. In none of these cases 
was there any evidence in the films to indicate that the asbestosis 
had had any tendency to activate the tuberculous lesions. 

In 23 films in which there was no evidence of asbestosis, 13 showed 
healed childhood type of tuberculosis, one of these workers having 
spent 8 years in the work, one 6 years, and the others less than 15 
months. Five films showed apparently arrested adult type of 
tuberculosis, with no asbestosis, and one an apparently healed and 
calcified miliary tuberculosis. In the whole series of 151 films there 
were only 4 which were diagnosed as probably active tuberculosis. 
Of these cases one had been employed in the factory only 5 months, 
one 15 months, and the other two 6 and 10 years, respectively. 
Exposure of 15 months or less to the asbestos dust is not regarde: as 
significant in these cases, particularly as the films indicated a chronic 
type of disease. If it be assumed, for the sake of argument, that in 
the two remaining cases in which there had been longer exposure to 
asbestos dust this dust may have aggravated the pulmonary condition, 
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the writer considers that 2 cases out of 151 would be a decidedly 
low percentage, since active tuberculosis may be found quite as 
frequently in the routine examination of workers in any industry. 
However, it is pointed out that medical men generally agree that 
individuals with respiratory diseases should avoid dusty occupations. 

[t is said that one of the most important problems in the consider- 
ation of pulmonary asbestosis is whether or not it is progressive even 
after work is given up. Several of the writer’s series of cases seem 
to indicate that the rapidity of progression of the fibrosis depends to 
some extent on the amount of involvement which occurred before 


the individual stopped work. 

The author states that the high percentage (34.4) of pulmonary 
asbestosis in the series of films of 151 asbestos workers emphasizes 
the need for more complete protection of employees in asbestos mills. 
The most prominent and lasting feature is the dyspnea, which is out 
of all proportion to the other symptoms. No improvement occurs 
in the dyspnea even when the X-ray films show a negligible increase 
in the pathological process over a period of years. 


Serial X-ray films seem to indicate that the condition is slowly progressive 
even when cessation of exposure to the dust has continued for several years. 
The prognosis for extension of life after cessation of exposure to the inhalation 
of the dust in the cases whose pathological involvement is not far advanced is 
encouraging, but the prognosis for amelioration of this prominent and distressing 
symptom (dyspnea) is not encouraging. An industrial worker is entitled to 
every protection that may safeguard his health, so that he may earn a livelihood 
for himself and family for at least a reasonable period of years in the work in 
which he is most skilled. Furthermore, if he is prevented from continuing in 
such work because of impairment of health through no fault of his own, he is, 
naturally, entitled to some degree of remuneration for his loss of earning power. 
That protection of asbestos workers has been woefully lacking in the past has 
been very definitely indicated. It is imperative that such protection, as near 
complete as possible, even though it be expensive to install, must be provided 
by mill owners. Efficient protective devices will be far less expensive in the 
final check-up than the aggregate of numerous claims for compensation and 
frequent damage suits. That complete protection can be afforded by the devices 
in use at the present time seems to be somewhat doubtful, but, at least, workers 
in the industry are at all times entitled to the highest type of protection which 
the engineers familiar with the hazard can provide. 









Course in Industrial Hygiene at University of 
Michigan 


HE teaching of industrial hygiene is provided for in only a few 
medical schools of the country. In a paper on the course in the 
University of Michigan, presented by Mr. Emory W. Sink at the 
annual meeting of the American Public Health Association held 
in Milwaukee in October, it was stated that although the establish- 
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ment of such courses has frequently been urged, few colleges hay 
actually presented outlines and a general program for carrying 
this important work. 

In a recent survey by Dr. Leverett B. Bristol, health director ¢; 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., covering 85 medica! anq 
public-health schools in the United States and Canada, informatio, 
secured from 66 showed that of this number only 13 schools (1 
medical and 3 public health) give separate courses in industria] 
hygiene. One or more separate lectures on industrial hygiene arp 
given by 24 of the schools, while 18 schools give only brief attention 
to it, and 21, together with those not reporting, apparently give jy 
instruction in this subject. 

In the course at the University of Michigan the broad aspecis oj 
the subject are stressed, covering not only health conservation an 
disease prevention in the factory and workplace but also the home 
life and domestic problems affecting the worker’s health, welfare. 
and industrial efficiency. It is therefore concerned especially “ wit) 
measures relating to the creation and preservation of normal healt): 
with measures relating to the detection and correction of physica] and 
mental defects; with measures relating to the detection, prevention, 
and treatment of illness, accidental injuries and occupational diseases: 
with measures relating to the duties of the first aid, safety, sanitary, 
personnel, medical, and welfare divisions; and with measures relating 
directly or indirectly to the comfort, happiness, and efficiency of the 
industrial worker and his family.” The two contrasting attitudes 
of humanitarian service and economic returns are repeatedly emphia- 
sized throughout the course. The student, it is said, ‘‘is brought to 
realize that he is dealing with the practical applications of hygiene 
measures, which the employer measures in terms of dollars and cents. 
Likewise the student is taught that the labor laws, with special 
application of the workmen’s compensation laws, have been the main 
incentives to cause industrial concerns to place more and more 
emphasis upon industrial hygiene. And also, the student learns 
that the so-called human element is of equal importance to that of a 
well-equipped factory with its complicated machinery and automatic 
devices and requires a similar careful inspection, supervision, and 
adjustment to the ever-changing industrial situations.”’ 

The course at Michigan, of which a synopsis is given in the paper, 
at present comprises two 1-hour periods a week for one semester eacli 
year, and although listed as a graduate course, is open for election 
by students from nearly all departments. 
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Federal Labor Legislation in 1935 


HE Seventy-fourth Congress of the United States convened on 

January 3, 1935, and continued its deliberations until August 26, 
1935. It enacted some laws of a temporary nature, designed pri- 
marily to meet economic conditions resulting from the depression, 
and passed amendments to overcome constitutional objections to 
measures of this type already enacted, as well as laws to take the 
place of those declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. It 
also inaugurated a program of permanent legislation, including the 
Social Security Act and the National Labor Relations Act. 

In previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review summaries have 
appeared of some of these acts, as well as of decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court adjudging their validity. Due to limitations 
of space, the present article merely summarizes the main provisions 
of the acts passed in 1935, giving references to previous issues of the 
Monthly Labor Review in which certain of the acts were reproduced. 


National Labor Relations Act 


ProBABLY the most important law passed by Congress in 1935 from 
the standpoint of labor was the National Labor Relations Act (Public 
Act No. 198).!. By the enactment of this law, it is the declared policy 
of the United States Government to encourage the practice and pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining and to protect the rights of workers 
to organize for the purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions 
of their employment. The act does not in any way affect or interfere 
with the right to strike. 

In order to effectuate the policy stated in the act, a quasi-judicial 
body of three members—National Labor Relations Board—is created. 
It is the duty of this Board to settle labor disputes, to guarantee the 
tight of collective bargaining, and to see that the employer does not 
engage in unfair labor practices. 

Unfair labor practices on the part of the employer, as defined by 
this act, are (1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in 





'See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (pp. 870-877); for some of the work done by the former 
Board, see issue of October 1935 (p. 956). 
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their organization or in collective bargaining; (2) to dominate inter. 
fere with the formation or administration of any labor organi tioy. 
(3) to encourage or discourage membership in any labor organ, tio, 


by discrimination in the matter of hiring, or tenure, term, or eo) <itioy 
of employment; (4) to discharge or discriminate against an e1))))|oye 
because of his filing charges against an employer; and (5) to re/ ise t, 
bargain collectively with representatives of the employees. 

The act vests the Board with exclusive power to prevent \in{yj; 
labor practices, and whenever such unfair practice is engaged jy, 
the Board may serve upon such person a complaint stating the claro 
and containing a notice of hearing before the Board. The Board ing, 
request the aid of the courts in compelling compliance with its orders 
On the other hand, any person aggrieved by a final order of the Boar 
may obtain a review of such order in any Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the United States. However, the findings of facts made by the 
Board, if supported by evidence, are conclusive. 


Extension of National Industrial Recovery Act 


Section 1 of Public Resolution No. 26 amends section 2 (c) of title | 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, extending certain provisions 
of the act to April 1, 1936. Section 2 of the same resolution repeals 


all provisions delegating to the President power to approve codes o! 
fair competition. The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of A merica 
in Congress assembled, That section 2 (c) of title I of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is amended by striking out “ at the expiration of 2 years after the date 
of enactment of this act’’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘on April 1, 1936” 

Sec. 2. All the provisions of title I of such act delegating power to the President 
to approve or prescribe codes of fair competition and providing for the e:force- 
ment of such codes are hereby repealed: Provided, That the exemption provided in 
section 5 of such title shall extend only to agreements and action thereunder (| 
putting into effect the requirements of section 7 (a), including minimum wage: 
maximum hours, and prohibition of child labor; and (2) prohibiting unfair com- 
petitive practices which offend against existing law, including the antitrust laws, 
or which constitute unfair methods of competition under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended. 


Railroad Employees’ Retirement Act of 1935 


A New railroad retirement system was provided by the enactment 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 (Public Act No. 399). A 
pension law for railroad employees was passed by the Seventy-tlurd 
Congress,’ but this law was declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court.’ 

The 1935 law covers the employees of any express, sleeping-cal, 
or railroad company subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, an 


? See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (pp. 363-367). 
3 Idem, June 1935 (pp. 1511-1522). 
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officers and employees of railroad labor organizations. The act 
pecomes effective March 1, 1936, but pension payments will not 
begin until 90 days thereafter. 

The amount of the annuity to be paid to retired employees is deter- 
mined by the average salary received, but may not exceed $120 per 
month. Employees may retire upon reaching 65 years or, regardless 
of age, after 30 years of service. 

In addition to the act creating a retirement system, a companion 
law (Public Act No. 400) was passed providing for an excise tax on 
employers of 3% percent of the pay rolls and a similar tax on the 
wages of employees. 


Motor Carrier Act 


An act was passed by the Seventy-fourth Congress which gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over transpor- 
tation by motor carrier (Public Act No. 255). This act is of particu- 
lar interest to labor, as it gives the Commission the power to make 
requirements as to qualifications and maximum hours of service of 
employees, and safety of operation and equipment. 

It is provided in section 204 (a) of this act that it shall be the duty 
of the Commission to regulate common carriers by motor vehicle, 
and contract carriers by motor vehicle, and to that end the Commis- 
sion may establish reasonable requirements with respect to qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of service of employees, and safety of 
operation and equipment. As to private carriers of property by 
motor vehicle, it is provided that such requirements may be estab- 
lished, “if need therefor is found.” 

Upon complaint in writing to the Commission, the Commission 
may make an investigation to determine whether any motor carrier 
has failed to comply with any provision of the act, or with any 
requirement established by the Commission. If, after notice and 
hearing, the Commission finds that the motor carrier has failed to 
comply with any such provision or requirement, it shall issue an 
appropriate order to compel the carrier to comply therewith. After 
such decision or order is made, an application for reconsideration may 
be filed with the Commission by any party interested. 

When the operations conducted by motor carriers involve not 
more than 3 States the Commission shall, and when more than 3 
States are concerned it may, refer to a joint board for appropriate 
proceedings complaints as to violations of the requirements estab- 
lished by section 204 (a). The joint board to which any such matter 
is referred shall be composed of one member from each State in which 
the motor-carrier operations are conducted. The Commission may 
designate examiners to advise with and assist the board. The recom- 
mendations of the board shall be final unless exceptions are filed or 
unless the recommendations are stayed or postponed by the Com- 
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mission. Where the matter is not referred to a joint board, || may 
be referred to a member or examiner of the Commission for h, aring 
and in that case the same rules and procedure shall apply as in th, 
case of matters referred to a joint board. 

It is also provided that final orders of the Commission are subje¢; 
to the same right of relief in court as is now provided under the terms 
of the Interstate Commerce Act with reference to railroad carriers 
Where the Commission shall have issued a negative order solely 
because of a supposed lack of jurisdiction, the party may file a }j 
of complaint in a District Court of the United States, and if the coy 
determines the Commission has jurisdiction, the court may enforce 
by mandatory injunction the taking of jurisdiction by the Commission, 

If any motor carrier operates in violation of any provision of the 
act or any rule, regulation, requirement, or order thereunder, the 
Commission may apply to a District Court of the United State 
for the enforcement of such provision, etc., and such court may en- 
force obedience by appropriate process. 


Section 222 (a) of the act makes it a criminal offense, punishable 
by a fine of not more than $100 for the first offense and not more 
than $500 for any subsequent offense, for any person knowingly 
and willfully to violate any provision of the act or any rule, regula. 


tion, requirement, or order thereunder. 


Federal Prison Labor Act 


Among the labor laws enacted by Congress, an important one from 
the viewpoint of both labor and industry is the so-called “ Ashurst- 
Sumners Act” (Public Act No. 215). This act is designed to aid the 
States in enforcing statutes regulating or prohibiting the sale in the 
open market of prison-made goods. 

It is provided in this law that no person may transport prison-made 
goods into a State which forbids the sale of such products in the open 
market. It is also required that all products produced by prison labor 
and shipped in interstate or foreign commerce must be marked, show- 
ing the name and address of the shipper and the consignee, as well as 
the contents and the name of the penal institution in which the goods 
were produced. 

Any violation of this act shall be punished by a fine of $1,000 for 
each offense and the goods transported in violation of the act shal 
be forfeited to the United States. 


Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 


An act which aims to stabilize the bituminous-coal industry and 
to bring about better labor relations was approved by the Presidet! 


‘ For text of law, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 (pp. 645, 646). 
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on August 30, 1935. This is the so-called “Guffey Act” (Public Act 
No. 402). 

Under the provisions of this act, there is established in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a Bituminous Coal Commission of five members 
appointed by the President and authorized to formulate a bituminous- 
coal code as a working agreement for the producers accepting its 
terms. Each member serves for 4 years. 

In order to compel coal producers to accept the code as formulated 
by the Commission, it is provided that an excise tax of 15 percent of 
the sale price at the mine is imposed upon the sale or other disposal of 
all bituminous coal produced in the United States. Any coal producer 
who complies with the provisions of the code is entitled to a rebate of 
9) percent of the amount of the tax. After hearing and notice, the 
Commission may revoke the code membership of any producer upon 
proof of his failure to comply with the duties imposed by the code and 
by the act. 

It is also provided that a consumers’ counsel shall be appointed, 
whose duty it sball be to appear in the interest of the consumers in any 
proceeding before the Commission. He may also make such indepen- 
dent investigation of matters relative to the bituminous-coal industry 
and the administration of this act as he may deem necessary to enable 
him properly torepresent the consuming public in any proceeding 
before the Commission. Whenever the counsel finds that it is in the 
interest of the consuming public to have the Commission furnish any 
information or conduct any investigation, the Commission is required 
promptly to furnish the information or to conduct the investigation. 

In order properly to administer the code, it is provided that an 
organization of 23 district boards of coal producers is to be created, 
each board to consist of not lesss than 3 nor more than 17 members. 
One of the members is to be chosen by the organization of employees 
representing a preponderant number of employees in the industry in 
the district in question, and the others are to be producers or their 
representatives. 

Each board thus established may on its own motion, or when 
directed by the Commission, establish minimum prices and make 
such classification of coals and price variations as to mines and 
consuming market areas as it may deem necessary and proper. The 
Commission is to make rules regulating the procedure for the estab- 
lishment of minimum prices, and may approve, disapprove, or modify 
the minimum prices established by the district boards; its action 
shall be binding upon all code members within the district. The 
Commission is also authorized to fix maximum prices to protect coal 
consumers against unreasonably high prices. 

All rules, regulations, determinations, and promulgations of any 
district board are subject to review by the Commission upon appeal 
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by any producer, and appeal to the Commission is a matter o right 
in all cases. 

The act permits the voluntary organization by producers of 
agencies for the marketing of coal. Such agencies must be representa. 
tive of at least one-third of the tonnage of any producing fie|(| and 
must function under the supervision of the district boards and thy 
Commission. 

Certain practices, such as deceptive advertising, fee-splitting, an, 
the giving of secret rebates, are defined in the act as unfair methods 
of competition, constituting violations of the code. In case of any 
violation of the code, the Commission is directed to hear and «eter. 
mine written complaints regarding such violations. When an allege 
violation of the code relates to the labor provisions of the act, the 
Commission shall accept as conclusive the certified findings an( 
orders of the Bituminous Coal Labor Board, the duties of whic!) are 
hereafter described. 

In addition to its other duties, the Commission is required to 
investigate the economic and safe operation of mines, the rehabilita- 
tion of mine workers displaced from employment, the relief of miners 
partially employed, and the possibility of lower distribution costs. 

The Commission is also directed to investigate the necessity for 
the control of the production of bituminous coal and the methods of 
such control and to report its conclusions and recommendations to 
the Secretary of the Interior for transmission to Congress not later 
than January 6, 1936. 

In establishing the code, the Commission must incorporate in it 
the following provision: 

Employees shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers, or their agents, in the designation of such represcnta- 
tives or in self-organization or in other concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; and no employee and no 
one seeking employmeut shall be required as a condition of employment to join 
any company union. 

Employees shall have the right of peaceable assemblage for the discussion of 
the principles of collective bargaining, shall be entitled to select their own chieck- 
weighman to inspect the weighing or measuring of coal, and shall not be re«uired 
as a condition of employment to live in company houses or to trade at the stor 
of the employer. 

In order to enforce and make effective this provision of the code 
and other matters relative to labor relations, there is established 1 
Bitumiaous Coal Labor Board of three members, appointed by the 
President and assigned to the Department of Labor. This Board is 
to consist of one representative of the producers, one representative 
of the organized employees, and a chairman who must be an impartia! 
person with no financial interest in the industry or connection wit) 
any organization of the employees. 
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The Board is empowered to adjudicate disputes relating to labor 
relations, and “‘to determine whether or not an organization of em- 
ployees has been promoted, or is controlled or dominated by an 
employer in its organization, management, policy, or election of 
representatives.” To determine the ‘‘freely chosen representatives 
of the employees”’, the Board may conduct elections. It may offer 
its services as mediator between a producer and its employees when 
, dispute “is not determined by the tribunal set up in a bona fide 
collective contract.” 

Decisions of the Labor Board may be by a majority thereof and, 
after rendering a decision, it is required to transmit its findings and 
order to the Commission. The Commission is directed not to take 
any action thereon for 60 days after the entry of the order, and in 
case of appeal to the courts within this period, no action is to be taken 
during the pendency of the appeal. 

Maximum hours agreed upon between the producers of more than 
two-thirds of the annual national tonnage and representatives of 
more than one-half of the mine workers are binding upon all code 
members. Collective wage agreements concluded in any district 
between the producers of more than two-thirds of the annual tonnage 
production and representatives of the majority of the mine workers 
in the district must be filed with the Labor Board and shall be ac- 
cepted by code members as the minimum wages. 

The act provides for the right of appeal from the decisions of the 
Commission or the Labor Board. The finding of the Commission or 
the Labor Board as to the facts, however, if supported by substantial 
evidence, is conclusive. 

Enforcement of the act is provided by permitting the Commission 
to apply to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals of any circuit 
in which the code member resides or carries on his business, and after 
proper hearing, the court may affirm, modify, or set aside the order 
of the Commission. The findings of the Commission as to facts, if 
supported by substantial evidence, are conclusive. 


Work-Relief Act 


IN ORDER to increase employment and to provide relief for the un- 
employed, Congress passed the Federal Emergency Relief Act, which 
was approved on April 8, 1935 (Public Res. 11).5 The act appropri- 
ated $4,000,000,000, together with $880,000,000 from unexpended 
balances of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and Public 
Works Administration. 

The money may be used in the discretion of the President and under 
his direction,® and is made available until June 30, 1937, for the fol- 


* See text of law in Monthly Labor Review,!May 1935 (pp. 1249-1253). 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (pp. 343-348). 
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lowing classes of projects: (a) Highways, grade-crossing elimination, 
etc., $800,000,000; (6) rural rehabilitation and relief, water conserys. 
tion, reclamation, etc., $500,000,000; (c) rural electrification, 
$100,000,000; (d) housing, $450,000,000; (e) assistance for educa. 
tional, professional, and clerical persons, $300,000,000; (f) Civilian 
Conservation Corps, $600,000,000; (g) loans or grants, or both, fo, 
projects of States and other political subdivisions and for self-liquidat. 
ing projects of public bodies, $900,000,000; (h) sanitation, land and 
flood control, reforestation, etc., $350,000,000. Any one or more of 
the above amounts may be increased 20 percent. It is specified thai 
in grants to a State or subdivision for non-Federal projects, nat less 
than 25 percent must be expended for labor. 

The allotment of funds may also cover public-highway work in 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Funds granted to 
relief agencies may be used in the construction and repair of roads 
and streets. 

There are special provisions affecting labor. The President js 
authorized to fix wages for the various types of work.” On permanent 
construction of Federal buildings the provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act relative to the paying of the prevailing wage rate must apply, 
and the rates must be determined in advance of any bidding. The 
President shall also require the payment of such wages on the projects 
financed by the Government as will “not affect adversely or other- 
wise tend to decrease the going rates of wages paid for work of a 
similar nature.” 

On all public highways and related projects, employment prefer- 
ences are to be extended to persons receiving relief, and the hours of 
work and the rates of wages paid to skilled and unskilled labor on 
such projects must be predetermined for each State. 

Workmen’s compensation is to be paid for injuries received by an 
employee while engaged on any of the projects. 

Officers and employees may be appointed without regard to the 
civil service or the classification law, but Congress has reserved to 
itself the right of confirming appointments of all State or regional 
administrators receiving an annual salary of $5,000 or more. 

In addition to the projects already enumerated, funds may be avail- 
able also in the form of loans to farmers, farm tenants, and laborers, 
as well as croppers, for the purchase of farm lands and equipment. 
The funds provided may be used for the administration of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, limited, however, to a period of 12 monthis 
from the effective date of the resolution. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Act is continued until June 30, 1936, and the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works, established under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, is likewise extended until June 30, 1937, 





7 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (pp. 344, 345). 
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while the authority of the President under the act of March 31, 1933, 
providing for the relief of unemployment through the performance of 
jseful public work, has been continued until March 31, 1937. 
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Legislation Affecting Federal Employees 





‘ilian 





SrveRAL acts directly affecting Federal employees were enacted by 
the Seventy-fourth Congress. Four of these concern employees of the 
Post Office Department. Public Act No. 366 provides time credits 
for substitute laborers in the post office when appointed as regular 
laborers. Public Act No. 275 fixes the hours of all postal employees, 
except charwomen and charmen and those working part time, at 40 
per week, allowing compensatory time or overtime pay for time worked 
in excess thereof. The hours of duty of railway postal clerks assigned 
to road duty shall not exceed 6 hours and 40 minutes per day for 306 
days per year. The act also fixes the ratio of substitute employees to 
regular employees in the different post offices, depending upon the 
annual receipts of the office. Public Act No. 249 provides for adjust- 
ing the compensation of post-office inspectors and inspectors-in-charge 
in the post-office inspection service to correspond with the rates estab- 
lished in the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. Public Act No. 
322 amends section 6, 43 Stat. 1060, in regard to the classification and 
pay of motor-vehicle employees of the Post Office Department. 
Under the amendment $4,000 per annum is the maximum salary for 
superintendents, provided that in post offices where the receipts are 
$20,000,000 and over, the maximum salary shall be $4,300 per annum. 

Public Act No. 383 provides that all employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who had reached the retirement age prescribed for auto- 
matic separation from the service on or before July 1, 1932, or during 
that month, and who were continued in active service for less than 
31 days after June 30, 1932, shall be regarded as having been retired 
at the prescribed age and entitled to annuity beginning the day fol- 
lowing the separation from active service, instead of August 1, 1932. 
The Civil Service Commission is directed to pay the annuity to those 
persons entitled thereto and who make application therefor. 

Two other acts affecting Federal employees are Public Act No. 308, 
which provides that charwomen and head charwomen shall receive 
pay for each holiday (except Sunday), and Public Resolution No. 3 
(effective Apr. 1, 1935) which restored the salaries of Government 
employees to their level prior to the Economy Act. 
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Social Security Act 





Tue Federal Social Security Act * was approved by the President 
on August 14, 1935. This act is of vast importance to labor, as it 
provides a means whereby States may create unemployment com- 









‘See Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 (pp. 570-583). 
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pensation systems and will eventually assure to every worker 
income during his old age. 


Title I of this act, providing for grants to States for old-age asgis. 


an 


ance, is of importance and should take many aged people off tj, 
relief rolls. Itis provided that States having noncontributory o\d-ao, 
assistance plans which have been approved by the Social Security 
Board shall receive Federal assistance in providing for aged neody 
individuals. | 


A Federal old-age annuity system is created by the provisions of 
title I1. This is a contributory plan, and after December 31, 1936, 
contributions will be made by both the employer and employee to 
finance it. Qualified individuals will receive benefits upon reaching 
the age of 65, or on January 1, 1942, whichever is later. The mayi- 
mum benefits payable are $85 a month. 

Title III of the act provides for grants to States having approved 
systems of unemployment compensation. An excise tax is levied 
on the pay rolls of employers who employ eight or more persons, 
The taxpayer may credit against this tax 90 percent of the amount 
paid into an unemployment fund under a State law. The State 
system may follow either the individual-reserves system or the plan 
of pooled funds. 

In addition to the above methods of assuring security for the work- 
ers, the act provides for assistance to needy dependent children, 
grants to States for maternal and child-health services, services for 
crippled children, child-welfare services, vocational rehabilitation of 
the physically disabled, public-health services, and aid to the blind. 


Social Security Legislation for the District of Columbia 


Tue old-age pension law of the District of Columbia® and the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act were 
passed by Congress after it had enacted the Federal Social Security 
Act. Both of these laws, therefore, conform to the requirements of 
the Social Security Act. 

Under the provisions of the old-age pension law (Public Act No. 
319), assistance may be granted to a citizen of the United States who 
is 65 years of age or more, and who has had 5 years’ residence in tlie 
District of Columbia within the 9 years immediately preceding appli- 
cation for assistance, and 1 year’s continuous residence immediately 
preceding said application. He is disqualified for benefits if he is an 
inmate of a correctional institution; if he is a habitual tramp or beggar; 
if he has relatives able to support him and legally responsible for his 


support; or if he has made a voluntary transfer of his property in 
order to qualify for assistance. 





*See Monthly Labor Review, October 1935 (p. 925). 
© Idem (pp. 926, 927). 
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The Board of Commissioners of the District is to administer the 
act or designate an agency to do so. The board is authorized to 
determine the amount of assistance and to pay reasonable funeral 
expenses on the death of the beneficiary. 

The District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
‘(Public Act No. 386) covers-employees of every employer having 
one or more employees, but does not include domestic service in 
private homes, casual labor, minors employed by parents, persons 
employed by child or spouse, persons subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, and in general all employees of the United States 
Government. 

Under the provisions of this act an unemployed person is eligible 
to receive benefits after 3 weeks of unemployment provided he has 
worked 13 weeks within the 52 preceding his unemployment, is 
physically able to work, and has registered and is available for work. 
No benefits are payable if the unemployment is due to a labor dispute. 

The benefits payable are based on a percentage of the weekly 
wage, but in no case may such benefits exceed $15 a week, “or 65 
percent of his weekly wage whichever is the lesser.’”’ The duration of 
the benefits is determined for every unemployed individual (1) in the 
ratio of one-third of a week’s benefit to each credit week which 
occurred within the period of 104 weeks ending with the week in 
which he was last engaged in employment, until a total amount 
equivalent to 16 times a week’s benefit has been paid to him; and (2) 
after such total has been paid, in the ratio of one-twentieth of a 
week’s benefit to each credit week which occurred within the period 
of 260 weeks ending with the week in which he was last engaged in 
employment. 

This act is to be financed by contributions made by the employers 
and a yearly contribution made by the District of Columbia. These 
contributions are placed in the Unemployment Trust Fund and the 
District Unemployment Compensation Board will pay the benefits, 
obtaining the money from such Fund. 

The District Unemployment Compensation Board is created to 
administer the act. It is to be composed of the Commissioners of 
the District as members ex officio, and one representative each of 
employees and employers to be appointed by the Commissioners. 
The act does not become effective until January 1, 1936, at which 
time contributions are to begin. Benefit payments do not begin 
until January 2, 1938. 


Contracts Affecting Public Works 


Pustic Act No. 403 amends the so-called ‘‘Davis-Bacon Act” 
(46 Stat. 1494), approved March 3, 1931. The amended act is 
applicable to contracts in excess of $2,000 for construction, alteration, 
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or repair of public buildings or public works to which the ( pita in, 8 
States or the District of Columbia is a party, and requires a pro dotoy. the . 
mination of the prevailing wage by the Secretary of Labor in oro, stall 
that the advertised specifications may state the minimum wages {o }y. r 
paid. Every contract based upon these specifications shall contyiy am 
a stipulation that the contractor or his subcontractor shall pay y) in 
laborers employed directly upon the site of the work, unconditions|) rs 
and not less often than once a week and without subsequent re!) tos. Agr 
the full amounts accrued at the time of payment. Provision is jad Th 
for terminating the contract if a rate of wages less than the pat rh 


‘ ; , ‘XI 
required by the contract is paid. 


Public Act No. 321 requires that contracts for the construction. re 
alteration, and repair of any public building or public work be aceon da 
panied by (1) a performance bond with sureties satisfactory to the "i 
awarding officer and in an amount he deems sufficient for the pro- i 
tection of the United States and (2) a payment bond, with suretics os 
satisfactory to the awarding officer for the protection of persons a 
supplying labor and material. If the amount of the contract is no 
more than $1,000,000 the payment bond shall be for one-half the 
amount of the contract. If the amount payable under the contract ¥ 
is between $1,000,000 and $5,000,000 the payment bond shall be fo: : 
40 percent of the same, and if the amount is more than $5,000,000 
the payment bond shall be for $2,500,000. 

Public Resolution No. 65 provides that no bids for Government 
contracts shall be rejected on account of being subject to the provi 
sions of any code of fair competition (as provided in Executive Order ¢ 
No. 6646 of Mar. 14, 1934), if the bidder, with the assent of his surety 
agrees that in lieu of such code provisions the contract shall be sub 


ject to all the acts of Congress (enacted subsequent to Resolution 
No. 65) requiring the observance of minimum wages and maximum 
hours, or age limitations of employees in performing the contract. 
If the cost of performing the contract is reduced because the con 
tractor has not complied with the codes, the compensation provide: 
in the contract shall be reduced a like amount. If the cost of per 
forming the contract is increased because of compliance with subse 
quent acts of Congress, the compensation for performance of the con- 
tract shall be increased avcordingly. 


Government Statistics 


SEVERAL laws were enacted pertaining to Government statistic 
Public Act No. 219 creates a Central Statistical Committee and 1 
Central Statistical Board, thus giving statutory authorization for 
the Board which was established by Executive order on July 27, 1935. 
The purpose of the Board is ‘‘to plan and promote the improvement, 
development, and coordination of, and the elimination of duplication 
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n, statistical services carried on by or subject to the supervision of 
the Federal Government, and, so far as may be practicable, of other 
statistical services in the United States.”’ 

Tho Board consists of a chairman appointed by the President, and 
not less than 13 other members, 10 of whom shall be persons already 
‘ny the service of the United States. The Central Statistical Com- 
mittee consists of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 
The President and this Committee direct the activities of the Board. 
The act provides that the Committee and the Board shall cease to 
oxist at the end of 5 years. The purpose of this legislation is to elim- 
inate unnecessary work, promote economy and the interchange of 
data, and otherwise to coordinate the statistical services of the 
(Government, 

Public Act No. 34 extends until April 13, 1937, the act (48 Stat. 
582) authorizing the Department of Labor to make special statistical 
studies upon the payment of the cost. 

Public Act No. 74 authorizes the Department of Commerce to make 
special statistical studies, to prepare from its records special statistical 
compilations, and to furnish transcripts of its studies, tables, and 
other records upon the payment of the actual cost of such work by 
the person, firm, or corporation requesting it. 


Public Employment Offices 


Pusuic Act No. 54 amends section 5 (a) of the act of June 6, 1933, 
creating a United States Employment Service, by adding the provision 
that, in apportioning vhe appropriation to the several States, no State 
shall receive less than $10,000. 


Canadian Federal Labor Legislation Enacted in 1935 


URING the session from January 17 to July 5, 1935, the Cana- 

dian Parliament enacted laws providing for unemployment in- 
surance; unemployment relief; public works to expand employment; 
minimum wages; the 8-hour day and a weekly rest day in industrial 
enterprises, according to the draft conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Office; fair wages and hours on public works; loans to 
aid in building houses; and creation of an Economic Council and a 
Trade and Industry Commission. Certain recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads were made effective in the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labor Act, an amendment to the Criminal Code 
to prevent evasion of various labor laws, and in the Economic Council 
of Canada Act. 
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The Parliament also approved the International Labor Conforene, 
draft conventions concerning seamen’s articles of agreemeni, th, 
marking of heavy weights on packages for transportation by yesse}; 
and the protection of workers who load and unload ships. 

A summary of the legislation is given in the July 1935 Canadiay 
Labor Gazette, from which the following information is taken, \inleg 
otherwise noted. 

Unemployment relief and public works.—The Relief Act of May 4 
1935, authorizes the Governor in Council to enter into agreements 
with any of the Provinces with respect to relief measures therein and 
to grant financial aid in the form of a loan, advance, guaranty, or 
otherwise.' 

The Supplementary Public Works Construction Act provides that 
further public-works projects shall be undertaken in order to accelerate 
trade and industrial recovery. In the execution of such works. 
preference is to be given to jobless ex-service men, unemployed men 
with dependents, and the most needy persons in the locality. An 
appropriation of $18,000,000 was made for this work. 

Unemployment and social insurance.—An act ‘‘to establish an em- 
ployment and social-insurance commission, to provide for a national 
employment service, for insurance against unemployment, for aid 
to unemployed persons, and for other forms of social insurance and 
security, and for purposes related thereto’’, was assented to on June 
28, 1935. (A digest of this law was published in the September 1935 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, pp. 609-614.) 

Minimum wages.—The Minimum Wages Act of June 28, 1{)35, 
authorizes the Governor in Council, on the Minister of Labor’s 
recommendation, to establish and ‘‘by regulation provide for the 
operation, by or under the Minister, of machinery whereby minimum 
rates of wages can be fixed for workers in specified ratable traces.” 
The act provides for recovery of wages in suits by employees and fixes 
penalties for violations by employers. 

This act is not to become operative until April 25, 1936. 

Hours of labor:—The Limitation of the Hours of Work Act, as- 
sented to July 5, 1935, and becoming effective 3 months subsequent 
thereto, is applicable to mining and quarrying, manufacturing (in- 
cluding electrical works and shipbuilding), construction, and trans- 
portation (including the handling of goods at docks, warehouses, etc. ). 
Transport by hand is excluded. 































































































The act establishes an 8-hour day and 48-hour week for persons in the specified 
industries except those who hold positions of supervision or management or who 
are employed in a confidential capacity. Where, by law, custom, or agreement 
between employers’ and workers’ organizations, or where no such organizations 
exist between employers’ and workers’ representatives, the hours of work on one 















1 Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, April 1935, p. 321. 
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or more days of the week are less than 8, the limit of 8 hours may be exceeded on 
the remaining days of the week by the sanction of the Governor in Council or by 
agreement between such organizations or representatives, but in no case may the 
jaily limit be exceeded by more than 1 hour. 

Where persons are employed in shifts they may be employed for more than 8 
yours per day and 48 per week if the average number of hours over a period of 3 
weeks does not exceed that limit. 


Violations of the law or the regulations thereunder are punishable 
by a fine not exceeding $100 for each offense. 

‘Publie works and contracts—The Fair Wages and Hours of Labor 
Act of June 28, 1935, effective May 1, 1936, provides for ‘‘fair wages’”’ 
and an 8-hour day on construction projects undertaken by the Domin- 
ion Government either directly or by contract, and on works toward 
which the Government makes contributions, subsidies, advances, 
loans, or guaranties. Provision is made for a 44-hour week on Goy- 
ernment projects. 

Weekly rest day— The Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act 
of April 4, 1935, which becomes operative 3 months after Royal 
assent, applies to the industrial undertakings specified in the Limi- 
tations of the Hours of Work Act. Employers are required to grant 
a rest period of at least 24 consecutive hours in every 7 days to all 
employees except persons holding supervisory or managerial positions 
or employed in a confidential capacity. Wherever possible the rest 
period is to be granted to the whole force at the same time and to 
fall upon Sunday, but the Governor in Council may authorize excep- 
tions. A fine not to exceed $20 may be imposed for violation of the 
act. 

Criminal law.—An act of July 1935 to amend the Criminal Code 
adds a section, effective September 1, 1935, which declares ‘everyone 
cuilty of an indictable offense and liable to 2 years’ imprisonment or 
to a fine not exceeding $5,000, or to both, who, knowingly, employs a 
person at a rate of wage less than the minimum wage fixed by any 
law in Canada; falsifies an employment record, or punches a time 
clock with intent to deceive; puts the wages of more than one employee 
in the same envelop with intent to evade the provisions of any law 
of Canada; or employs a child or a minor contrary to any law of 
Canada.” 

National Economic Council.—The Economic Council of Canada Act 
of July 5, 1935, provides for an honorary advisory council on social 
and economic questions, to consist of the Prime Minister as chairman 
and 15 members appointed by the Governor in Council, who are to 
serve without compensation, except for necessary expenses. Not 
more than 7 of the members must be public-service officers of the 
Dominion whose duties concern “social and economic problems; not 
more than 5 are to be representatives of organizations of a social or 
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economic character, and not more than 3 are to be other persons wit, 
special knowledge or experience of economic problems.” 

The Council may set up committees for the consideration of special 
questions, on which persons who are not members of the Council m, Ly 
serve as associate members. 

The duties of the Council, which shall meet at least twice a year, ar. 


of an advisory nature, including ‘‘the investigation of general or par- 
ticular economic or social conditions or problems in Canada, the pro- 
motion and coordination of economic and social research in Canady 

the coordination of activities of a social and economic character 
carried on by the various departments of the Government.” hp 


Council will also publish such reports as are in the interest of the 
public. 

Housing.—Under the Dominion Housing Act of July 5, 1935, the 
National Economic Council, when required by the Governor in 
Council, shall investigate and give advice as to the best means for 
the improvement of housing conditions; give advice on proposed local 
housing schemes, and especially as to the necessity and practicability 
of a plan for building houses in any locality with State aid, to be 
leased to low-paid workers, and for the clearance and reconstruction 
of overcrowded sections; and shall also advise as to proposed measures 
similar to plans adopted outside of the Dominion, and as to the factor 
entering into the cost of building and the means of securing economy 
and greater efficiency. The Minister of Finance may, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council, enter into contract with local 
authorities or approved lending institutions to cooperate in making 
loans for the construction of houses under this statute. An appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 was made for the purposes of the act. 

Trade and Industry Commission.—An act of July 5, 1935, provides 
that the three members of the Tariff Board shall also act as a 
Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. The Combines Inves- 
tigation Act is to be administered by the Commission, which is 
authorized to investigate complaints concerning unfair trade prac- 
tices, to promote fair trade conferences, to cooperate with trade 
boards, and to carry on economic investigations alone or in cooper- 
ation with the National Economic Council. 

If it is the unanimous opinion of the Commission, that wasteful or 
demoralizing competition exists in an industry and that an agree- 
ment to control and regulate production or prices would not be 
against the public interest, it may recommend approval of such 
agreement. If the agreement is approved by the Governor in Coun- 
cil, no prosecution under the Combines Investigation Act or section 
498 of the Criminal Code may be instituted except with the Com- 
mission’s consent. If, after investigation, the Commission considers 
that the practice complained of constitutes an unfair trade practice 
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under any Dominion law, it may recommend prosecution of the 
parties. “a ) 

At the request of the Commission, the National Research Council 
may “investigate, report, and advise upon all matters relating to 
commodity standards, prepare draft specifications or grades, and 
analyze and report upon any commodity.” 

An amendment to the Combines Investigation Act transfers the 
administration of the act from the Minister of Labor to the Trade 
and Industry Commission. 

Other measures.—The Fishermen’s Loan Act creates a system of 
long-term mortgage credits for fishermen under the Farm Loan Board 
and empowers the Dominion Government to provide initial capital 
of not to exceed $300,000, ‘‘to subscribe for the $1 shares, issued as 
| capital stock as loans are made, up to an amount equal to 5 percent 
of the loans, to purchase fishermen’s long-term loan bonds in an 
amount not exceeding $500,000, and to guarantee the principal and 
interest of such bonds to an amount not exceeding $1,000,000.” 

A resolution was agreed to favoring the adoption of a Federal 
health policy, to be made effective in cooperation with the govern- 
ments of the various Provinces. 





ap 00-0 


Minimum-Wage Legislation in Portugal ' 


HE Undersecretary of State for Corporations of Portugal is 

authorized by Decree Law No. 25701 of August 1, 1935, to 
establish minimum wages in any branch of commerce or industry 
in Portugal when systematic lowering of wages due to unrestrained 
competition brings them below a reasonable level. Such minimum 
wages shall be fixed by ministerial order, and after publication and 
the expiration of the time fixed in the order, shall be obligatory upon 
all branches of business to which they refer. Higher wages already 
in force shall not be reduced because of the adoption of minimum 
wages by decree. Supervision over minimum wages is to be exer- 
cised by the Section of Labor Hours Control of the National Insti- 
tute of Labor and Welfare. Noncompliance and violations are to be 
punished by fines. 


! Data are from report by R. G. Caldwell, United States Minister to Portugal, Aug. 2, 1935; Portugal, 
Diario do Governo, Aug. 1, 1935. 














REHABILITATION AND TRAINING 





Convention of National Rehabilitation 
Association, 1935 


HE planning of enlarged activities under the Social Security Ac 
was the chief subject of discussion at the tenth annual convention 
of the National Rehabilitation Association, Inc., held in Washington. 
D. C., October 13-16, 1935. That act authorizes an appropriation 
for vocational rehabilitation for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1936 and 1937, of $841,000 in addition to the amount of the 
existing authorization and for each subsequent fiscal year the sum 
of $1,938,000." The consequent increased responsibilities and priy- 
ileges and the continued growth and expansion of vocational rehabili- 
tation programs made “this the most important meeting in the history 
of the association.”’? 
The membership of the convention’s sponsoring committee, includ- 
ing representatives of the following organizations, reflected the many 
angles of rehabilitation work: 


American Federation of Labor. 

American Legion Rehabilitation Committee. 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
Board of Trade of Washington, D. C. 
District Association of Workers for the Blind. 
District Board of Education. 

District Board of Public Welfare. 

District Department of Health. 

District Public Schools. 

District Tuberculosis Association. 

United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
Washington Heart Association. 


Delegates from various parts of the country were welcomed at thie 
opening session by Hon. Oscar Chapman, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. The program included, among other speakers, thie 
Director of the United States Employment Service, the Chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, rehabilitation experts from various 
States, and representatives of the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion, the Altro Workshops, the National Tuberculosis Association, 

! Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 (p. 580). 
4 National Rehabilitation News, Des Moines, lowa, October 1935 (p. 3). 
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the Lnstitute for the Crippled and Disabled, and the Industrial Home 
for the Blind. 

Urder the major theme “Scope of the rehabilitation program”’, 
the types of persons to be served, the kinds of services to be rendered, 
and the factors of success in the rehabilitation of a disabled person 
were discussed. With reference to the topic of ‘Counsel and advise- 
ment’, four experts spoke respectively on the essentials of case diag- 
nosis, objective methods of case diagnosis, guidance factors secured 
through the interview, and improving counseling service. 

In another session dealing with the preparation of the disabled 
person for employment, addresses were made on the selection of 
preparation agencies, training for the professions, success factors in 
employment training, and supervision of the preparation process. 

In connection with the matter of research in rehabilitation, employ- 
ment opportunities for the disabled, occupations for special groups, 
and studies of small business enterprises were considered. 

An outstanding subject on the agenda was the placement of the 
disabled, under which contributions were made on purposes and 
methods of the State-Federal employment services, the essentials 
of successful placement of disabled persons, and cooperation in the 
placement of such persons. 

The final session dealt with the interrelation of rehabilitation with 
other services—workmen’s compensation, other State agencies, and 
private agencies, and also included an address on the scope and 
purposes of service to crippled children and another on the possi- 
bilities and limitations in the use of artificial appliances. 

Even at the luncheon meetings and the evening banquet the 
delegates focused their attention on rehabilitation work and closely 
allied activities. ‘The comprehensive occupational research project 
of the United States Employment Service was outlined at one of 
these meetings. One of the purposes of this project is to explore 
“the possibilities of uncovering jobs in one industry which may 
parallel or coincide with jobs in a separate field.” 

The talks at another luncheon meeting were concerned with private 
rehabilitation agencies, contributions organized agencies can make 
in the prevention of disability, pioneering new fields of service for the 
handicapped, increasing provision for the rehabilitation of persons 
not eligible for public rehabilitation service, and the interpretation 
of the work of rehabilitation agencies. 

The subject of social security occupied a prominent place on the 
banquet program. 

The former vice president of the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion Association, Mr. John J. Lee, of Lansing, Mich., was elected to 
succeed Mr. H. D. Hicker, of Sacramento, Calif., as president of the 
organization. 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 





National Questions Discussed at 1935 Convention of 
American Federation of Labor 


CTION of the 1935 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the report of its executive council, in dealing wit) 
problems of economic and social progress and national welfare, tended 
to reaffirm policies and programs adopted at the convention of the 
preceding year, rather than to put forward new objectives. A great 
deal of the time of the convention was taken up with internal affairs.’ 
The report of the executive council presented a review of the events 
of the year in fields of peculiar interest to the organized workers, such, 
as the National Industrial Recovery Act and its annulment by Sv- 
preme Court decision, social security legislation, and the statutory 
creation of the National Labor Relations Board. The convention 
was also addressed by several Government representatives engaged 
in the administration of national policies and programs. Among 
these were the Secretary of Labor, the chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, the chairman of the Social Security Board, the chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, and the Coordinator for Industrial Coopera- 
tion of the N. R. A. 


Thirty-Hour Work Week 


In THE economic field, much importance was given to the matter 
of the 30-hour work week, which was stressed by the executive 
council in its report to the convention, by President Green in his 
opening address, and by action on the floor. 

The executive council reported that ‘‘the struggle for shorter work 
hours has been carried forward with marked success by the labor 
movement during the past year.”’ 





1 The action of the convention on the question of industrial versus craft unionism was discussed in 40 
article in the November 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 1242). 
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We have reports from 73 international unions which indicate that all or part 
of their members are working a 40-hour week or less. These members have in 
general 5 workdays per week; in some cases, however, the work week includes 5% 
or 6 days although the hours are 40 or below. * * * In all, 2,035,794 mem- 
pers are reported as working 40 hours per week or less and, of these, 603,989 have 
work hours of less than 40 per week (chiefly 35 and 36 hours) and 13,806 have 
already won the 30-hour week by agreement. In addition, several thousand 
members are working on P. W. A. projects where the 30-hour week is in effect due 
(o provisions in the original act won through the efforts of organized labor. 


President Green, in his address to the convention on the opening 
day, expressed himself as feeling justified in stating ‘‘that labor will 
never stop until it secures the 6-hovr day and the 5-day week.” 

The report of the committee on the shorter workday, which was 
adopted unanimously, recommended that “this objective of the 6-hour 
day and the 5-day work week should now be declared by this conven- 
tion to be its paramount objective, and that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor should be directed to spare no effort in en- 
listing the support of all the people in this behalf and giving the widest 
scope, direction, and publicity to its program.” 


Child Labor 


Tue ratification of the child-labor amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States was repeatedly referred to during the convention 
as the “‘unfinished business” in the program of the labor movement. 
The imperative need for ratification was stressed by Miss Katharine 
Lenroot, Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, who pointed out 
that “‘the withdrawal of the codes under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act has left us in the position of absence of any uniform pro- 
tection, the only protection being the inadequate and uneven protec- 
tion afforded by State legislation.” 

The convention, after discussing recent experiences that indicate 
an increase in the employment of children and calling particular atten- 
tion to the attitude of newspaper publishers, unanimously adopted the 
recommendation of the executive council that ratification of the 
amendment, in States that have not ratified, should be made a deter- 
mining issue in supporting or opposing candidates for State legis- 
latures. 

At the same time, opposition was voiced both in the executive 
council’s report and by delegates on the floor to dealing with the 
child-labor problem through standard State legislation agreed upon 
by interstate compacts. On this matter the position of the executive 
council, sustained by the convention, was that ‘‘there is danger that 
such action might furnish States which have not yet ratified the 
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amendment with an excuse that no such action was necessary | 
of the provisions contained in said compacts.” 


CAUSE 


National Recovery and Social Legislation 


THE report of the executive council to the convention revie\\ «| th 
developments under the National Industrial Recovery Act aid yp. 
alyzed that record as that of an “experiment which * * * jy, 
helped to point the way to the goal which we must seek.”? From th 
viewpoint of organized labor, this “first great experiment in nationg| 
planning”’ showed ‘‘certain major insufficiencies which must be reyp. 
died in our next program for national economic control.” These wer 
grouped under four headings: 

1. Insufficient formulation of policy and adherence thereto. 

2. Insufficient labor participation in code making, code administrat i, 
code reformation. 


3. Insufficient statistics on which to base the entire program. 
4. Insufficient powers of enforcement 


The principle of the fundamental right to bargain collective) 
which the N. I. R. A. enunciated is now embodied in the statute 
creating the National Labor Relations Board, through which, the 
American Federation of Labor believes, ‘‘new goals in the field of 
labor relations will be achieved.’’ The outstanding question, as the 
executive council sees it, is the extent to which the Board will be 
permitted under the commerce clause of the Constitution, to protect 
the right to organize and bargain collectively. Speaking on tliat 
point, Chairman Madden of the National Labor Relations [}oard 
reviewed some of the arguments for and against the constitutionality 
of the labor disputes act and referred to precedents which would 
influence the Board in its decisions on the legal aspects of its work. 
In relation to the task of determining the proper bargaining agency, 
he said: 

All that this law or any law can do for you is to give you fair notice and a 
opportunity to be heard in an attempt to persuade those who have the responsi 
bility for decision, of the soundness of your views. If, a decision having !ven 
made, acquiescence by labor does not follow, you would be helping to frustrate 
an attempt to bring impartial outside judgment to bear in a field where trials 
by strength, which have seriously disrupted the united power of labor, have 
hitherto been the principal method of adjustment. Past experience has slow 
most sections of the labor movement remarkably willing to go along with decisions 


of governmental bodies on these matters. We know that the same cooperation 
will be accorded the new Board. 


In approving the Social Security Act, which it carefully analyzed, 
the executive council urged State federations of labor ‘‘to secure the 
enactment of supplementary legislation in the different States 1t the 
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earliest possible date so that all workers may enjoy the benefits of 
this Mederal act.” The Secretary of Labor, in her address to the 
convention, directed particular attention to the Social Security 
Program which provides ‘‘a very powerful instrument with which to 
sombat future economic vicissitudes.” 


Moreover it does this * * *° it gives opportunity for honorable retire- 
ment from the competition for jobs of people who have already reached the age 
of 65, so that they will not be competing with middle-aged men and younger men 
with families for such limited jobs as there are. * * * 

The act establishes unemployment insurance as a substitute for the haphazard 
methods of the system in periods when men and women, willing and able to work, 
are unable to hold jobs. It has been estimated by those who know our population 
that ultimately some 30 million American people will be benefited by this legisla- 
tion. In this way the Government is encouraging mutuality between wage earners 
and employers in development in both groups of a philosophy of cooperation 
and a philosophy of self-rule.e * * * I charge you that among the most 
important duties you will have in the next 5 years is to see to it that through 
that cooperation the administration of the Social Security Act is based upon sound 
labor principles. * * * ‘Fortunately we have a Board initiating the first 
years of this great administrative function who want the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and who want the cooperation of the Department of 
Labor. And so I charge you to develop committees and subcommittees and 
organization techniques which will make it possible for you to be close to this 
Board and to assist it in the development of this fine and important ministerial 
function. 


An outline of the policies and program of the National Youth 
Administration was presented without comment. In reviewing the 
work of the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, however, 
the executive council expressed itself as ‘willing to cooperate in such 
a way as will not interfere with the apprenticeship rules and regula- 
tions” of international unions where such rules function, and recom- 
mended “that the closest cooperation and vigilance be exercised with 
the work of the national committee and that State and local labor 


organizations exercise the greatest care with regard to State and local 
committees and projects.” 


Proposed Amendment to United States Constitution 


One group of resolutions which was acted upon but not discussed 
called upon the American Federation of Labor to take a position 
upon the question of amending the Constitution of the United States 
to give to Congress wider powers to enact labor and social-welfare 
legislation. Because of the lack of uniformity and unanimity of 
purpose of these resolutions, the committee on resolutions did not 
recommend action upon any of them; instead it moved “that these 
resolutions be referred to the executive council with instructions to 
draft an amendment and have it submitted to Congress.” This 
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motion was first tabled, but it came before the convention avain at 
the close of the last day’s session and was adopted. 


Education 


THE convention of the American Federation of Labor held in San 
Francisco in October 1934 paid particular attention to the effect of 
public retrenchment programs upon school efficiency and educationg| 
facilities.* In its report to the 1935 convention the executive counci| 
stated that little could be added to the action of the preceding eop. 
vention except a concerted effort to secure labor representation op 
school boards to the end that with growing business activity, jp. 
creased appropriations for education should receive priority in order 
“to provide adequate educational opportunities and to restore what 
the depression has driven from the curricula.” 

Workers’ education.—Workers’ education was discussed by the 
executive council and the delegates to the convention from two angles 
—first, the work of the Federal Government*through the F. E. k. A. 
and second, the work of the labor movement itself through the 
Workers’ Education Bureau. 

Pointing out that the workers’ education program undertaken by 
the Federal Government was greatly handicapped because of the 
“very meager supply of persons sufficiently familiar with workers’ 
problems and the educational field to do really effective work’’, the 
executive council emphasized the responsibility of State federations 
of labor “‘for seeing that there is a State director of workers’ education 
and that a person who understands the problems of labor is designated 
for this work.”’ The delegate committee on education elaborated on 
that matter in its report, holding that cooperation with the American 
Federation of Labor has not been a permanent part of the procedure 
followed by those responsible for the workers’ education movement. 

The exception to this general conclusion with reference to workers’ education 
is the integration of the emergency educational program carried forward under 
the auspices of labor with the established educational institutions. Perhaps the 
most notable example of such work is on the Pacific coast where a cooperatio! 


plan of workers’ education has been worked out systematically over the past 10 
years between the State universities and the State federations of labor. 


Educational work in C. C. C. camps.—The educational work carried 
on among the Civilian Conservation Corps, on the other hand, 
received the cordial endorsement and support of the convention. 
The growing disposition to regard the C. C. C. movement as per- 
manent makes it imperative, in the opinion of the convention’s 





See Monthly Labor Review, December 1934 (p. 1405). 
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committee on education, that in planning for the future of the move- 
ment the objective should be recognized as primarily educational, 
with the United States Office of Education given the responsibility 
for the educational work of the camps. 

Workers’ Education Bureau.—Support and enthusiasm for the work 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau were substantially demonstrated 
when the convention approved the action of the executive council in 
increasing the amount of the Federation’s annual appropriation to 
the bureau from $200 to $5,000. The convention also directed that 
the address delivered by the director of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau be published in pamphlet form and distributed throughout 
the trade-union movement. A significant note in that address 
directs attention to “‘some of the educational problems that have 
been projected into the foreground of labor’s policy with the New 
Deal legislation’’; specifically, the question first, of its proper inter- 
pretation and, second, of its efficient administration, which “‘requires 
a special skill for which training is indispensable.”’ 

The labor movement must begin without further delay a systematic training 
program of qualified members for an understanding of these laws and for these 
new administrative posts. There is no question of the availability of such quali- 
fied men nor of the possibility of securing facilities for developing such a training 
program. ‘The Workers’ Education Bureau is prepared to set up such a program 
of training in cooperation with the American Federation of Labor and the inter- 
national unions. * * * 

As a start in this direction, the executive board of the bureau suggests that a 
conference of organizers be set up to consider these various legislative and admin- 
istrative problems under the general auspices of the Federation, with the co- 
operation of the bureau. * * * For delegates of central labor councils, we 
are proposing the development of monthly labor forums to consider, under com- 
petent instructors, the economic aspects of these new labor problems. For the 
local leadership that seeks the guidance of university instructors in analyzing 
objectively and scientifically, the larger implications of these problems, we have 
developed the labor institutes, study classes, labor chautauquas, and summer 
schools. Almost without exception we have found our universities and college 
faculties willing to cooperate in such educational programs. ‘ 


International Labor Organization 


Because American participation in the work of the International 
Labor Conference had occurred for the first time during the year 
under review, the report of the executive council presented to the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor a succinct outline 
and analysis of the purposes, methods, and achievements of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, together with a brief review of the 
decisions of the 1935 conference. In addition, Ex-Governor Winant, 
formerly assistant director of the International Labor Organization, 
gave the delegates a vivid picture of the actual organization and 
machinery of that bod, . 
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The executive council pointed out that participation in the wor, 
of the International Labor Organization ‘‘offers to the Amoricay 
Federation of Labor a real opportunity to contribute to the de: elop. 
ment of higher labor standards of work and life, thereby bencfitin, 
our own movement and the workers of our own country.” 1), 
council also emphasized the necessity of keeping informed upo) 
proposals coming before the annual conferences and of selectin: a}, 
representatives to attend those conferences. 

The report of the delegate committee to which that section of the 
executive council’s report dealing with the International [.aho, 
Organization was referred, reviewed historically the connection of 
the American movement, represented by Samuel Gompers, wit!) the 
creation of the International Labor Organization in 1919. Mention 
was made of representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
who have served in various official and unofficial capacities in recen} 
deliberations of the International Labor Organization. In that 
connection the committee recommended and the convention ruled 
that President Green should attend the 1936 conference as the 
American Federation of Labor representative, because “‘his presence 
would not only hearten all of the representatives of labor, but would 
provide an opportunity for him to occupy the position provided for 
him on the governing board of that organization.’”? Other recom. 
mendations made by both the executive council and the delegate 
committee on international labor relations, and unanimously adopted 
by the convention, called for full and adequate labor representation 
at international labor conferences, and an adequate staff of technical 
advisers. On this point the president of the A. F. of L. was directed 
to insist upon Government appropriation sufficient to provide all 
necessary technical assistance. 





Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 1935 


HE Trades and Labor Congress of Canada held its fifty-tirst 
annual convention in Halifax, Nova Scotia, September 16 to 20, 
1935.' It was attended by more than 200 delegates representing 
a membership of about 106,000. In the opening address by the 
president, reference was made to the growth of the Canadian 
labor movement since the last meeting of the congress in Halifax, 
which occurred in 1908, when 91 delegates representing 40,000 mem- 
bers were in attendance. 
Dominion and Provincial legislation had a prominent place in the 
discussions, with reference both to laws enacted at the instance o! 
organized labor and to those still desired by the workers. Of particu- 


1 Data are from Canadian Congress Journal (official organ of the Trades and Labor Congress of (naa), 
October 1935; Labor Gazette (Department of Labor, Canada), October 1935. 
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lar interest to Americans, in relation to social legislation in Canada, 


are the remarks of President Draper, of the Trades and Labor Con- 
vress, in his address to the convention. He said: 


For several years the Trades and Labor Congress has advocated that the 
pritish North America Act be so altered as to give the Dominion Parliament 
sole jurisdiction in the passing of laws relating to the social and industrial welfare 
of Canadian workers. In spite of the advances made in the field of such legisla- 
tion during the present year, the constitution remains unchanged in this particu- 
lar. So long as this condition persists the path along the road of progress in 
-ocial legislation is beset with difficulties. 

Referring specifically to the adoption of an old-age pension system, 
he pointed out that while in that legislation the effort was made to 
reconcile a country-wide need with Provincial jurisdiction, ‘‘after 8 
vears of effort the old-age pension is not yet general.’”’ In line with 
the inclusive program called for by the congress a resolution was 
adopted requesting all Provincial governments to enact social legis- 
lation. 

With regard to shortening the hours of work, the congress deplored 
the hostility to the introduction of the 5-day work week, and went 
on record as requesting Parliament to enact a 6-hour day and 5-day 
week law for all industries, ‘‘with at least a corresponding increase in 
pay to equalize any loss that might accrue by the lessening of the 
hours of employment.” 

Among the methods advocated by the congress for expanding em- 
ployment and furnishing relief for unemployed workers, as reported 
in the Canadian Congress Journal, were the printing in Canada of 
all articles requiring Canadian copyright; inauguration of a program 
of training of youth into industry, by apprenticeship or by other 
means; a survey to find the best method of transferring workmen to 
and from places where employment has been secured for them through 
recognized employment offices; removal of the restriction which makes 
municipal work available only to workers on relief; and centralization 
of relief administration in the Dominion Government in place of the 
present system of Dominion-Provincial jurisdiction. 

Provisions desired by the congress for the promotion of the safety 
and health of workers took the form, in large part, of demands for 
protective legislation. 

Mr. Tom Moore, the former president of the Trades and Labor 
Congress, was appointed during the year as commissioner under the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act. He addressed the conven- 
tion and outlined the functions and plans of the commission created 
under that act. Among these plans is one for the establishment of a 
national system of unemployment exchanges, operating through the 
Employment Service of Canada. 
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Addressing the delegates as the representative of the Dominivn [)¢. 
partment of Labor, the Deputy Minister of Labor expressed thie ati. 
tude of his Department that “labor problems were Governmey; 
problems”’, in the solution of which the Department would exten, 
all possible cooperation to the organized labor movement. 





Trade-Union Membership in Great Britain, 
1933 and 1934 


RADE-UNION membership in Great Britain increased froy 

4,386,667 in 1933 to 4,566,747 in 1934. Of the 33 industrial 
groups into which the British unions are classified, 26 showed increases 
in membership in 1934 as compared to 1933, and 7 showed losses. 
In the case of 2 of these 7 organizations (those classed as building 
laborers and other mining and quarrying), the decrease was due to 
realinement and not to actual loss of membership, as 1 union in each 
of these 2 groups was absorbed by unions in the group classed a; 
“‘other transport (road, dock, ete.) and general labor.” 

The membership in 1933 and 1934 of all organizations in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland which are known to include among 
their functions that of regulating terms and conditions of employment 
through negotiations with employers is shown in the following table, 
reproduced from the October 1935 issue of the Ministry of Labor 
Gazette. These organizations include those of salaried and _ pro- 
fessional workers as well as trade unions. The statistics were com- 
piled by the Ministry of Labor from data supplied directly to it with 
regard to unregistered unions, and from returns made to the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies and to the Registrar of Friendly Socie- 
ties for Northern Ireland covering trade unions registered under the 
Trade Union Acts. 

The grouping is based upon the standard industrial classification 
used in the population census. Many unions are represented in more 
than one industrial group, but in the table the total membership of 
such unions is placed in the group with which the majority of the 
members are believed to be connected. Division by sex is based 
partly upon estimates, as precise figures are not available from the 
records of some unions. 
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Membership of Trade Unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1933 and 
1934, by Industrial Classification and Sex of Members 











Membership of all unions at end of— 
Num- 
ber of 
trade 1934 
unions 
atend 





Industry group ! 





Males Ra ol Total 
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AJ] industry groups 3, 830, 507/736, 240)4, 566, 747|3, 659, 299|727, 368 








\griculture, horticulture, ete 30, 900 143} 31,043) 30,463 153 
Coal mining 575, 648; 1,542) 577,190) 551,694) 1,937 
Other mining and quarrying... 3,450} 226] 3,685) 9,190) 206; 
Pottery and glass 12,392} 7,439) 19,831 13, 323} 8,816) 22,139 
Metals, machines, conveyances, etc.: 
Iron, steel, tinplate etc., manufacture_- 66, 792 968} 67,760) 58,243 815| 59,058 
Engineering, ironfounding, sbipbuild- 
ing, other metal working, and vehicle 
iden duapapsaphecebes 475,481) 5,090) 480,571) 454, 959 4, 043) 459, 601 
tile: 
= ‘otton 110, 706| 166, 531; 277,237; 116, 215/176,133| 292,348 
Wool, worsted, and shoddy --_-___.._----- 31, 197) 20, 888 52, 095 30, 360) 20, 643 51, 003 
Flax and jute 6, 531) 15, 686 22, 217 5, 261; 16,900; 22,161 
oy ree naetee d dlalaclelecitsiody 5, 545) 11, 548 17, 093 5,712) 10,578) 16,290 
Bleaching, dyeing, finishing, etc 41,400) 11,122) 52,522) 43,137) 11,403 54, 540 
I hae bod abe coco nndssesed 9, 740) 10,583) 20,323 9,081; 9,990) 19,701 
Clothing: 
a bn ai nile cninintinse 61, 556) 27,822) 89, a7 61, 482) 27,045) 88, 527 
Tailoring and other clothing----------- 25, 240| 41,824) 67,064) 24,833) 40,109) 64,942 
Food, drink, and tobacco...-...........---- 24,673) 5,078} 29,751) 24,417) 5,051 29, 468 
Woodworking and furniture manufacture: : 
Furnishing 





























21, 278 23, 878 2,625) 23,433 
26, 163 27, 563 28, 122 
149, 662 189, 950 185, 697 


56, 490 56, 490 55, 557 
03, 000 103, 000 | 101, 342 
40, 407 40, 407 | 38, 045 
48, 451 8, 451 21, 147 
15, 945 45, 945 43, 735 

4, 498 17, 864 17, 670 


393, 450 398, 393; 376,912 381, 591 
Water transport ; 


66, 739 66, 930 68, 216 60 68, 276 

Other transport (road, dock, etc.) and 
general labor 712, 008} 749,515) 632, 691| 32,943) 665, 634 
Commerce, distribution, and finance: 
Commerce and distribution 141, 393 194, 898} 134,115) 51,362) 185,477 
Banking, insurance, etc..............--. 75, 532 82,882! 74,880) 7,460) 82,340 
National and local government 5__. 354, 934 440, 473| 335,652) 78,213) 413, 865 
Teaching ets pet 81, 163 240, 267 79, 027|157, 982; 237, 009 
Entertainments and sport. ..............- 16, 383 21,334; 16,187} 4,253) 20,446 


Miscellaneous ¢ 41,751; 8 50,747; 385, 889) 8,607; 44,490 


' The es for industrial groups are exclusive of the membership of certain large unions the membership 
of which is spread over a variety of industries, and which are included for the purpose of this table under 
' and general labor’’ or ‘‘Commerce and distribution.” 

? The total membership shown for all trade unions includes the membership of Irish Free State and over- 
sea branches (numbering about 55,000 in 1934, of whom 26,000 were engineers and other metal workers, and 
8,000 were railway servants), but wholly excludes the membership of unions whose headquarters are situated 
outside Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The totals include a number of persons who are members of 
more than one union, and are therefore counted more than once in the figures. The duplication is almost 
entirely in the ‘“‘ National and local government”’ and the “Teaching” groups. While precise figures are 
not ascertainable, it is improbable that the duplication in the figures is more than about 20,000. 

' Excluding carpenters and joiners, for whom see under “ Building.” 

‘ Chemicals, leather, rubber, brushes, musical instruments, etc. 

' The figures exclude teachers’, tramway workers’ and general labor unions, for which see ‘‘ Teaching’’ 
and “Transport and general labor.”’ 

* Including unions of clerks, chemists, foremen, etc., when not classifiable by industry. 


EE eT ere 

Building, pub fe works contracting, etc.: 
Bricklayers and masons... ..-......-..-. 
Carpenters and joiners..............-.--- 
Painters and decorators................- 
DS 2 nnn ecbicaceetccen 





Other manufacturing industries 4 
Transport and general labor: 
Railway service... _._.-. 


= 00 





























Annual Congresses in British Labor Movement 


HE annual general meeting of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions of Great Britain was held at Hastings on July 4-5, 1935, 
and the British Trade Union Congress met at Margate on Septem- 
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ber 2. Decisions and discussions relating to economic and trade-nioy 


































: ; had 

matters are reviewed briefly below. mer 
all 

General Federation of Trade Unions ! : 1 

este 

UNEMPLOYMENT, a program of public works to increase employ ment. tior 
and a reorganization of the machinery for distributing unemploy men; ( 
benefits were among the most important items coming before the dee 
thirty-sixth annual meeting of the General Federation of Tyadp sys 


Unions. Expressing its interest in plans to increase employment by 
means of public works, the conference pointed out that one of the 
most necessary tasks in the development of a public-works program 
is the provision for the proper housing of small wage earners at rents 
they can afford. Discussion of this phase of public works brought the 
record of rehousing and slum-clearance undertakings under review, 

The motion dealing with reorganization of the administration of 
unemployment and public assistance benefits, which was unani- 
mously adopted, called upon the Government ‘“‘to restore the right 
of paying benefits to those trade unions who are desirous of under- 
taking the task.”” The point was made that many unions had dis- 
tributed unemployment benefits among their members for years 
before the national insurance scheme came into existence, and “were 
fitted by that long experience to carry out the work.” The reasons 
for desiring to have part in handling the routine work of paying unem- 
ployment benefits were chiefly objection to ‘‘the present practice of 
compelling attendance at a public office,” and the belief that morale 
could be more effectively maintained if trade-unionists received their 
unemployment benefits through their own union officials in an atmos- 
phere of good fellowship and unionism. 

The development of “shop clubs” and welfare organizations 
called forth a demand for an amendment to the existing Shop Clubs 
Act of 1902 which reads: 


It shall be an offense under this act if an employer shall make it a condition of 


employment that any workman shall discontinue his membership of any friendly 
society. 


pay 
fro 
Un 
de} 
chi 
wi 
th 





The amendment demanded by unanimous vote of the convention 
is the addition of the words “‘or trade union” after the words ‘‘ friendly 
society.’”’ Discussion of the subject developed information to the 
effect that the act is being used to establish organizations ‘‘contrary 
to the objects and recognized machinery of trade-union organiza- 
tion.”” One speaker, referring to what he called “the American 
system” of inside organization, stated that ‘employers were devel- 
oping slowly but surely this form of organization inside their works.” 
Until recently, these efforts ‘‘had been so insignificant that no notice 


1! Data are from General Federation of Trade Unions, Report of proceedings at the thirty-sixth «.nua! 
general council meeting, Hastings, July 4 and 5, 1935. London, 1935. 
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had been taken of them.’’ Now, however, the trade-union move- 
ment found itself in the position of having to use forceful means to 
call attention to “a very dangerous development and a menace to 
established collective bargaining and negotiations of free institu- 
tions” as accepted and understood in Great Britain. 

Other matters coming before the convention for discussion and 
decision included a request for a Government study of stop-watch 
systems of measuring and evaluating labor and of other methods of 
payment by results; adequate compensation for workers suffering 
from silicosis; and the protest of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions against the efforts on the part of local authorities in the 
depressed areas to attract industries by offers of tax exemptions, low 
charges for gas, water, and electricity, and ‘cheap labor”’, a practice 
which, the federation declared, is not only illegal ‘‘but one which 
threatens to react unfairly on wages and working conditions.” 


Trade Union Congress ” 


Tue first increase in membership since 1930 was reported to the 
Sixty-seventh annual Trade Union Congress. Five unions had affili- 
ated within the year, and membership had increased 94,229 over 
that reported to the 1934 congress. ‘Total membership in 1935 was 
3,388,810. 

Internal policies with regard to disruptive influences within the 
trade unions and discussions of international affairs engaged much 
of the time of the congress, but many questions of a domestic and 
economic nature were also considered. In the opening address, the 
president noted as encouraging signs the increase in trade-union mem- 
bership, higher wage rates, and progress toward a shorter work 
week. The Medical Practitioners’ Union, one of those recently 
admitted to affiliation with the Trade Union Congress, introduced 
and secured favorable action upon a request for an official study of the 
results of work-measurement systems, one of the subjects to which 
the General Federation of Trade Unions gave special consideration. 

Further liberalization of the unemployment-insurance system was 
called for, particularly its extension to agricultural workers and to all 
workers regardless of income. The congress went on record as 
favoring pensions of at least 1 pound a week at 60 years of age, to 
induce early retirement trom employment, and the raising of the 
school-leaving age from 14 to 15 immediately, and to 16 “‘as speedily 
as possible.” 

The 40-hour work week was debated at length, and the resolution 
adopted called for reduction of working hours to 40 per week without 





? Data are from Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), September 1935, p. 331; Labor (London), October 
1935, p. 32; Labor Research (London), October 1935, p. 232. 
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reduction in wages, drastic restrictions on overtime, and the adoptioy 
of the 40-hour week in all Government establishments. 

The pending wage movement of the Mineworkers’ Federation wag 
endorsed and the Trade Union Congress pledged its “maximyp 
assistance’ in the effort ‘‘to raise the standard of mine worke;’ 
wages.” 

Resolutions were adopted calling for the employment of unioy 
labor under union conditions in public works; for labor and consume; 
representation on marketing boards; for the repeal of the Trades 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927; and for ‘‘the public owner. 
ship and control of the great basic industries and services.”’ 





Trade-Union Membership in the Bombay Presidency, 
December 1934 


HE number of members in 106 trade unions in the Bombay 
Presidency was 112,828 in the quarter ended December 1, 1934. 
This was 2 unions and 4,730 members less than the returns for the 
corresponding period in 1933. Information on trade unions has been 
collected quarterly by the Bombay Government since the end of 
1928. No returns for the quarter ended December 1, 1934, were 
received from unions whose members constituted 44.6 percent of the 
total membership of all unions in the Bombay Presidency. 
Figures for as far back as the quarter ended December 1, 1923, are 
given in the following table, based on statistics in the February 1935 
issue of the Labor Gazette published by the Bombay Labor Office. 


Number and Membership of Bombay Trade Unions in Quarter Ending Dec. 1, 
1928 to 1934 

















Unions reporting 





Quarter ended December 1— Total Registered 





Number Member- Number Mempber- 





ship ship 
POET ater ellete hs er so ee EF O4 198, 072 30 152, 061 
ER Se en oP Fe ee eee ae ee 99 196, 748 42 153, 483 
1930_..... Sp owiguin dd AR dheninne pub eae abhenms easel p+ eae 93 128, 393 40 84, 273 
ST a Ge OU See eee ae 95 103, 754 38 65, 405 
a sn cae cen engubs daeeing wien dean 102 111, 354 48 73, 701 
ERS SESS a ee Ee oe ea ane 108 117, 558 51 70, 464 


Sp iads eccchmbicatbavotpecsenssochananngs intacs welnenetok 106 112, 828 48 71, $48 
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Trend of Strikes and Lockouts 


RELIMINARY information indicates an increase of approxi- 

mately 25 percent in the number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning in October 1935 as compared with the number in September. 
Only about one-fourth as many employees were involved in the 
strikes and lockouts in progress during October as were involved in 
September, however. The September figures were high because of 
the big bituminous-coal strike. 


Strikes and Lockouts, January 1934 to October 1935 ! 








Workers involved 
Number of strikes and lockouts— in strikes and 


lockouts— 
Man-days 
idle dur- 
ing 
month 





ogi In 
ane ie progress 
during 
month month 








80, 880 
110, 910 
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! This table, as well as following tables, does not include strikes and lockouts involving fewer than 6 
workers or less than 1 day. Notices or ‘“‘leads” regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 
655 daily Pom ap bor t+ trade ly: as well as reports from all Government labor boards. - 
ules are sent to es in the dispute in order to get detailed first-hand information. Since 
schedules for all strikes during the last 2 months have not yet been returned, these figures are given as 

Data for previous months are ially accurate alth they cannot be considered 


minary. essentially te 
absolutely — Occasionally later information is received which might slightly alter these figures. These 


: be — in subsequent reports. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in August 1935, by Industry 
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Beginning in 
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In progress 
during August 
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Work- 
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Num- 
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ES FE ene tere eT 


steel and their products, not including ma- 

Rt ile GLEE i AA PE TOS Aaa ll 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 








am OE OES SEES SE eee eee 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures._......................... 
—e and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. 

ves 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment.___ 
Electrical eee, Sapenees, and supplies. __......._. 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
ay en cn cannbanoocdiitthccosmduinn 

Transportation equipment._.._......___._-...._-_..-...... 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts__-__......................- 
a) a. ep ciliien 

Nonferrous metals and their products._..............___. 
Brass, bronze, and copper products___.................... 
ints Oh danas own dihinncedsttiidosnwidplinns«xvdiuind 
ES EEE EE TEE COT 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc._........._. 
oa and enameled ware.............................- 








I a sl renal awe Sal 
— Se ee ee ee 

Stone, clay, and glass products... 
brick, tile, 











Dyeing and finishing textiles........................-. 
REE AE ee 
Woolen and worsted goods._...............-...-..-... 
Other 





' See Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 ( p. 656). 


Cutlery (not including silv er and plated cutlery) andedge | __ 
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Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in August 1935 


HE number of strikes and lockouts beginning in Augus 
approximately 30 percent higher than the average for the first 7 


ers in- | 





L Was 


As can be seen from table 1, three-fifths of the 205 strikes and Jock. 
outs beginning in August were in 4 industrial groups: 62 were in tey. 
tiles, 23 in the lumber industries, 21 in transportation and communica. 


The largest strike in progress during the month was the lumber 
strike in the Pacific Northwest, which began in May. 
the general lumber strike was practically ended by the middle of 
August when a majority of the companies resumed operations: 
individual strikes continued into September in a number of concerns. 


Although 
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89, 451 
4, 788 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in August 1935, by Industry—Continued 














Beginning in In progress 
August during August 
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ers in- — ers in- 
volved vol ved 


Num- 
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Textiles and their _products—Continued. 
Clothing, men’s_......-----..-.-..-. Lhe bl: Meo es 
hits da ncintgnn-iemtsiipie co tendmagsos 
Corsets and allied as 
Men’s furnishings....._....----- 
Hats, caps, and millinery - 
Shirts and collars.......___- Se LS iY ee 
on i ne in ne chides baw sees 
ps REISS SEATS 52s 
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Boots and shoes 
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Beverages... .---------------------- 

Canning and preserving 
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Slanghterang and meat packing. - 
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Approximately 57 percent of the strikes and lockouts beginning in 
August were in 6 States; there were 32 in New York, 29 in Pennsyl- 
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vania, 19 in Massachusetts, 13 in California, 12 in Ohio, and the the 
same number in Washington. wl 
Table 2, which gives information on strikes and lockouts in August ! 
by States, shows that 7 of the strikes and lockouts in progress during nin 
the month were interstate disputes—involving workers and plants jp the 
2 or more States. The largest of these were the lumber strike jp str 
Washington and Oregon, which began in May,! and the strike of Cit 
3,000 employees of the Uxbridge Worsted Co. in Connecticut, Massa. the 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, which began on June 24 and ended on Co 
August 6.? the 
Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in August 1935, by States Ta 
Beginning in In progress during 
August August Map- 
State yn 
r Workers | ,, Workers Auust 
Number involved Number fomabten 

EE EE I ae, ee eae eee ee 205 69, 246 317 133, 222 | 1, 133, 592 

a 
A, nincthpcccnbdetiibboussecdeenetun 5 905 8 2, 699 41, 422 a 

EE SRE eel ce ee Bienee Piso « 1 110 990 
NEES ST a See ae 2 1, 250 3 1, 366 2, 222 All 

IED .....6c Bh cocccahithasscadbosccancceesusen 13 1, 611 19 6, 505 | 64, 889 

i a eal euiatcilainens 1 75 2 520 4, 600 

eT Ch oauabeeouumoenue 1 72 1 72 72 
Rick ntin Bisinis oh alllning oit-iisaintmibimetiatbanwan 2 719 2 719 7, 138 Irc 
REE RE a aT ET riche ae 2 1, 546 2 1, 546 6, 092 M: 
AR ace AD Maal 9 1, 873 15 2,791 31, 232 Tr 
bd denndnlinccccetipaccendposeseqcecdseces 4 1, 145 7 2, 169 24, 686 No 
hdc abatiibetncdaciinecndinedecscedereserenes 3 1, 087 4 1, 687 14, 440 Lt 
ES PE ET A ES ELE 1 10 3 474 7, 168 St 
LS eet a ea are Sara 2 624 2 624 2, 584 Te 
ALS Dinacaliccccceciiibchbasébootascostscnccs 4 3, 508 4 3, 508 11, 914 le 
TLE GA ALTE 19 4,917 23 5, 625 54, 490 Fe 
TEE ES GE Sa a TS aan 8 716 9 769 6, 192 Ps 
lca inl ecelinielttiicieminnbeeniieatininndtiamet 5 1, 442 6 1, 742 20, 969 8) 
htt ncn Relnspebinenecemnasenéodenecstares 5 3, 947 9 4, 080 55, 054 M 

id, el dss a A woes un aciianaiiend 1 20 340 

New Hampshire_._....___- Onn Apc) adie 1 335 2 585 2, 845 
ES en ree Tae ii alle plat ielsaad 10 4,814 21 9, 781 131, 76 : 
tetichietin ditticnmedndnndadimeniumwninn 32 8, 056 49 21, 165 131, 609 E 
Ee i RS REE. a Rei, SRS PE Oe iy 2 151 2, 121 T 
i ll cE MER «a lla 1 75 1 75 375 T 
SS Cet nT ea eee 12 2, 049 23 5, 550 65, 690 D 
Se 1 290 1 290 5, 438 B 
ETE sie aaa Saea aaa 3 414 4 450 Q, 288 A 
A RE EE IS eT 29 11, 544 4X 13,337 | 216,892 R 
RR gating lis ERI peat liste 2 1 2 180 360 0 

ES ie TE eae 1 620 3 1, 495 20, 225 

in ndttinaintiti len ncdiniinannndumentanedicanookenneliaammenmmels 1 1, 129 11, 200 

eat A gC i as ill aA, Riess eRe 1 7 2 57 571 

eee lec cncomunsilasetiaiadnel 1 160 960 

BR Sa LR rt AE TR Tan NE 1 230 1 230 460 
COS SNE AP ee RAR ORR RR OE ei a 2 220 3 315 3, 410 
Wash (RE tM Loam ele Riedie 2 on cle 12 2, 178 14 2, 242 19, 275 ‘ 
A ee ee 3 80 4 145 1, 573 : 

tats unenialliindpsboncescchunnseceres 5 1, 617 7 2, 036 19, 207 
a Ee NR Raph NE Ra Sie 3 1, 090 71 36,823 | 123,742 ' 
i 
The average number of workers involved in the 205 strikes and 

lockouts which began in August was 338. The number of workers 
regarded as involved in a strike or lockout is the number who stop | 


work at the plant or plants where the dispute exists. This includes 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 (p. 656). 
*Idem, November 1935 (p. 1287). 
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the active strikers and also the employees who are thrown out of 
work in the plant as a result of the dispute. 

As shown in table 3, nearly half of the strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning in August involved fewer than 100 workers each. Only two of 
the disputes involved as many as 5,000 workers. These were the 
strike of shipping clerks in the ladies’ garment industry of New York 
City, which began on August 27 and continued into September, and 
the strike of 6,000 miners of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
(o., which began on August 1 and was still in progress at the end of 
the month. 


Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in August 1935, Classified by Number 
of Workers Involved 








Number of strikes and lockouts in 
which the number of workers in- 
volved was— 





Industrial group a a a 
1 1, 
and | and and 


100 | 500 





All industries : 76 








Manufacturing 


Iron and steel] and their products, not including machinery. 
Macltinery, not including transportation equipment--_-_---- 
Transportation equipment 

Nonferrous metals and their products 

Lumber and allied prod 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Textiles and their products 

Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred products 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Miscellaneous manufactures 











Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals 
Transportation and communication 
Trade 

Domestic and personal service 
Building and construction 
Agriculture, etc 

Relief work 


























The major issues involved in the strikes and lockouts beginning in 
August are shown in table 4. Wages and hours were the major issues 
in 42.9 percent of the disputes as compared with 54.9 percent in July 
and 50.3 percent in June. Organization matters were the major 
issues in 44.9 percent of the August disputes as compared with 35.3 
percent in July and 38.1 percent in June. 

In the wage and hour disputes there was a noticeable reduction in 
the proportion of strikes and lockouts over the issue of wage decreases. 
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Protests against wage decreases, with or without increased hours, 
were the major issues in 13.1 percent of the August strikes and 
lockouts as compared with 19.0 percent in July and 25.2 percent jy 
June. 

The 20 strikes and lockouts classified under “other” in table 4 
involved such issues as increased work load, equalization of work, 
seniority, and objections to unsafe working conditions, to certain 
foremen, and to changes in methods of doing work. 


Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in Augus; 
1935 































































m 
———s - 2 arenes ——— : =e Ma 
Strikes and lockouts Workers involved on 
, N 
Major issues ——e Spon 
Number “er of! Number mt of we 
es 
. a a Foo 
BE edn ccqetececenice + se <0 cscecghbbinbpesconceh 205 100. 0 69, 246 100.0 A 
Wages and hours........_--._-__-..-.._---..--...-.- 88 42.9| 27, 154 | 9.2 Ru 
2 SEES Se 41 20.0 12, 573 | 83 Mi 
Wage decrease... -........-..-..- 17 8.2 1, 996 | 2.9 
Wage increase, hour decrease. . ----- - 15 7.3 8, 531 | 123 
Wage decrease, hour increase__ 10 4.9 3, 673 | 53 
Wages and other causes....--.....-.......--.----- 3 1.5 299 ‘ Ex 
SE RESETS EE aS Sp eae 2 1.0 82 Tr 
DE Cia pibtiahinisintippone ae VES SOS SO 92 4.9 30, 338 43.8 Tr 
Recognition. -...........-.--------- ee 13 6.3 2, 013 2.9 De 
Recognition and wages. - ae Pees See ie 17 8.2 2,515 3 f Pr 
Recognition and hours.-.......-..-....----------.. 2 LO 134 9 Bu 
Recognition, wages, and hours......._._..- + = 24 11.7 18, 039 | 26.1 Ag 
Recognition and other causes __--_--- WHT hE % 2 10 482 4 Re 
Closed shop. .....-- ihe Oo 12 5.9 1, 305 19 ot 
Willson of sarennanet Ns EE 3 1.5 225 | J 
Discrimination -_ - TS? Rit eS 19 9.3 5, 625 8 
SA eee SR a t= GS 25 12.2 11, 754 17.0 
ERR ar Fee i Sal 2 1.0 7 , 
Different unions competing for control-. 2 1.0 210 
SES Ss SS a 20 9.7 10, 957 15.8 lc 
DE cab cdcdbcboscunacecchctssnobareecmang 1 -5 50 
d 
. * . . \, 
The average duration of the strikes and lockouts which ended in . 
August was approximately 3 weeks. As indicated in table 5, more ‘ 
than one-third of the 191 disputes lasted less than 1 week but 6 of 
them had been in progress for 3 months or more. The most impor- & , 
tant of these were the New York Shipbuilding Corporation strike ° at : 
Camden, N. J., which began in May and ended late in August, and ; 
the general lumiber strike in the Pacific Northwest which began in 
May and was gradually terminated in August.‘ : 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1935 (p. 1288). ' 


4 Idem, September 1935 (p. 656). 
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Table 5.— Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in August 1935 
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Industrial group 





—_— 


All industries...----.-------+---- hae ee 
Manufacturing 


iron and steel and their products, not including 
MACDINETY -nnnse ca ceen eos ccec eee ecece----- 
Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment 
Transportation equipment... ..............__-. 
Nonferrous metals and their paca. Sb eh te i 
Lumber and allied products. - Fk PE 
Stone, clay, and glass roducts_- 
Textiles and their products---.--___- e sage 
Leather and its manufactures............._.._. 
Food and — el lay tell ey 
Paper and prin 
Chomicals and allied products. 
Rubber products 
Miscellaneous Manufactures............_..___. 









Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction Gt Beiicccccecanesa--------..-- 
Transportation and communication__......-.. 
TAGS. . ..<snR Reh otetccecns~-coccuccess 
Domestic and personal service................- 
i tt« hl 
Building and construction...................-. 
Aga in duitibendincccacciuenstinae 
Relief work.......-- ie 
Other nonmanufacturing industries_- 










Total 


Number of strikes and lockouts with duration of— 









Less 
than 1 
week 


1 week 
and 
less 

than 4 

month 


¥% and 
less 

than 1 

month 


months 


1 and 
less 
than 2 


2 and 
less 
than 3 
months 





3 
months 
or more 






















191 71 46 32 23 13 6 
6 2 1 2 |- B thewonsee 
ig Heese S Inabeouse 1 o> 
| ae | ee eee eee ] 
8 2 1 2 1 | 1 
16 5 4 3 1 ] 2 
2 eee eae DS calamities 
54 19 11 9 sf) 4 2 
13 6 2 4 - 
9 1 2 2 3 1 

4 1 1 1 D Newhethiginen 

D become 1 DF ivansvec dng btamhslnetneasas 
eS a a ow oe 1 

at Bae - “Weicnencntlttamsseneinans on 


& 8 
m Werte Bo 























ment agency. 


discontinued operations. 





























Methods of negotiating the settlements of the 191 strikes and 
lockouts which ended in August are shown in table 6. Settlements 
of the disputes in which 3.4 percent of the workers were involved 
were worked out directly between the employers and workers; settle- 
ments for 26.1 percent of the workers were obtained through negoti- 
ations between the employers and union representatives; and 62.7 
percent of the workers were assisted in getting settlements by Gov- 
ernment conciliators or labor boards. 
union representatives negotiated for the workers with the Govern- 


In most of the latter cases, 


No formal settlements were reached in 29 strikes and lockouts 
which involved 7.2 percent of the workers. In these cases the 
workers simply called off their strikes and resumed work without 
any formal settlements, or else they lost their jobs entirely when 
new employees were hired to take their places or the employers 
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Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlement of Strikes and L, ockouts 























- - wel 
Ending in August 1935 30, 
Strikes and lockouts Workers involyeq Tat 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— : . 1 
r ercent o r Percent of ia 
Number total Number total = 
DP iciiaatiitcstabinntniiaibdiienmevictreiatiogews 191 100. 0 87, 202 | 100.0 
; Employers and workers directly......................- 14 7.3 2,920 | 34 
? Employers and representatives of organized workers 
i RE AS Se Sie ae 88 46.1 22, 741 of 
‘ Government conciliators or labor boards.............-- 58 30. 4 54, 797 62.7 
Private conciliators or arbitrators....................-. 2 1.0 483 f 
Terminated without formal settlement... _............ 29 15.2 6, 261 7 














As shown in table 7, the results for 28.1 percent of the workers 
involved in the 191 strikes and lockouts which ended in August 
were favorable; for 10.4 percent of the workers the results were 
unfavorable; and for 60.8 percent of the workers compromise settle- 
ments were obtained. 

The results of strikes and lockouts as shown in this table are 
determined by comparing the results with the demands presented 
in connection with the dispute. If essentially all of the demands 
of the workers are granted, the results are regarded as favorable 
to them; if practically none of the demands are granted, the results 
are regarded as unfavorable to them; and, if part of the demands are 
granted and both sides make some concessions, the results are 
regarded as compromises. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in August 1935 























Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 











Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 

















ES ES: SR 191 100. 0 87, 202 100. 0 
NE a ne 81 42.5 24, 498 28.1 
ON RE ae SE ES TI 52 27.2 9, 103 10.4 
CS a er 53 27.7 52, 993 60.8 
Jurisdiction or rival unions.-......................-.-.... 1 5 10 () 
es. niitaeteiniiuinbaliaamaintheebeeee née 1 6 400 

FRR IIOELS ccnbucvicctasubdschbccswasessdscddebsceses 3 1.6 198 2 








! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 





Table 8 shows the results of the 191 strikes and lockouts which 
ended in August in relation to the major issues involved. ‘The 
workers were successful in obtaining favorable settlements in 38.8 
percent of the disputes over wages and hours, and in 43.5 percent of 
the disputes over organization matters. They obtained unfavorable 
settlements in 32.9 percent of the wage and hour disputes and in 
25.9 percent of the organization disputes. Compromise settlements 
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were reached in 27.0 percent of the wage and hour disputes and in 
30.6 percent of the organization disputes. 






Table 8.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in August 1935 in Relation to 
Major Issues Involved 





















Number of strikes and lockouts, the results of 
which were— 













i 
ction 

or rival — 
uni | mie | Ported 





Major issues Total Unfa- 


revert 
0 


workers} . orkers 


Com- 
pro- 
mises 





















All issueS...----------- woe eee ene n wenn eenne- 








































> Sa > 33 ae 2 oe 
WOME NE ain ano ccc ccccccccss conse ess 14 sie > eae 
Wage decrease.............------------ 5 | eee ee eee 
Wage increase, hour decrease - - -....--.-.- ll 4 2 ;, Twas £ ee ] 
Wage decrease, hour increase. .--.-........- 13 6 2 5 i ke ae, eee 
Wages and other causes.............-.---- 4 1 2 | Se 2729 2 eee 
NO eS ee 4 © Ddedbend E iotieanabelsdiipatiodlydpetbhce 
Organization - --.............-------------- 85 37 22 BO lidnadecelvcttnenelod}<th<- 
OE, ee 9 6 lastpaenen SS ee: | ae 
Recognition and wages. ..............--- 10 3 1 ae | a NG. 0 
Recognition and hours..............-.-..-- | , Ee eee 6 as - Se 
Recognition, wages, and hours.........-. 20 10 4 i tcinetibibeontehedballline 
Recognition and other causes............ 4 1 1 | er: ee: a See 
i ER A: 15 6 5 ee ee Se 
Violation of agreement.................-- 3 5 eS eee ae See aes ee 
tk ES ee Se 22 8 8 eyEE eye 
Miscellaneous............ ececcespenbesed 21 li 2 4 i 1 2 
idhinwn <hncdandhocsmemebebeu ae ae ee eee bl ideosmen 
Different unions competing for control.-- |) ae ee 2 ae ae 5 lL .dintccaiictbameos 





























Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
October 1935 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrector or ConciLiaTION 






HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised her good offices in connection with 114 disputes during 
October 1935. These disputes affected a known total of 60,718 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout, or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS 








Renewal of Appalachian Agreement in 
Bituminous-Coal Industry 


























March 31, 1935. 
Negotiations looking toward the signing of the new agreement 











of the expiring agreement, a joint conference of operators and union 
representatives met in Washington to consider revision of the agree- 
ment. The union asked for a 6-hour day and a 5-day week and wage 
increases of 50 cents a day to all outside and inside day-wage men, 
15 cents a ton for combined cutting and loading rates, 25 cents per 
ton in all pick-mining rates, 20 percent increase on all yardage 
and dead work, and corresponding increases on mechanical loading 
and conveying work. The operators rejected the miners’ demands 
on the ground that it was impossible to agree upon a new basic-wage 
contract in the face of the uncertainty regarding legislative provision 
for stabilization of the coal industry. The old question of differen- 
tials in wage rates among the various districts made agreement among 
the operators more difficult. 

No agreement having been reached by March 29, the National 
Industrial Recovery Board, by direction of President Roosevelt, 
interceded to avoid a suspension of work and the old agreement was 
extended until June 16, the expiration date of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Further extensions from June 16 to June 30, to July 
31, and to September 15 were made at the request of the President, 
to give Congress time to act on the Guffey coal bill.!. The bill was 
approved August 30, 1935, but the problem of wage-rate revision 
remained for settlement by the joint conference. 


' Bituminous Coal Conservation Act, Public, No. 402, 74th Cong. (H. R. 9100). 
1576 
































N SEPTEMBER 26, 1935, the Appalachian agreement, basic 
agreement in the bituminous-coal industry, was renewed for 
period of 18 months, beginning October 1, 1935. The new agreement, 
which was concluded after 7 months of negotiation, provides increased 
wage rates for the mine workers, and continues the 35-hour week in 
force under the previous Appalachian agreement, which expired 


began on February 18, 1935, when, in accordance with the provisions 
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On September 14 the miners abandoned their demand for a 30-hour 
week and reduced the increase asked for pick mining to 15 cents a ton 
and for yardage and dead work to 10 percent. The question of 
regional differentials was temporarily settled by an agreement to 
entrust the matter to a joint subscale committee of 16, composed of 
gs operators and 8 union representatives. This committee was to 
meet within 15 days after the agreement was signed, to draft plans 
and set up machinery to dispose of the disputes as to differentials, and 
io fix time limits for such determination, which should not be later 
than February 1, 1936. If the committee should be unable to agree 
within 3 days, the matters should immediately be laid before a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, his decision to be 
fnal and effective immediately. 

A further extension of 6 days having failed to bring agreement on 
wage rates, the union refused to extend the agreement further and 
called a strike of all coal miners in the Appalachian and outlying 
districts for September 23. The strike call brought out 400,000 
miners. Assistant Secretary of Labor Edward McGrady acted as 
mediator in an attempt to bring the two sides together. On Septem- 
ber 24 the operators agreed to all the revised union demands except 
that they offered an increase of 74 cents per ton for cutting and loading. 
The miners lowered their demands for the increase in cutting and 
loading rates from 15 cents to 9 cents a ton. After 2 more days the 
operators agreed to pay the 9 cents demanded, thus settling the last 
outstanding point in controversy. The miners went back to work 
on October 1 in all Appalachian districts except in the Virginia district 
and Hazard County in Kentucky, in which the agreement was signed 
after a few more days of negotiation, the Southern Appalachian field, 
in which the operators’ association signed up on October 31, and 
Harlan County (Ky.), in which the strike was still unsettled when the 
Monthly Labor Review went to press. 

The agreement finally arrived at provided for a 50-cent-per-day 
increase for all day workers; an increase of 9 cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds for pick mining and of 9 cents per ton for combined cuttiag 
and loading; a 10-percent increase for yardage and dead work; a 
70-cent-per-day increase for all miners employed on a daily or hourly 
rate on mechanical loading and conveyor devices and for all employees 
engaged in production in strip pits. Where tonnage, footage, or 
yardage rates are paid on conveyors or other mechanical loading 
devices, such rates are to be raised by the same percentage as the 
basic loading and cutting rates. All other provisions of the old 
agreement were renewed unchanged, except where references to the 
N. R. A. made minor changes necessary. 


31036—35——-10 
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The Appalachian agreement covers workers in districts 2, 3, 4 ; 
6, 16, 17, 19, 24, 28, 30, and 31, of the United Mine Workers ¢ 
America. The area covered comprises the following: 






Northern Territory: Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, together wit) Ohio 
Brook, Hancock, and Marshall Counties of West Virginia; norther; West 
Virginia, including counties of Barbour, Braxton, Calhoun, Doddridge, Gilme; 
Harrison, Jackson, Lewis, Marion, Monongalia, Pleasants, Preston, Ra dolph, 
Ritchie, Roane, Taylor, Tyler, Upshur, Webster, Wetzel, Wirt, Wood, and that 
portion of Nicholas County including mines served by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; and north Maryland and upper Potomac district, including ( 
Mineral, and Tucker Counties of West Virginia. 

Southern Territory: The State of Virginia, northern. Tennessee, that part of 
Kentucky lying east of a line drawn north and south through the city of Louisville 
and that part of West Virginia not included in northern territory. 







ant, 







District 24, covering Michigan, was not included in the previous 
agreement nor were several counties in northern West Virginia which 
are now covered. 

While only the miners in the Appalachian territory are directly 
covered by the agreement, the workers of every bituminous-coal 
field are affected indirectly. The districts not included, known as 
“outlying districts’’, take the Appalachian agreement as the basis 
for negotiation of separate district contracts with the operators in 
those districts. District conferences were begun immediately follow- 
ing the signing of the Appalachian agreement. At the time the 
Monthly Labor Review went to press the basic terms set by the 
Appalachian agreement had been accepted by operators in the prin- 
cipal outlying fields except western Kentucky. Alabama and western 
Kentucky constituted the main outlying strike areas after October 
1, but the Alabama strike was settled on November 17 with increases 
of approximately half those granted under the Appalachian 
agreement. 

Agreements are to be drawn up covering local or district conditions 
within the larger Appalachian field, such agreements to embody the 
basic rates of pay, hours of work, and conditions of employment set 
forth in the Appalachian agreement. All internal differences are to 
be referred to the various districts for settlement, with the under- 
standing that only by mutual consent shall anything be done in 
district conferences that will increase cost of production or decrease 
the earning capacity of the miners. 

The agreement is effective until April 1, 1937. On February 17, 
1937, a joint conference of the signatories to the agreement is to be 
held to consider what revisions, if any, shall be made as to hours, 

wages, and conditions of employment. 

On the basis of tonnage figures, it is estimated that for the 18 
months’ duration of the new agreement, the wage increases secured 
over and above present wages will amount to $90,000,000. 
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The basic rates established in the various districts under the present 
and previous agreements follow: 


Basic Tonnage Wage Rates Established in Districts Covered by Appalachian 
Agreement 














Tonnage rates per 2,000 pounds r run mol mine coal 





Machine “Cutting, short- 
wall-machine 


Districts Pick mining 





New Old Old New Old 
rate rate rate rate rate 
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| Rates under district agreements. Not previously included in Appalachian agreement. 


Hourly and Daily Wage Rates Established in Districts Covered by Appalachian 
Agreement 








Schedule A ! Schedule B 2 





Occupation Hourly rate Daily rate Hourly rate Daily rate 





New | Old | New| Old | New! Old | New| Qld 





Inside 


Motormen, rock chiens $0. 809 |$0. 737 . $5. 16 |$0.751 |$0. 680 ‘ $4. 76 
Drivers, brakemen, , Snappers, 

coal drillers, oe ge en, bonders, 

timbermen, bottom cagers .786 | .714 . 5.00 | .729 | .657 
Pumpers, trackmen Sloers, wiremen he 7 

ers, timbermen helpers, and other inside 
ed . 680 ‘ 4.76 | .694 | .623 
. 486 q .500 | .428 
Outside 


Bit sharpeners, car dro pers, trimmers, car 
repairmen, dumpers * .677 | .606 : 4.24 | .620| .548 

dcyenns det disamers, other able-bodied 
‘- . 571 ‘ 4.00 . 586 .514 


‘ 486 | 3. 3.40 | .500| .428 
(*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 


ast Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, northern panhandle of West Virginia, and northern West Virginia 


aryland and upper Potomac district  leteties Gee nage Mineral, and Tucker Counties of West Vir- 
nias anawha, Logan, Williamson, er Whndlag Gul azard, Harlan, Virginia, Southern Appalach- 


., Bay heyy Pocahontas-Tug River, Gulf, he pois districts. 
To be paid in accordance with custo 
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In accordance with the provision with respect to differentials, ¢), 
joint subscale committee met on October 10, 11, and 12, 1935, an, 


reached an agreement embodying, among other matters, the followin. 
provisions: : 






That a joint commission be selected by the various producing districts compos. 
ing the Appalachiar. Joint Wage Conference, with a representative of the operaton 
and a representative of the mine workers from each district affected. 

That the commission shall immediately organize to carry out its duties, anq hag 
authority to conduct hearings under its own rules and regulations, make inves), 
gations and reports thereon to a general Appalachian Joint Wage Conference 
be held on or before February 1, 1936. The officers of the Appalachian Join, 
Wage Conference of 1935 are to act as officers of the commission and require 
districts to name their members. The interdistrict joint committee shall mak: 
an effort to agree upon the facts and equity of questions referred to it, and jf 
agreed, shall close the case. If agreement cannot be reached, the facts anq 
findings are to be reported to the commission. The work of the interdistric 
committee is to be supplemented by the selection of an impartial investigator, 
who, in case of disagreement as to facts, shall submit a report to the commissioy 
on all disputed points. If possible, the impartial investigator is to be selected 
by the interdistrict joint committee, but if this committee cannot agree upop 
such a person, he is to be named by three members of the commission from dis. 
tricts not concerned in the disputes, these three to be named by the chairman of 
the commission and the international president of the United Mine Workers. | 
complaints must have been filed with the secretary of the commission by Noven- 
ber 1, 1935. In the event of an agreement requiring a change in rates affecting 
differentials, such agreement is to be confirmed by the Appalachian Joint Wage 
Conference to be assembled on or before February 1, 1936. 

That the Pittsburgh thin-vein, short-wall-machine cutting and loading rates 
shall be used as the basing rate for the high volatile fields of northern territory. 

That the central Pennsylvania basic short-wall-machine cutting and loading 
rates shall be used as the basing rate for the low volatile fields of northern territory. 

That the Kanawha basic short-wall-machine cutting and loading rates shall be 
used as the basing rate for the high volatile fields of southern territory. 

That the New River basic short-wall-machine cutting and loading rates shall be 
used as the basing rate for the low volatile fields of southern territory. 

That it will be impossible to make proper investigation and determine the facts 
and equity of the so-called ‘North-South differential’’ of 40 cents a day, and tonnage 
differentials based thereon and interdistrict differentials as to day-wage rates, 
within the time limit fixed, and that therefore this question will be referred to the 
Appalachian Joint Wage Conference in 1937. Interdistrict basic tonnage rates, 
including pick and short-wall-machine cutting and loading rates, will be con- 
sidered by the commission and reports made under the stipulation of the Appa- 
lachian joint-wage agreement of 1935. Intradistrict differentials involving the 
conditions of operation, differences in local customs and practices, and mining 
methods within each of the various districts, are so varied and complex that they 
cannot be settled in the basic Appalachian Joint Wage Conference and are to be 
referred to their respective district conferences. 

That members of the commission who are complainants and respondents 
on the same issue may be designated as a subcommittee to investigate an 
recommend agreements to the commission. When the commission lodges ! 
complaint with a subcommittee it shall fix a time limit within which the commit 
sion will receive the subcommittee’s report. Failure to file such statement with! 
the time limit will cause foreclosure of the introduction of evidence. 
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Award of Increases in Wages to Street-Car Employees 
in Washington, D. C. 


AGE increases of 10 and 11 cents an hour for street-car train- 

men, 16 cents an hour for bus operators, and 5 cents an hour 
for shopmen and other workers of the Capital Transit Co. of Wash- 
ington, D. C., were awarded by the decision of an arbitration board 
handed down on August 3, 1935. The award is retroactive to April 
1, 1935, and directly affects approximately 2,500 men. 

The board was set up pursuant to an arbitration agreement entered 
into by the Transit Co. and Division 689 of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
on March 30, 1935, when the 3-year agreement executed on March 30, 
1932, expired. Under the terms of the expiring agreement, renewal 
from year to year was to take effect automatically unless either party 
made request for a change at least 30 days prior to the expiration date. 
The required notice was given by the union. The two parties, failing 
to settle on terms for a new contract, agreed to set up a three-party 
arbitration board, which conducted hearings lasting 16 days. 

The following award was made, the arbiter selected by the company 
dissenting: 

The trainmen shall receive an increase in the rate of their pay of 10 cents per 
hour. 

The differential in favor of 1-man car operators shall be increased 1 cent an 
hour; that is, from the present rate of 5 cents per hour to 6 cents per hour. 

The 1-man bus operators shall receive the pay applicable to 1-man car operators. 

Shopmen and other employees covered by the agreement shall receive an 


increase of 5 cents per hour in the rate of their pay. 
The foregoing awards shall be effective as from April 1, 1935. 


The new scale of wages for carmen and bus drivers is as follows: 


1-man cars 
2-man cars or busses 


First 3 months cents per hour-. 59 65 
Next 9 months Since ae 69 
Thereafter. __--.---- duhtninidtinnte vaiiiinnall 71 


The bus drivers, by being placed on the same wage base as 1-man- 
car operators instead of 2-man-car operators, as in the previous 
agreement, received a total increase of 16 cents an hour. 

The union having previously withdrawn all its requests except that 
for the wage revision, the old agreement was extended to April 1, 1938, 
with the new wage provisions. A yearly opening clause for wages is 
provided. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
September 1935 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over jp 

manufacturing industries for September shows an increase of 
7 percent in the accession rate. This gain brings the rate of 
accession to 4.95 per 100 employees, the highest level reached since 
January. Compared with the corresponding month of last year, 
the accession rate in September shows an increase of 37 percent. 


All Manufacturing 


Tue turn-over rates represent the number of changes per 100 
employees on the pay rolls during the month. The data are com- 
piled from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments in 
144 industries. More than 1,900,000 workers were employed by 
the firms reporting to the Bureau in September. 

The improvement in employment conditions is indicated further 
by the lower separation rate. Although the quit rate during Septem- 
ber was higher than in August, the lay-off rate was 28 percent below 
the level of the previous month and the discharge rate declined 
10 percent. The total separation rate for the month was 15 percent 
lower than in August and 38 percent lower than in September 1934. 

In table 1 is shown the monthly trend of labor turn-over for manv- 
facturing as a whole for the year 1934 and the first 9 months of 1935. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates [per 100 Employees] in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 


















Sep- No- | De- 
Class of rate Av- |Janu-| Feb- Au- Oc- 
and year erage| ary | ruary March) April] May | June | July gust _— tober "her _— 
Quit rate 
RSS ip Sige: 0.76 | 0.73 | 0.75 | 0.93 | 1.21 | 0.83 | 0.90] 0.86 | 1.05 |_____. i 
| RSS: 0.89} .90] .85 93} 1.11] 101] .94] .70] .75] 1.55 | 0.73 | 0.62 | 0. 58 
Discharge rate | 
Sra ae 18; .18 -17] .2] .17| .20] .20] .21] .10 ]....--I- Rabal cores 
ae ps -19| .18| .19 -21; .2%] .22/) .18] .10] .19] .16 19; .15) «15 
Lay-off rate 
Se itciusiso weidiibaianied 2.10 | 1.88 | 2.32 | 2.60 | 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.57 | 2.70 | 1.95 |_____.|__----|-- 
tence 3.02 | 2.35 | 1.85 2.08 | 2.04 | 3.65 | 3.48 | 2.96 | 3.56 | 3.41 | 4.38 | 3.78 
= separation 
rate: 
Sees ae 3.04} 2.79 | 3.24) 3.73 | 4.38 | 4.40) 3.67 | 3.77 | 3.19 |..-___|_.-__.|_----- 
| RE 4.10 | 3.43 | 2.89 | 3.22 | 3.38 | 4.88 | 4.60 | 3.85 | 450 | 5.12 / 5.30) 4.55 | 3.45 
Accession rate 
ESR --0--| 6.33 | 4.23 | 3.79 | 3.63 | 3.01 | 3.18 | 4.17 | 460 | 4.95 |......}_.----|------ 
BD dectianede 4.74 | 5.81 | 6.71 | 6.33 | 5.18 | 4.19 | 3.58 | 3.71 | 3.24 | 3.61 | 4.00) 4.32) 6.1! 
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Twelve Industries 


In addition to information for manufacturing as a whole, rates are 
presented for 12 separate manufacturing industries. Reports were 
received from representative plants in these 12 industries employing 
at least 25 percent of the workers in each industry, as measured by 
the 1933 Census of Manufactures. 

In the 12 industries, 8 show a higher accession rate than separation 
rate. Of these, five are in durable-goods industries. The highest 
hiring rate occurred in the automobile industry, the lowest in boots 
and shoes. Sawmills registered the highest quit rate and boots and 
shoes and bricks the lowest. Iron and steel and men’s clothing 
showed the lowest discharge rates and sawmills the highest. The 
highest lay-off rate was shown in slaughtering and meat packing 
and the lowest in the cigar and cigarette industry. 

The quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates for the 12 indus- 
tries for which the Bureau’s sample covers a sufficiently large number 
of firms to justify the publishing of separate industry figures, are given 
by industries in table 2. 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates [per 100 Employees] in Specified Industries 








Class of rates tember — tember tember ~~ tember a — ‘. 


1935 1934 





Automobiles Boots and shoes 





Quit rate ‘ 0. 79 0. 70 0. 59 0.72 ; q ; 0. 69 
Discharge rate .13 .19 14 17 of , P .18 
Lay-off rate mal 2.19 11.81 13. 31 . ; ; . 6. 00 
Total separation rate 3.11 12.70 | 14.04 ‘ a ’ 6. 87 
Accession rate 10. 32 1. 65 ; 7. 62 








Foundries and 


Cotton manufacturing machine shops 
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Iron and steel Men’s clothing 




















Slaughtering and meat 


Sawmills packing 
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Standard Procedure for Computing Labor Turn-Ove, 


ABOR turn-over is costly to both employers and workers. To th, 
employer there is an expense involved in interviewing and hiring 
the new man. There is always an uncertainty as to his ability an4 
efficiency, which entails a greater amount of supervision than is giyey 
to an older employee. The new man cannot be trusted fully until hj, 
capacity is known and he frequently spoils material while learning 
The worker is likely to lose wages between jobs; frequently he mus 
learn new methods even though he continues in the same trade. [f }» 
changes occupations he seldom earns as much on the new job until he 
has become skilled. 

The amount of labor turn-over in American industry is of interest to 
employers, workers, and the public. The Bureau of Labor Statistic; 
collects and publishes monthly figures on labor turn-over which cover 
more than 5,000 manufacturing establishments employing approxi. 
mately 2,000,000 workers. The figures are rates or indexes, computed 
from the average number of employees and the number of accessions 
and separations during the month. 

A general rate is published each month for manufacturing industries 
as a whole, based on reports received at present from about 2,50) 
employers in 144 different lines of manufacture. A balanced propor- 
tion is given to the several industries included in this general rate. 

In addition, the Bureau has expanded its monthly inquiry to such 
an extent in 12 industries that separate rates are now being published 
for them. These 12 industries collectively represent approximately 
4,000 establishments. A due proportion of the establishments in these 
several lines is included in the general index. 

The definitions used by the Bureau are as follows: 

An accession means the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old 
employee. 


A separation is a termination of employment of any of the three following kinds: 
Quits, lay-offs, and discharges. 

A quit is termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. 

A discharge! is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 

A lay-off ' is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
prejudice to the worker. A permanent lay-off, a long lay-off, an indefinite lay-off, 
and a short definite lay-off with the name of the worker removed from the pay 
roll, are counted by the Bureau as lay-offs, but a short, definite lay-off with the 
name of the worker remaining on the pay roll is not counted as a separation. (It 





1 There are prevalent two conceptions of the use of the terms “lay-off” and “discharge.’’ Some persons 
differentiate between them or. the basis of the degree of permanence, a lay-off being thought of as a tempo: 
tary seperation and a discharge as a permanent separation. The Bureau has adopted the definition 
described in the paragraphs above (i. e., a lay-off being a termination of employment without prejudice & 
the worker, while a discharge involves prejudice to the worker) because these usages are common al0Df 
employers and personnel workers in industry. 
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is recognized that some companies retain persons on the pay roll and give them 
extended vacations when business is slow; other companies take them off the pay 
roll but promise to reemploy them when there is work. This variation in policy 
interferes with complete comparability in the monthly reports received from the 
companies, and causes some distortion in the general lay-off rate.) 
A quit on the part of a worker is generally due to— 
a. Dissatisfaction as to wages, hours, working conditions, or labor policies. 
b. The opportunity to get a more desirable position. 
c. A desire not to work anywhere. 
d. Sickness, disability, old age, or death. 
A discharge of a worker is generally due to his— 
. Incompetence. 
. Insubordination. 
. Violation of rules. 
d. Dishonesty. 
‘e. Misfit—physical or mental. 
f. Laziness. 
A lay-off of the worker may, among other causes, be due to— 
. Lack of orders. 
. Lack of material. 
. Change in product. 
. Breakdown of plant. 
. Reorganization of force. 
. Release of temporary help. 
. Introduction of labor-saving machinery. 


Method of Collection 


Eacu month the Bureau sends out a questionnaire and gets from 
its correspondent establishments the following information for the 
month just closed: 

1. Number of separations during period— 

a. Number of quits. 
b. Number of discharges. 
c. Number of lay-offs. 
d. Total separations. 
2. Number of accessions during period. 
3. Number of factory workers on pay roll— 
a. At beginning of period. 
b. At end of period. 

The purpose of the last two questions is to get an approximate 
number on the pay roll. This is determined by adding the number 
at the beginning of the period and at the end of the period and dividing 
by two. Some plants are able to furnish the average of daily counts 
of the number on the pay roll. Others can furnish an average of the 
number on the weekly pay roll. 

The reporting establishments are requested to omit office employees, 
when practicable, but to include temporary help, part-time workers, 
and employees in training. This inclusion is desired in order to show 
the degree of stability of employment as it affects all workers. 
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Methods of Computing 


THE items of separation and accession are divided by the AV erage 
number on the pay roll to get the rate per 100 employees for the 
month. In compiling the rates the actual numbers for the several 
establishments are added and the general rates computed from the 
grand total. Thus each establishment has an influence or “weight” 
in the rate in proportion to its size. 

If an equivalent annual rate is desired, the monthly rate can be 
multiplied by 11.77 if the month has 31 days; by 12.17 if it is a 30-day 
month; by 13.04 if it is a 28-day month; and by 12.62 if it is a 29-day 
month. : ) 

In comparing monthly rates the number of days in the month 
should be considered, as no adjustment is made in the monthly rate 
because of the number of its days. With the adjustment in the 
equivalent yearly rate this latter figure affords a more exact com. 
parison as between months. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Earnings and Hours of Labor in the Baking Industry, 
1933 and 1934 ! 


HE President’s Reemployment Agreement and the adoption of 

the bakery code resulted in a gain in average hourly earnings 
throughout the baking industry. The average hourly earnings of 
men, however, were increased more than those of women and the 
South gained more than the North. From March 1933 to December 
1934 average hourly earnings increased 9.9 cents for males in the 
North, 10.2 cents for males in the South, 7.1 cents for females in the 
North, and 8.5 cents for females in the South. This was shown by 
a recent survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering a 
pay-roll period in March 1933, September 1933, and December 1934.” 
The latter part of March 1933, for which reports from 250 establish- 
ments with 16,480 employees were obtained, was taken as represen- 
tative of conditions at the lowest level in the business depression. 
Earnings in the latter half of September 1933, for which period reports 
from 256 establishments with 18,782 employees were obtained, re- 
flected the conditions following a month of operation under the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement. December 1934, for which 
reports from 259 establishments with 20,962 employees were secured, 
was taken as representative of conditions during the operation of the 
code, which became effective on July 9, 1934. 

The Bureau’s survey was undertaken at the request of the National 
Recovery Administration, to determine the character of the distri- 
bution of earnings in this industry and to secure more accurate infor- 
mation with regard to the effects of the N. R..A. code provisions upon 
the industry, especially with reference to weekly hours. 

One of the principal issues in connection with the code was the 
question of what maximum hours per week should be provided for 
bakeries with various degrees of mechanization. The code had set a 
maximum of 48 hours for ‘‘handcraft shops” (which were defined as 
those that ‘‘use no power-driven machines other than mixers and 
doughbrakes in the processing in any of their products and which 





' Report prepared by Paul H. Moncure and Florence Clark Beal, under the direction of Jacob Perlman, 
chief, Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 

’ Data relating to personne! policies, as well as information on descriptions of occupations and type and 
distribution of product in the baking industry, will be covered in a forthcoming bulletin. 
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do not employ more than 10 bake-shop employees”) and 40 hoy. 
for “other than handcraft shops.’”” Members of the industry pro. 
posed the subdivision of this latter class, recommending the creatioy 
of a class of ‘‘semihandcraft” shops to be defined as those in whic 
at least 80 percent of the total working hours of all production em. 
ployees is spent in hand operation, such shops to have a maximum of 
44 hours per week. Bakeries “other than handcraft shops and senj.- 
handcraft shops’ would then be classified as mechanical shops, 
which, it was proposed, should continue to have a maximum of 4) 
hours per week. 

Average Hourly Earnings 


Tue average hourly earnings for March and September 1933 and 
December 1934, as well as the percentages of change between these 
months, are to be found in table 1. 


Table 1.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Baking Industry, by Region and Sex, 
in Selected Periods 








Average hourly earnings Percentage change 





——___.. 





Region and se starcn| $85: | Decom| ature vo | September | Mr 
1933 — a, a December | December 


1934 





























grid. seeciocd 4th t gee $0. 540 | $0. 590 +10, 0 +9. 3 +20, 2 

Oe ee 364] . 392 +13. 4 +7,7 1.29. | 
ae. ee .360| .436| .462 +21. 1 +6.0 428, 3 
Females..........---- ido daa 240} .311] .325 +29. 6 +4. 5 4-35, 4 








The relative increases in hourly earnings from March 1933 to De- 
cember 1934, like the absolute increases, were larger in the South than 
in the North, but the percentage increases were greater for females 
than for males because of the lower March 1933 figure to which the 
increase was applied. In the North the gains amounted to 20.2 
percent for males and 22.1 percent for females while in the South they 
were 28.3 percent for males and 35.4 percent for females. In each 
case the major part of this increase came as a result of the introduction 
of the President’s Reemployment Agreement, though this was espe- 
cially true in the South where the earnings of males, for example, in- 
creased 21.1 percent from March to September 1933 and 6 percent 
from September 1933 to December 1934. 

The distribution of the average hourly earnings of individual work- 
ers in the industry shows that the increase in earnings was not limited 
to any particular wage class but occurred more or less in all classes. 
There was a reduction in the proportion of lower-paid workers, ac- 
companied by an increase in the proportion of higher-paid workers. 
This will be seen by an examination of table 2, which shows the per- 
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entage distribution of employees according to average earnings per 
our by sex and region for the three pay-roll periods covered. 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Employees by Average Hourly Earnings, 
by Region and Sex, in Selected Periods 








Region, sex, and average hourly earnings 


March 1933 


September 1933 


December 1934 





Simple 
percent- 
age 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 


Simple 
percent- 
age 


Cumula- 


tive per- 
centage 


Simple 
percent- 
age 


icemalie, 


tive per- 
centage 





Jes: 
. Under 22.5 cents 
92.5 and under 27.5 cents 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents 
32,5 and under 37.5 cents 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents 
47,5 and under 52.5 cents 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents 
77.5 and under 85 cents 
85 cents and under $1 
SE iencoccescesecundees 
Females: 
Under 17.5 cents 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents 


32.5 and under 37.5 cents 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents 
77.5 and under 85 cents 
85 cents and under $1 
$1 and over 

Females: 


52.5 and under 75 cents 
75 cents and over 
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Among males in the North, the decrease in the percentages of en. 























































ployees which took place in practically every bracket of earnin ae 
to 52.5 cents, and the increase in every class above that figure that o¢. - 5 cen 
curred between March 1933 and September 1933, as a result of the The ] 
President’s Reemployment Agreement, continued after the code came Mlpasic m 
into effect but at a slower rate. The group of workers Fecelving leg for all | 
than 52.5 cents declined from 66 percent of the total in March to 535 1929, 2 
percent in September 1933, and fell to 44.3 percent in December, |; July 15 
the first interval 12.4 percent of the total number of male employers This 
in the North moved from a rate of less than 52.5 cents to a higher rate. on the 
under the code another 9.3 percent were lifted to the higher level For m: 
In every class above 57.5 cents an hour there was a larger proportion MB 49 cen 
of the workers in December 1934 than in September 1933. In general, Min Sep 
the percentages earning less than 57.5 cents declined, though there from 7 
was a slightly increased concentration between 37.5 cents and 473 In t 
cents, as a result of the minimum-wage provisions of the code. M30 cen 
Whereas in September 1933, 18.1 percent of the males in the Nort} centag 
earned less than 37.5 cents, in December 1934 only 7.2 percent earned HH cent i 
less than this amount. decree 
Between March 1933 and September 1933 the percentage of males The 
in the South decreased in the classes under 27.5 cents, but increased in by th 
every class thereafter, the percentage of those earning less than that J tinue 
amount falling from 29.1 percent in March to 8.9 percent in September J More 
1933. Under the code the group with these lowest earnings for men J Jess p 
was still further reduced, only 4.4 percent earning less than 27.5 cents J ers, v 
in December 1934. There was also a sharp reduction in the number In 
of males earning 27.5 but less than 32.5 cents an hour. in th 
Many employees were apparently lifted into the group earning & cent 
32.5 but less than 37.5 cents an hour, as the percentage of workers in J 1934 
this class (which embraces the southern minimum) rose from 1().4 in & fema 
September 1933 to 25.7 in December 1934. rate. 
The changes, however, were most striking in the case of female & or tl 
employees in both North and South. Under the President’s Keen- In 
ployment Agreement the percentages of female workers in the North & ers y 
decreased in the wage brackets below 27.5 cents from 42.2 percent to & of tl 
6.7 percent of the workers, and increased in nearly every class there- & mal 
after. By December 1934, the range from 32.5 to 37.5 cents had & trad 
replaced the range from 27.5 to 32.5 cents in the North as the single 
earnings classification covering the largest number of workers. In 
the South 54.8 percent of the females had earned less than 22.5 cents A 
in March 1933. These low earnings were almost discontinued after J a p 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement, and the point of concentra- IJ twe 
tion was shifted to the group of 27.5 to 32.5 cents an hour. This re- & for 





mained the modal group in December 1934, but the code resulted in 
reducing from 76 percent in September 1933 to 62.4 percent in December 
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934 the proportion of females earning less than 32.5 cents and in corre- 
spondingly increasing the proportions earning amounts of more than 
97.5 cents an hour. 

The President’s Reemployment Agreement did not provide a single 
basic minimum. Forty cents an hour was set for the North generally, 
for all “‘bakery employees” except those receiving less than that in 
1929, and these were not to be paid “‘less than the hourly rate on 
July 15, 1929, and in no event less than 30 cents per hour.” 

This general 40-cent provision appears to have had some influence 
on the earnings of males, but little effect on the earnings of females. 
For males in the North the decline in the number earning less than 
40 cents an hour was from 32.6 percent in March 1933 to 22.4 percent 
in September, but for females in the North the decrease was only 
from 79.1 percent in March to 75.4 percent in September. 

In the South the minimum for all “bakery employees”’ was set at 
30 cents per hour, and as a result the decline in that region in the per- 
centages of males earning less than that amount was from 37.8 per- 
cent in March to 14.7 percent in September, while for females the 
decrease was from 82.6 percent to 52.2 percent. 

The wage provisions of the code followed along the lines laid down 
by the President’s Reemployment Agreement. Forty cents was con- 
tinued as the general rate, with 32 cents for certain occupations. 
Moreover, there was established a differential in the South of 5 cents 
less per hour than in the North; this applied to all but salaried work- 
ers, whose differential was to be $1 a week. 

In spite of the minimum of 40 cents per hour for most employees 
in the North, there were still 11.5 percent of the males and 64.3 per- 
cent of the females receiving less than that amount in December 
1934. About 6 percent of these males and about 40 percent of these 
females belonged to the three trades in which the minimum hourly 
rate was 32 cents. The remainder were either handicapped employees 
or those working in establishments not complying with the code. 

In December 1934 in the South (where the minimum for most work- 
ers was 35 cents per hour), 21.5 percent of the males and 71.8 percent 
of the females earned less than the minimum. About 8 percent of the 
males and about 40 percent of the females belonged to the three 
trades whose minimum hourly rate was 28 cents. 


Average Weekly Hours 


ALONG with the increase in average hourly earnings there was also 
a pronounced reduction in average weekly hours in the industry be- 
| tween March 1933 and December 1934. This decline was 8.4 hours 
for males in the North, 10.6 hours for males in the South, 5.4 hours for 
females in the North, and 4.8 hours for females in the South. There 
was a tendency in this period to reduce hours to a common base in 
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1934. Thus, those groups working the longest hours in March 1933 
had the greatest reduction in working time. In general, hours Were 
reduced more for men than for women, and more in the South thay 
in the North. The average weekly hours for March and Septembe, 
1933 and December 1934, together with tho percentage changes hp. 
tween these months, appear in table 3. 


Table 3.—Average Weekly Hours in the Baking Industry, by Region and Sex 
in Selected Periods 








Average weekly hours Percentage change 





Region and sex ba 
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North: 
NN Oi inte. SS cs esstion mii ichaniil 48.0 42.6 39. 6 —11.2 —7.0 17.5 
i tc ec ek 42.8; 39.6 37.4 —7.5 —5.6 —]2 5 
South: 
RETR ~ ser Set tt ~ 50.5; 43.2 39.9 —14.5 —7.6 | —21.9 
NE Re eee 43.0; 40.0 38. 2 —7.0 —4.5 —112 





? Excluding driver-salesmen. 


As in the case of average hourly earnings, a larger part of the change 
in hours occurred under the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
than under the code. For example, the hours of males in the North 
were reduced 11.2 percent between March and September 1933 and 
7 percent between the latter month and December 1934. 

Between March 1933 and September 1933 the percentage of em- 
ployees working 48 hours or more was cut down very greatly. For 
example, in the case of southern males the reduction was from 84.1 
percent to 23.9 percent. The 56-hour and the 60-hour weeks were 
practically abolished, even though in the South 24.7 percent of the 
males had worked 60 hours or more in March 1933. 

In the establishments covered in this survey the largest number of 
workers had a 44-hour week in September 1933 under the President's 
Reemployment Agreement. The pronounced increase in the per- 
centage of employees working 44 and under 48 hours per week between 
March and September 1933 was due to the provision in the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement of a maximum of 44 hours per week for 
mechanical shops. Many of these bakeries had worked 48 to 56 
hours per week in March 1933, as may be seen from the distributions 
for that month. However, under the provisions of the President's 
Reemployment Agreement, in September 1933, the concentration 
shifted to the group of 44 and less than 48 hours. For handcraft 
bakeries the President’s Reemployment Agreement provided a maxi- 
mum of 50 hours per week. Therefore, there are still found a con- 
siderable proportion of employees in the class working 48 and under 
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;2 hours in the frequency distribution of September 1933.° The 
President’s Reemployment Agreement had little effect on the pro- 
portion of workers securing less than 40 hours work per week. 

Though the larger part of the change in hours was brought about 
under the President’s Reemployment Agreement, there was some 
further decrease under the code, especially in the number of employees 
working 48 hours but less than 52 hours a week. There is no evidence 
that the code had any influence on the proportion of employees 
working less than 32 hours per week, but there is a marked increase 
for both sexes in the North and in the South in the number working 
32 hours and less than 40 hours. 

The provision of the code that had the most marked effect, as 
regards establishments covered in this survey, was that reducing the 
maximum hours for mechanical bakeries from 44 to 40 hours. As a 
class, the employees in this group of bakeries were dropped from a 
concentration at 44 to a concentration at 40 hours. For example, 
among the males in the North 49.6 percent worked 44 but less than 
48 hours in September 1933; in December 1934, 51.7 percent worked 
40 but less than 44 hours. This shift was more marked in the case 
of males than in the case of females, reflecting largely the fact that 
a smaller proportion of females than of males worked the longer week. 

An analysis of the distribution of hours in the various groups 
covered by the code indicates that in the establishments surveyed 
the hour provisions of the code were being generally observed. 
Among the groups of employees engaged in direct labor, 2 percent 
or less of the male workers and virtually none of the female workers 
were working more than 48 hours, the upper limit for handcraft 
shops. The great majority worked 40 hours or less, the upper limit 
for the mechanical bakeries. Work of more than 48 hours bulked 
large only in the case of the miscellaneous classification of indirect 
male labor that contains many executives who are exempt from the 


code. 
Average Weekly Earnings 


In view of the fact that reductions in average weekly hours ac- 
companied increases in average hourly earnings, the average weekly 
earnings per employee changed only slightly. The total gains in 
average weekly earnings between March 1933 and December 1934 
amounted to $1.15 or 4.6 percent for males in the North, $1.63 or 8.4 
percent for males in the South, 91 cents or 6.6 percent for females in 
the North, and $2.06 or 20 percent for females in the South. It will 
be seen that each of these percentage increases was considerably less 





‘It should be remembered in this connection that had it been possible to cover the smaliest establish - 
ments in this survey in the same proportions as they appear in the country, the proportion of employees 
working between 48 and 52 hours per week would have been larger. 
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than the corresponding one in average hourly earnings duriic th, 
same period. (The respective average weekly earnings in Decombe, 
1934 for males were $26.03 in the North and $20.92 in the South, 
and for females were $14.66 in the North and $12.38 in the South, 
Thus, the largest gain in weekly earnings occurred among fem les jy 
the South, the group with the lowest average weekly earnings. 

Table 4 presents the average weekly earnings for March an Sep- 
tember 1933 and December 1934 as well as the percentages of change 
between these months. 


Table 4.—Average Weekly Earnings in the Baking Industry, by Region and Sex, 
in Selected Periods 








Average weekly earnings Percentage of chang: 





Region and sex 


1933 ber | September | ,,/93 to 1933 to 
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South: | 
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The distribution of weekly earnings by sex and region for the tliree 
pay-roll periods is shown in table 5. 

The shifts in the distribution for males in the North are not large. 
In December 1934 of every 100 male workers 21 earned less than 
$18, 32 earned $18 to $26, 23 earned $26 to $34, and 24 earned $34 or 
more. Among females in the North there was a decrease from 38.8 
percent in March 1933 to 20.7 percent in December 1934 in the propor- 
tions earning less than $12 and a corresponding increase in the pro- 
portions earning $12 to $18. Above this level the changes were smail. 
In all periods the effective ceiling for females was $30 per werk. 
Similar relative stability in the distribution of the weekly earnings of 
males is found in the South, together with a marked increase in the 
earnings of the lowest-paid females. Thus, whereas two-thirds of the 
females earned less than $12 in March 1933, only one-quarter earned 
less than this amount in September 1933 and one-third in December 
1934. The effective ceiling for women in the South was $26 in all 
periods. 
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Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of Employees by Weekly Earnings in the 





Baking Industry, by Region and Sex, in Selected Periods 





Region, sex, and weekly earnings 
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Occupational Differentials 


Netruer the President’s Reemployment Agreement nor the code 
contained any provision establishing or maintaining specific differen- 
tials among the various occupations in the industry. However, pro- 
vision was made for the readjustment of the hourly rates above the 
minimum in order to compersate in the weekly earnings for the re- 
duction of hours, thus increasing the average hourly earnings of the 
higher-paid workers. 
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In both the North and the South the average earnings of skilleq 
employees, such as hand bakers and ovenmen, were of course highe; 
per hour and per week than those of semiskilled employees, who 
usually served as helpers to the skilled workers, or of unskilled em. 
ployees such as wrappers and pan greasers. 

The absolute amount of this differential in cents per hour, which js 
somewhat greater in the North than in the South, increased slichtly 
from March 1933 to December 1934. In the North the differentia] 
of 16.5 cents between skilled workers and semiskilled workers jy 
March 1933 had increased to 18.8 cents in December 1934, and in 
the same period the differential between skilled and unskilled increased 
from 18.5 cents to 20.4 cents. In the South the differential of 139 
cents between skilled and semiskilled in March 1933 rose to 13.9 cents 
in December 1934, and the differential between skilled and unskilled 
in the same period rose from 13.6 cents to 14.2 cents. 

In all periods the amount of the differential between semiskilled 
and unskilled was slight, in no case being over 2 cents an hour. 

The nature of the occupation quite often determines the length of 
the work day, as well as the number of hours worked during the week, 
This was recognized to a considerable extent by the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement and the code which set up varying maximum 
hours in accordance with occupational groupings or individual occu- 
pations. 

Among the males engaged in direct labor in the North in March 
1933 the differences in average weekly hours among the skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled are small. In the South, however, skilled males 
worked 6.9 hours more per week than the semiskilled, and 5.4 more 
than unskilled. Hours for all these groups decreased from March to 
September 1933 and again from September 1933 to December 1934. 
In the North there was little differential in either period. In the 
South, though the differential was narrow, even in December 1934 
skilled males were working 2.2 hours more per week than the unskilled 
and semiskilled. In hours, as in hourly earnings, the differential be- 
tween semiskilled and unskilled workers was very slight. 

The longest hours are worked by driver-salesmen, an occupation 
not governed by the code. The hours measure the time on the road 
and, as regards continuity of operation, are not necessarily comparable 
with the hours of labor of direct workers. The hours of these driver- 
salesmen in December 1934 averaged 54.8 per week in the North and 
59 in the South, exceeding the average for skilled males by 16.6 and 
18.9 hours respectively, whereas in March 1933 they had worked 
only 9.1 and 7.8 hours more than skilled direct workers in the two 
regions. 

The changes in the differentials in average hourly earnings brought 
about by the President’s Reemployment Agreement and the code 
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were so slight that changes in the differentials in weekly earnings are 
+o be accounted for chiefly by changes in the differentials in hours. 
The differentials in weekly earnings remained almost unchanged as 
between workers whose hourly differentials remained approximately 
the same; this was the case for skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled males 
engaged in direct labor in the North. Considerable changes in the 
differentials of weekly earnings occurred for those groups whose weekly 
jours either declined considerably (as in the case of skilled male work- 
ers in the South whose hours between March 1933 and December 1934 
declined 12.3 per week) or failed to decline to any appreciable extent 
(as was the case for driver-salesmen in both the North and the South, 
whose hours were unregulated by the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement or the code). 

The differentials in average weekly earnings which existed between 
occupations, classified by skill, in March 1933 and December 1934, can 
be determined from an analysis of the average weekly earnings shown 
in table 6. 


Table 6.—Average Weekly Earnings in Broad Occupational Groupings in the 
Baking Industry, by Region and Sex, in Selected Periods 








Average weekly earnings Percentage of change 
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The sharp decline from 52.4 to 40.1 hours per week for southern 
skilled workers between March 1933 and December 1934 explains 
the fact that there was no advance in their weekly earnings, whereas 
semiskilled and unskilled males in the South whose weekly hours de- 
clined less earned $2.33 and $2.03 more, respectively, per week in 
December 1934 than in March 1933. 
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Females, who were for the most part engaged in unskille: direct 
labor in both North and South and whose earnings, both hourly ay, 


weekly, were considerably smaller than those of any other group in 
the baking industry in all periods covered, had shorter hours tha 
any other group in the baking industry. As their hours were op) 


a little above 40 in March 1933 the decline was relatively slich; 
even though they were decreased to 34.9 hours per week in th, 
North and 36.3 in the South. This accounts for their increase 
weekly earnings of $1.57 in the North and $2.94 in the South. 

In both North and South the largest gain in weekly earning 
both absolutely and relatively, over the period March 1933 to Decey. 
ber 1934, was for driver-salesmen who occupy a unique position jy 
the industry because their hourly rates increased while their weekly 
hours remained uncontrolled. In December 1934 they were working 
an average of 54.8 hours in the North and 59 in the South, and 21; 
percent in the South and 8 percent in the North worked 64 hours o 


more. As a result, driver-salesmen earned $5.49 a week more in the 
North in December 1934 than in March 1933, an increase of 2 
percent, and in the South earned $5.33 more, an increase of 234 


percent. This widened the differential between driver-salesmen and 
skilled workers whose earnings they most closely approximated in 
March 1933, so that by December 1934 the small differential of 
$1.28 in the North had become a differential of $7.12 and in the South 
had increased from $2.16 to $7.48. 


Handcraft, Semihandcraft, and Mechanical Shops 


THE substitute provision of the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment relating to maximum hours had provided for a 44-hour week in 
mechanical shops and a 50-hour week in handcraft shops. The 
code set up a maximum of 48 hours for “handcraft” shops and 40 
hours for ‘‘other than handcraft” shops. In view of the industry's 
contention that a new class, referred to as “‘semihandcraft’’ shops, 
should be established with a maximum week of 44 hours, it is impor- 
tant to see what changes occurred in the average weekly hours for 
the three types of shop during the period under consideration. ‘These 
data, classified by region, appear in table 7. 
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>.—Average Weekly Hours of Males in the Baking Industry, by Degree of 
Mechanization and Region, for Selected Periods ' 








Average weekly hours Percentage of change 
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‘Includes only males engaged in direct labor. There weie not enough females in northern handcraft 
shops or in southern handcraft and semihandcraft shops to justify the computation of an average. For 
this reason only the figures for males are given. 

1 Of the 259 establishments in the December 1934 sample, 39 were handcra‘t shops, 43 conformed to the 
proposed definition of semihandcraft shops, and 177 (with 19,132 of the 20,962 workers) were mechanical 
shops. The large proportion of mechanical eries is due to the fact that most of the handcraft and semi- 
handcraft shops are smal! units which are difficult to schedule because of lack of adequate records. The 
baking industry is one in which the small unit still predominates, evidenced by the fact that in 1933 the 
average number of employees per establishment was approximately 12 (Bureau of Census estimates, 1933). 


An examination of the figures for males in the North indicates 
that in March 1933 the employees in handcraft shops worked on the 
average 4.2 hours more than those in mechanical shops. On the 
other hand, there was very little difference in the average weekly 
hours between semihandcraft and mechanical establishments. In 
September 1933, however, the differential between the handcraft 
and mechanical bakeries increased to 7.4 hours, while the average 
weekly hours in semihandcraft shops now exceeded those in mechani- 
cal shops by 2.3. The differentials became slightly more marked in 
1934, the former increasing to 7.5 hours and the latter to 3.4 hours. 
In other words, in December 1934, in the North, there was a differ- 
ential such that semihandcraft shops occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion between the other two types of shops. The President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement and the code widened the differential between 
mechanical and each of the other two types of shops. 

In the South a somewhat different situation was found. Here, 
the employees in handcraft shops, in March 1933, worked on the 
average 5.2 hours less than those in mechanical shops, but by Sep- 
tember under the P. R. A. the situation was reversed, so that the 
workers in handcraft shops worked 2 hours more than those in 
mechanical shops. This differential was further increased to 5.4 
hours in December 1934. 

The average weekly hours of employees in semihandcraft shops in 
the South exceeded those in mechanical shops both in March and 
September 1933, when no specific definition of a mechanical shop 
existed. By December 1934, the code classing mechanical and semi- 
handeraft shops together, this differential disappeared. The greatest 
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reduction of hours between March 1933 and December 1934 was for 
males in semihandcraft shops in the South where hours fell froin 523 
to 38.7, a decrease of 26 percent. In both North and South in 
mechanical shops females had shorter hours than males in March 
1933 and the percentage of decrease in their hours between \are} 
1933 and December 1934 was therefore less than for males. 

In general, in both North and South, the greater the degree of mech. 
anization the higher were both average hourly and weekly earnings, 
The existing differential between the earnings in mechanical an 
handcraft and between those in mechanical and semihandcraft shops 
increased for the most part from March to September 1933 and from 
the latter month to December 1934. Female weekly earnings equal 
approximately only one-half of male weekly earnings because of the 
shorter working hours. The difference in hourly earnings is less 
marked. 


Table 8.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Baking Industry, by Degree of 
Mechanization, Region, and Sex, in Selected Periods 


















































Average hourly earnings Percentage of change 
Region, sex, and degree of mechanization September March 
— A... of D depaies aw - : 1933 to 
1 ecember | December 
1933 1934 1983 1934 1934 
North 
Males: 
EE: LEE IE ES ee $0. 457 | $0.460 | $0. 499 +0. 7 +8. 5 +9.2 
INES. .Uobibucassocbicubdces . 485 . 512 . 562 +5. 6 +9.8 +15.9 
i 492 543 . 603 +10. 4 +11. 1 +22. ¢ 
TE AT ES ee a ee . 491 . 540 . 590 +10.0 +9.3 +20. 2 
Females: " 
PS > Oe et Ree (1) (') (‘) (') (?) () 
ES OELTRE TT EE SG . 310 . 339 . 372 +9.4 +9.7 +20.0 
SES cabs. cok Lhe ddcceddamwen . 324 . 370 397 +14. 2 +7.3 +22.5 
SORES TR . 321 . 364 . 392 +13.4 +7.7 +22. 1 
South 
Males: 
SS SSG 8 ERTS Se Tee . 354 . 380 420 +7.3 +10. 5 +18. 6 
SS SE eee . 342 . 392 414 +14. 6 +5. 6 +21. 1 
ot OER GP ERECT ET 5 + . 360 . 440 . 467 +22. 2 +6. 1 +29. 
SAN AGEs ocwhieitil sina chigd . 360 436 . 462 +21. 1 +6. 0 Tia Bi 
Females: 
ENS CE ae eee a (1) (4) f f° (1) (1) 
Semihandcraft __.............-.......| @ (1) 1) (: (') () 
a ae . 244 . 319 . 332 +30. 7 +4.1 +36. 1 
ne an ae SET SS . 240 .3ll . 325 +29. 6 +4,5 +36. 4 























! Not enough workers to justify the computation of an average. 
Unionism in the Baking Industry 


Unionism is an important factor in the baking industry and the 
sample selected was chosen with a view to its being properly repre- 
sentative of both union and nonunion establishments. An establish- 
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ment was classified as ‘‘union”’ or ‘‘nonunion”’ on the basis of whether 
or not it had a contract with the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America. There were few union establish- 
ments among those studied in the South, but in the North 59 of the 
196 bakeries included in the sample had union contracts. 

For all but unskilled workers, who are largely unorganized in both 
types of shop, hours were shorter, and hourly and weekly earnings were 
higher, in union than in nonunion shops. Table 9 gives the average 
weekly earnings of male employees in the North by union and non- 
union shops and skill for the three pay-roll periods. 


Table 9.—Average Weekly Earnings of Males Engaged in Direct Labor in the 
Baking Industry, in Union and Nonunion Shops, by Degree of Skill, in Selected 
Periods 


a 








Average weekly 
earnings Percentage of change 





Degree of skill 
- A March to | September 

tem September | 1933 to De 
1933 1933 cember 1934 





Union shops: 

Skill 1 $29. 77 
18. 89 
17. 44 


24. 69 











23. 51 
17. 60 
18. 01 


20. 42 


























These differentials were most marked in March 1933 and decreased 
subsequently, but even in December 1934 skilled workers in union 
shops earned $5.96 more a week than skilled workers in nonunion 
shops, though they worked 4.1 hours less, their hourly rate being 23.9 
cents higher. Semiskilled workers in union shops during the same 
period earned $1.87 more than did those in nonunion shops, though 
they worked a slightly shorter week, their rate being 6 cents more an 
hour. But unskilled workers who were for the most part unorganized 
in both types of shop earned slightly more in nonunion than in union 
shops, their hours being approximately the same and their hourly 
rate being about 1% cents more. 

However, skilled workers in union shops were the only group to 
suffer a substantial decrease (5.1 percent) in weekly earnings between 
March 1933 and December 1934. This was due to a greater decrease 
in hours (16.3 percent) than was made up for by the increase in average 
hourly earnings. 

In the union shops the differential between the hourly and weekly 
earnings of skilled and semiskilled and between those of skilled and 
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unskilled amounted in all instances to practically twice that {ung in Mae T20le i 
nonunion shops. (See table 9.) The hourly and weekly diff, rentia] 
between unskilled and semiskilled in both union and nonunio: shops 
is small. As regards hours in the union shops there was very little 
difference in the average weekly hours of semiskilled and skilled, ); 
an appreciable differential existed between unskilled and skilloj 
(The average weekly hours of unskilled exceeded those of skilled by 
4.2 in March 1933, only 1.2 in September 1933 and again 3.0 i; 


Regi ol 


—_—_— 


December 1934.) Me 
In the nonunion shops, there was very little difference in the averay, Unde 
weekly hours of skilled and unskilled, though among the _workes To 
covered in this survey the semiskilled appear to have averaged some. Females 
what shorter hours than either of the above groups. 0. 
Size of City and Wages - 
THE fact that there are differences in wages according to size of Males: 
city was recognized by both the President’s Reemployment Agreement ~ 
and the code, which set the minimum rates of pay on the basis of the 1 
population of cities. Population was therefore also considered in oust 
the selection of the 66 cities covered. Of those chosen, 22 had , Hy 
population of 250,000 and over, 27 a population of 50,000 and under -_ 
250,000, and 17 a population of under 50,000. Nearly all of the 
cities in the last group were county-seat towns serving rural areas. tile 
In March 1933 there was a tendency for the average weekly hours 
to be slightly greater in the smaller cities, but this was largely elimi- Ir 
nated by September 1933 and December 1934, due to the leveling sma 
process caused by the President’s Reemployment Agreement and the Mai 
code. ber 


Direct variation of hourly earnings with the size of the city is pop 
shown in table 10, which shows the average earnings per hour and earl 
percentages of change during the three pay-roll periods, according to me 
size of city for each region and sex. fen 

Among males in the North in March 1933 the largest cities averaged 
8.2 cents an hour more than those of 50,000 to 250,000 population. 

These in turn averaged 2.2 cents an hour more than the smallest 
cities. The differential between the largest and small cities persisted 
under the President’s Reemployment Agreement and the code. The 
differential between the two classes of smaller cities disappeared / 
under the President’s Reemployment Agreement and amounted to 





‘ gr 

1.5 cents in December under the code. in 
"4 Based on estimates of the Bureau of the Census in 1933. is 
of 
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Table 10.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Baking Industry, by Size of City, 
Region, and Sex, in Selected Periods 








Average hourly earnings Percentage change 





‘on, sex, and population of city 4 || March | September; March 
mee Mareh |Septem-| Decem to 1933 to 1933 to 
1933 1933 September | December | December 
1933 1934 1934 





North 

Males: 
950,000 population and over $0. 557 | $0. 608 
50,000 and under 250,000 population -. ; . 466 . 515 
Under 50,000 population . 473 . 500 


Total : . 540 - 590 











Females: 
250,000 population and over 399 
50,000 and under 250,000 population ..| . , . 364 
Under 50,000 population (1) 
392 





Té tal ee -o<e 
South 
Males: 
250,000 population and over 


50,000 and under 250,000 population - _. 
Under 50,000 population 








- 460 





. 462 








Females: 
250,000 population and over 
50,000 and under 250,000 population -- 
Under 50,000 population.............. 


. 338 
304} .314 
(") (*) 

311 | .325 


s|uis || ni 























! Not enough workers to justify the computation of an average. 





In the South for males the differentials based on city size were 
smaller than in the North. There was a difference of 4 cents in 
March 1933, of 5 cents in September 1933, and of 5.5 cents in Decem- 
ber 1934 between average hourly earnings in cities of 50,000 to 250,000 
population and the smaller cities. But the largest cities paid hourly 
earnings of approximately 1 cent an hour less than the cities of inter- 
mediate size in each of the three periods to males, though not to 
females. 


Occupational Distribution of Wage and Salary 
Payments in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 ' 


CCORDING to reports made by employers in Ohio covering 
total wage and salary payments to specified general occupation 
groups, wage earners received 82.4 percent of the total amount paid 
in 1916, 64.0 percent in 1932, and 66.4 percent in 1933. During the 
18 years, 1916 to 1933, wage earners received the highest proportion 
of the total in 1917. The proportion decreased in 1919 and 1921 
and increased in 1922 and 1923. Following 1923 there was a decrease 
each year, except one, until 1933, when there was an increase. 


' By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohjo, and Frederick E. Croxton, Columbia University. 
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The proportion of the total paid to each of the three other gene, 
occupation groups (bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks. 
salespeople (not traveling); and superintendents and managep) 
generally increased, and particularly so following 1920. In 1933 th 
percent paid to each of those three general occupation groups wa 
less than in 1932. 

The reports made by employers, as required by law, immediately 
after the close of each calendar year to the Division of Labor Statis. 
tics, Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio, form the basis o 
this study. Reports were requested of all employers of 5 or mor 
persons prior to 1924 and of all employers of 3 or more from 1924 ty 
1933. Some reports were received each year from establishments 
employing fewer than the minimum indicated and all such returns are 
included in the compilations. Reports were not requested concerning 
employment by governmental units and interstate transportation. 

In preparing annual reports for the Ohio Division of Labor Sta. 
tistics, employers were instructed to classify employees as follows: 

Wage earners.—Include mechanics of all kinds, factory employees, shop fore. 


men, laborers, laundry employees, cleaners and caretakers in buildings, employees 


of alteration departments and delivery departments in stores, cash girls, check 
boys, farm hands, etc. 


Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks.—Include bookkeepers, typists, 


stenographers, copyists, time keepers, draftsmen, filing clerks, sales-office 
employees, cashiers, etc. 


Salespeople (not traveling).—Include the selling force in stores and other estab- 
lishments. Do not include traveling salespeople. Office clerks handling sales 
should be classified under bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks. 

Superintendents and managers.—Include all superintendents and managers but 


not shop foremen. Shop foremen should be included under wage earners. Do 
not include salaries-of officials. 


Employers were requested to report for the year, for each of the 
four general occupation groups, total wage and salary payments in 
dollars, including bonuses and value of board and lodging furnished. 

Table 1 shows the occupational distribution of total wage and salary 
payments for all industries combined (manufactures, service, whole- 
sale and retail trade, transportation and public utilities, construction, 
agriculture, and fisheries) and separately for manufactures, ‘‘serv- 
ice” *, wholesale and retail trade, and transportation and public 
utilities. The Ohio Division of Labor Statistics changed the classi- 
fication of “‘offices” from “trade” to “service” beginning in 1925. 
In this study the change in classification has also been made for the 
earlier years covered. Data for 1922 for individual industries, such 


as ‘‘offices”, were not tabulated by the Ohio Division of Labor 
Statistics. 





1 The principal industries and activities classified under the industry group “service” are: Hotels 
restaurants, clubs, theaters, bowling alleys, servants in private homes, garages, laundering and dry cleaning, 
barbers and hair dressers, banks, offices, office buildings, welfare agencies, hospitals, churches, schools an 
colleges, photographers, shoe repairing, undertakers, cemeteries, etc. 





1916 

1917.- 
1918. - 
1919. - 
1920. - 
1921. - 


1923... 
1924. 
1925... 


1927 - 
1928. 
1929- 
1930- 
1931 
1932. 
1933. 
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Table 1.—Occupational Distribution of Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, 
1916 to 1933 








Percent of wage and salary payments paid to specified groups of workers in— 
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! Manufactures, ‘‘service” industries, wholesale and retail trade, transportation and public utilities, 
construction, agriculture, and fisheries. 
? Data not available. 
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Table 1.—Occupational Distribution of Wage and Salary Payments i: Ohio 
1916 to 1933—-Continued ; 























Transportation and public uti! |: jes 
Book- 
keepers, Sales- | 5uper- 
Y . intend- 
ear w stenog-| people , 
age iraphers,| (not | © | pot, 
earners! and | travel-| ®2d 
office | ing) | ™2- 
clerks agers 
1916... 84.9 10.1 0.5 4.5 100.0 
1917... 85. 0 10.1 .4 4.5 100.0 
1918... 84.9 10.6 -4 41) 10.0 
1919_.. 84.7 10.3 .4 46) iM 0 
1920... 84.9 10. 1 31.1 3.%) 100.0 
ET eae a Sy Ge PEE 4 82.5 11.7 -4 5.4 | 100.0 
RRR Ap 80. 1 14.1 5 5.3 100.0 
es 82.4 12.5 -6 45) 1000 
1904.........-.------------+--+---+---- 73.0} 16.4 1.0 4.6/ 1009 
1925... 80. 2 13.9 1.0 49) 100.0 
1926_.. 79.7 14.2 1.2 49) 1000 
i tianiinanceqsinde de bdntopabheusiinatenn 78.4 15, 2 1,2 5.2 100.0 
ET ES ee a eo ek 77.4 15.9 1,3 5.4) 100.0 
SE SSE eee: Sree See coe Pb oA 75. 5 17.0 1.7 5.8} 100.0 
1930... 75.0 17.1 1.8 6.1 | 100.0 
Ce ee SR Oe De ey er em BET inl: Sh SS Ie 72.0 19.3 1.6 7.1] 100.0 
1932_. 69.9 20. 7 1.9 7.5 100.0 
SR Say tee: eG 71.0 19.8 2.0 7.2 100, 0 

















3 In accord with figures of Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. No further verification possible. 


Table 2 shows total wage and salary payments in each year, 1916 to 
1933, in all industries combined and in the general industry groups, 
manufactures, ‘‘service”’, wholesale and retail trade, and transporta- 
tion and public utilities. The Ohio Division of Labor Statistics secures 
returns from a number of industries or activities seldom covered in 
statistical studies. Reporting lists in some of the activities have been 
developed slowly, particularly in the “service” industries, and, cover- 
age for the State, therefore, is more nearly complete for the later years 
of the period under consideration than for the earlier ones. 


Table 2.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in All Industries Combined, and in 
Specified Geaeral Industry Groups, in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 





























Trade, whole-| Transporta- 
Year All industries'; Manufactures Service saleand | tionand pub- 
retail lic utilities 
a $745, 825,481 | $556, 606,666 | $30,643,737 | $60,758,073 | $42, 420, 156 
ee 956, 425,422 | 715,176,939 | 42,894,967 | 74,681,347 5O, 803, 082 
eee 1, 200, 381, 098 925, 371, 025 54, 743, 454 85, 244, 886 59, 413, 702 
1018.........-....------------- 1, 366, 543, 675 | 1, 026,950,834 | 68,660,880 | 109, 227, 804 72, 033, 747 
ER RS AER 1, 800, 341, 711 | 1, 324,730,255 | 104,171,225 | 144, 473, 320 92, 555, 283 
ee) Soe 1, 125, 884,084 | 723,912,407 | 104,736,870 | 133, 862, 047 82, 098, 347 
ae 1, 272, 411,929 | 869, 071, 760 (2) (2) 80, 457, 50: 
I ieptnnennsges--shgabbonin 1, 621, 985, 255 | 1, 103,301,196 | 127,960,847 | 155, 040, 224 90, 758, 882 
nA a Tt EERO | at. 1, 601, 399, 023 | 1,040, 473,514 | 153,114,973 | 168,940,812 | 102, 711, 831 
BODE... 2. -- -corenana--seceee 1, 733, 706, 248 | 1,145,817,991 | 167,419,228 | 178, 335, 229 99, 246, 872 
eli eal lg BARES oT 1, 806, 778, 764 | 1, 160,860,736 | 183, 479,643 | 191,208,559 | 117, 509, 152 
ee 1, 824, 328, 501 | 1, 154, 183,652 | 196, 879,060 | 203, 560, 722 117, 436, 691 
1928. . -| 1, 891, 141, 237 | 1, 204,800,840 | 205,961,707 | 210, 359, 637 124, 421, 214 
Re 2, 026, 705, 444 | 1,301, 149,476 | 238,201,343 | 213,120,329 | 124, 525, 120 
pane nasecennsonnesdicadehnn 1, 711, 154, 497 | 1,018, 765,451 | 230,365,631 | 207,344,931 | 127, 70s, 764 
1931... ra 1, 314, 754,116 | 741, 122,755 | 210,047,916 | 186, 201,861 | 101, 32!, 260 
Sbercccenennapanbesnbetenses 946, 162,741 | 514,507,469 | 168, 416,743 145, 316, 929 80, 682, 891 
2 See ee 926, 575,830 | 542,406,347 | 148, 246,481 | 131, 565, 903 78, 045, 042 
! Includes construction, agriculture, and fisheries which are not shown separately in this stud 
? Total wage and salary payments in “‘ service” wholesale and retail trade $238,349,900. Dat» not 
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Farm Wage and Labor Situation on October 1, 1935 


ARM wage rates without board on October 1 averaged $1.47 per 

day for the country as a whole, the rates ranging from 70 cents 

in South Carolina to $2.50 in California and Massachusetts, as 

shown in the quarterly report on farm wage rates and related data 

issued by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a 

press release dated October 14. On October 1, 1934, the average for 
the country was $1.34. 

Table 1 shows average farm wage rates, supply of and demand for 
farm labor, and number of persons employed per farm on October 1, 
1935, as compared with July 1, 1935, and July 1 and October 1, 1934, 
and with the annual average 1910-14. 


Table 1.—Average Farm Wage Rates and Employment in October 1935 as 
Compared with yew * 1935 and July and October 1934 
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average, | July1, | October | July 1, 
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! On farms of crop reporters. 


Average farm wage rates per month and per day, with board and 
without board, on October 1, 1935, are given in table 2 by State and 
geographic division. 


Table 2.—Average Farm Wage Rates on October 1, 1935, by State and Geo- 
graphic Division 
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Table 2.—Average Farm Wage Rates on October 1, 1935, by State an.j Geo. 






































graphic Division—Continued Th 
— ———— —_—— — dome 
Per month Per da; 1930, 
Geographic division and State : , | wage 
board board board | board and I 
Saree ‘ieee it 18} 
East North Central... ................................ $23. 46 $33. 58 $1. 33 $1.7: 
ial iintisincliancsintiideemtinaemmdanstd 21. 25 31. 75 1.35 | Lm 
a Te RE Ore Oe Gs fe TE RR Si 22. 50 32. 75 1, 25 | 1.6) Averé 
tities nveniennnentundinliieadonesconkill 25. 25 34. 25 1. 35 1.75 
idckphkeceisdennnnudialtiaidbigdnascuntnill 22. 50 33. 75 1. 35 | 7 
TET TS SNE SL TP 25. 00 35. 25 1. 35 1a 
dd oddocaccesustabaginnsssaacchapne 23. 61 33. 08 1. 35 1.8) 
atin tran titenenenrdinnnentivecankeapiiil 26. 00 37. 00 1. 65 2H a 
et hdinctbinnchikihbhe t6dhboodandeuucvdsadadeatinhs 26. 75 34. 75 | 1. 50 | 1.98 = 
tin tith siteitinen nb doaRnetsnbetdinnaeoeie 19. 00 27. 00 | 95 1, 2 
DL ES Se te ee 25. 75 38. 00 1, 50 2 # 
age Re aaa Sea 1 ENT 24. 75 34. 50 1. 50 2 0s 
SETTLER, A fi 23. 00 32. 25 1.30 1. 
i viididstns« dbuntihvainh manecenghmaimibiiemnane 21.75 32. 25 1, 25 | 1. 6 
EL, cE a. DS 14. 82 21. 95 . 78 | 1.08 
CS Ee an es ae 22. 25 34. 25 1. 50 | 1.85 
a a a 22. 75 33. 50 1. 25 | LI ect 
A tg lll ee Altea comet mh, “Dears sie 19. 00 27. 00 . 95 | 1. 95 
ae ere 20. 00 30. 00 1.00 | 1. 40 
MNEs NARI TRI DE IG NNR. het 16. 00 24. 25 . 85 | 1. 10 Cook 
I ta cane eee ae tdi te 10. 50 15. 50 . 55 | 70 Cook 
hn cat ednnnesuttimincan sits edie 11.09 16. 00 . 60 | 80 Cook 
ti lala AREA ONES BO es 14.00 23. 00 75 | 1.05 Cook 
lt ER AES GN: ONE ENR ae 13. 96 20. 03 .71 9 Valet 
Itt Hares tector nace co osagiinadiiarceremed maskine 17.00 24. 00 . 85 | 1.10 Maic 
Sh hintetituns a ksindibtineetaieniman elena 15. 50 22. 25 75 95 Coac 
FE Petes rie 11. 75 17. 25 65 a Chal 
yey Ve SERIO Sarr hetiedbidiidinevendas 11. 75 16. 75 60 a0 How! 
SS STRESS ge .| 17.33 24. 70 . 87 l Gen 
EE on bikin chith. badd ced sodedimddncesons 13. 75 20. 50 .70 90 Cha 
RE Re IE PALES LRG 14. 00 19. 75 .70 } Ps 
IN. 0.05chiiethenachéubebheonsssbadinccccacs 19. 00 27. 00 1. 05 1, 30 | 
RE De TERE PME ALES RES HEM Bi | 19. 50 27. 50 . 95 1. 20 . 
Ra dintidhateriniticcbackesbaiadidaddessstcens 32. 23 46. 85 1. 54 26 BB 
EE SE Re ee a 34. 25 51.75 1. 65 2. 40 
EEG Ge ES a LT 36. 90 50. 25 1.75 2.35 
RIE eee RE SRES SG Ni ERE eles Snel 32. 50 47. 25 1, 55 2. 20 
EMME Ra ES 2 apd I Lo EE IGS | 28.50 41. 75 1. 35 1. #0 
EE EE ea ea ee 25. 00 36. 75 1, 20 1, 55 
Ed DS. =< Qe RE OG, tl 37. 25 50. 75 1. 60 1. 95 
EE TL ES She ee SE ee 39. 00 55. 00 1. 85 2. 20 
 ctsdisdcdtivcndltdney sbamaades dimenabaeweebas 38. 50 54. 25 1. 80 2. 45 
ee Re ee Oe ee ee 35. 76 57. 27 1.70 2. 42 
Washington.--_....._- TRE ON BS 27. 50 47. 50 1.70 2.30 
EE EES, EE LT ST EN TT 30. 50 47.00 1.70 2. 20 
IRANI: SRS AAE AEE RI | 39. 00 62. 00 1.70 2. 50 1¢ 
4} 
. © 0 
Wages of Servants in France in 1935 , 
HE wages of household and other servants in France have been e 


the subject of study at different periods since 1913, the three 
latest studies having been made in 1926, 1930, and 1935. The 1935 
study ' shows a considerable reduction in the annual earnings of the 
different classes of servants as compared with 1930. From 1926 to 
1930 the earnings increased from 32 to 54 percent for males and from 
33 to 52 percent for females, while in 1935 the reductions from the 
average wages in 1930 ranged from 13 to 18 percent for males and 
from 3 to 11 percent for females. The information was furnished by 
the mayors of cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants. 


1 France. Statistique générale de la France. Bulletin, July-September 1935, p. 563: Salaires des 
domestiques et gens de maison en 1935. 
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The following table shows the average annual wages, in cash, of 
domestics and house servants receiving board and lodging in 1926, 
1930, and 1935. These figures show only approximate earnings, as 
wages vary considerably according to the amount of tips, bonuses, 
and payments in kind which supplement the wages, the value of which 
it is impossible to estimate. . 


Average Annual Cash Wages of Servants Receiving Board and Lodging in France 
in 1926, 1930, and 1935 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; exchange rate September 1935=6.59 cents] 








1926 1930 





numbers “2 99 numbers numbers 
(1913 = 100) ag (1913 = 100) (1913 = 100) 





Francs 
10, 088 685 
4, 849 799 
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House servants, male._...---- 
General servants, female 
Charwomen 
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| Per hour; do not receive board and lodging. 





Average Earnings in the Paper-Goods Industry in 
Germany in June 1935 


N INVESTIGATION of earnings in the paper industry in Ger- 
many was undertaken by the National Statistical Office in June 
1935. It covered 864 establishments with 32,650 workers, or about 
45 percent of the total number of workers employed in that industry 
in Germany. 
The following table shows the average hourly and weekly gross 
earnings in the paper-goods industry in Germany in June 1935: 
‘Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Sept. 2, 1935, pp. 686-688. 
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Average Gross Earnings in the Paper-Goods Industry in Germany, Ju: 
















































































Average hourly earnings were | 
Mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in June 1935= 40.4 cents] and le 
The e 
Population of locality (in thousands) A Ver. the fol 
Process or product, and class and sex | — - for In t 
of workers Over | 500 to | 200 to | 100 to| 50 to | 25to | 10to | 10.and. vai” 
1,000 | 1,000 | 500 | 200 | 100 | 50 | 25 |under! tip. hourly 
Pfen- | Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen-| Phen, Hourly 
Bookbinding: nigs | nigs ngs | nigs | nigs | nigs | nigs | nigs | nigs mM 
Skilled workers, male-__.._...._- 112.0 | 101.2 89. 4 87.8 89.5 73.4 70.2) 77.( 96 8 ; 
Unskilled workers, male_-._..... 83.2] 77.7| 723) 62.9] 60.5 j......./....... = 75 8 — 
Experienced workers, female....| 67.2 58.7 | 53.8) 55.3| 52.8) 47.1| 39.6] 424) sg, 
Inexperienced workers, female...| 34.7 | 30.7 35.9] 287] 32.9} 29.1 |....... 38 33.2 Pop 
Account books: 
Skilled workers, male._.........| 107.8 | 98.3 | 96.4] 87.7} 88.5) 76.2 |_.....- 79.0) 929 lie 
Unskilled workers, male.___.__- ie Nacacccel pat Ges GR Be t....u.. 48.7 58.9 
Experienced workers, female....| 57.9; 51.9) 549] 482) 47.0) 35.7| 33.7) 43.4 493 
Inexperienced workers, female... 44.6 | 29.3 | 32.1) 323) 27.9) 2.9)| 25.5) 29+ 33.0 All loca! 
Wallpaper: 
EN ae ARI Fn da 89.9 | 104.5 | 83.4] 824 ]...__- 86.5) 81.0) 873 Over 1, 
Printer’s helpers, male... .......|....... 60.3 64.7 62.8; 614 53.1 56.5 61.6 60.1 500,000 | 
Laborers, female.................| 38.6 |....... GAG 1 eB Riki. cohecanooe 40.8 | 39.1 41.9 200,000 | 
— °° 100,000 
Skilled workers, male____.- wee ll UU OF Rae eee ee 80.4 |... 96.7 
Semiskilled workers, male......._ 102.4 | 83.5 | 89.6 |....... 78.2} 70.2) 69.3 |..__- 80, 1 
Unskilled workers, male-__.-.__--. Tae | 72.91 GRO lcsseee > | ee a 63.0 
Laborers, female................... 541); 45.7| 48.0) 323) 43.8) 865.9) 309.1)! 34 45,2 W: 
Paper boxes: . 
Skilled workers, male-__-_------ -| 106.4 98. 6 84.6, 813 81.1 79.9 | 89.2) 742 86. 1 
Hel ee as + 79.6 | 68.2 59.8 61.6} 69.4 52.8 58. 4 56. 2 61.0 
Skilled workers, female........... 59.9 | 55.2) 45.1| 30.9) 45.8) 363) 87.0) 39.1 45.8 
Helpers, female..................| 514} 43.1] 368/ 316] 34.5] 37.1] 36.1] 36.2 37.7 
A TEI aoe l. see GAS 1.44.08-1--.-.- 70.6} 56.9) 58.9 647 
Female workers. -........-....-.-- 44.7) 43.1) 416 | SO TS 38.7 | 35.0 | 38.6 40.0 
m Sep 
Average weekly earnings and 
Bookbinding: Marks| Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks \arks The 
Skilled workers, male........ ...| 52.97 | 43.17 | 42.65 | 37.02 | 41.87 | 32.10 | 32.35 | 31.23 43. 07 
Unskilled workers, male_.._.....| 39.91 | 37.00 | 33.43 | 21.34 | 33.88 |.._..._]_______|____- ). 
Experienced workers, female...__| 31.16 | 24.86 | 25.29 | 22.19 | 25.05 | 18.68 | 18.06 | 17.33 | 2.2 Mo! 
Inexperienced workers, female. _| 15.93 | 11.46 | 16.52 | 12.05 | 14.82 | 12.46 |___.__- 16.27 | 13.89 
Account books: 
Skilled workers, male. ......-..- 50.76 | 46.10 | 46.12 | 37.05 | 41.66 | 31.49 |____._- 34.22 | 41.88 
Unskilled workers, male--__-.- ~. | | oe 33. 60 | 31.40 | 21.38 | 20.58 |_..._.. 24.28 | 26.69 
Experienced workers, female__._..| 26.92 | 23.98 | 25.45 | 20.20 | 22.33 .88 | 16.19 | 19.33 | 21.97 
Inexperienced workers, female__| 20.11 | 12.27 | 14.72 | 13.59 | 12.51 | 9.73 | 11.82 | 13.57) 13.4 
Wallpaper: 
REE ES FES 45.85 | 49.78 | 38.68 | 42.76 |....._. 42.32 | 38. 25 | 41.76 
Printer’s helpers, male... --..--_|....--- 28.78 | 32.33 | 24.21 | 25.81 | 24.80 | 26.88 | 28.05 | 28.56 
Rath» EE ff a - | Se & | ott eee 19. 40 | 18. 60 | 19.00 
Envelops: 
Skilled workers, male_......... wr” CF PF Ye & 8a ee ees eee 38. 00 |.....- 47. 0 
Semiskilled workers, male______- 48. 39. 50 | 43.00 }....... 38.47 | 30.34 | 33.06 |..__-- | 37.98 
Unskilled workers, male___-_-_- ~| 36.29 | 33.30 | 31.30 |....... 8 eae = 30, 42 
La Rs er ages 24.46 | 21.08 | 22.44 | 15.27 | 20.03 | 15.76 | 18.17 | 16.73 | 20.74 
Paper boxes: 
Skilled workers, male__.......- ._| 47.25 | 47.77 | 38.27 | 36.43 | 40.40 | 39.67 | 41.37 | 34.70 | 40.48 
Hel ai osisenceteinin astarnenivihinesth 41.19 | 30.57 | 25.90 | 29.77 | 29.85 | 24.00 | 26.85 | 26.10, 2.82 
Skilled workers, female. _.-__-- -| 24.26 | 24.26 | 18.79 | 18.23 | 21.86 | 15.30 | 16.24 | 16.87 | 19.% 
Helpers, female................. 23.28 | 19.22 | 16.82 | 14.66 | 15.16 | 17.22 | 15.50 | 16.78 | 17.09 
Cardboard: 
Male workers. .................. 38.07 | 34.24 | 32.35 |......./....... 35. 99 | 26.67 | 28.70 | 31.13 1 
Female workers................- 19.99 | 19.70 | 18.18 |.......}......- 16.83 | 16.41 | 17. 54 | 18. 12 ru 
Earnings of Masons in Germany, September 1934 st 


VERAGE hourly earnings of masons in the building trades in . 
Germany in September 1934 were found to vary according to 
size of community, in an official investigation covering 4,425 esiab- 
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935 HF :shments employing 47,900 masons in 1,484 localities.’ Earnings 
were {ound to be lowest in the places with smallest population (5,000 
and less) and highest in those with 1,000,000 or more inhabitants. 
The earnings in the latter were more than 40 percent above those in 

Vers the former. 

iy In the following table are shown the number of masons and average 

ties hourly earnings, in localities classified by number of inhabitants: 

fen. Hourly Earnings of Masons in the Building Trades in Germany, September 1934 

y # (Mark (109 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in September 1934= 40.28 cents] 

. = 2 Ty “igs 

4) Population of locality po ames poner oi | Population of locality ee —— 
| | 

1 | 

mh Pfennigs Phennigs 

33. All localities...-..-.-- woceceee | 47,900 76. 43 || 50,000 to 100,000... 4, 137 81.77 

; == 25,000 to 50,000.22... | 7,089 75. 11 

87. 3 Over 1,900,000......----------| 2,343 109. 44 || 10,000 to 25,000............-..| 7,933 72 O1 

60. 500,000 to 1,000,000..........-.| 3,626 92.70 || 5,000 to 10,000..............-| 6,574 66. 28 

41.9 990,000 to 500,000..........-..-| 4,319 90. 28 || 5,000 and less_- — 8, 990 61. 21 
100,000 to 200,000. ........-.-- 2, 889 87.13 

~+ ane : = a <a io = 

63.0 

" Wage Increase for Managers of Village Cooperative 

SO. | 7 . . 

614 Stores in Soviet Union 

45,8 

37.7 e e . 

aR HE wages of the managers of the village cooperative stores in 

0.0 the Soviet Union (U. S. S. R.) were increased by a decree of 

= September 30, 1935, issued by the Soviet of the People’s Commissars 
and the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party.’ 

- The wages before and after the increase were as follows: 

. 07 . 

54 . ,° . 
2 Monthly Wages of Managers of Soviet Village Cooperative Stores Before and 
89 After September 30, 1935 

‘0 

97 Monthly wages of 

Wf managers 

_ Monthly turn-over of store PS STE eo a 

56 Old wages | New wages 

OO 

s Rubles | Rubles} 

ro Up to 10,000 rubles................... 80-90 100-120 

. 10,000 to'15,000 rubles.......__----__- 95-105 | 120-140 

15,000 to 20,000 rubles.......-..------ | 105-115 | 140-160 

“ 20,000 to 25,000 rubles._.............. | 115-130 | 160-180 

jo 25,000 to 20,000 rubles....... ........- | 130-150 180-200 

— 30,000 to 50,000 rubles... 200 250 

4 Over 50,000 rubles. ................-- | 250 300 


















' Gold ruble=51.5 cents on the basis of gold dollars. There are no available data as to the value of the 
ruble in relation to prices of commodities in home markets, socialized and private, in the Soviet Union. 







The decree provides that managers of the Soviet village cooperative 
stores receive, in addition to their regular month!y pay, a bonus of 
one-half of their monthly wage if the turn-over and surplus required 
under the prescribed half-year plan have been achieved. 













‘Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, June 2, 1935, pp. 446-448. 
? Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. Izvestifa (official daily), 


Moscow, Sept. 30, 1935, 
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Operations of United States Employment Service, 
October 1935 


VER half a million placements in employment were reported by 

offices of the United States Employment Service in October 
During the month 635,451 new applicants were registered and clas. 
sified by employment offices throughout the country. At the month 
end the number of persons actively seeking work through the Service 
had risen to a total of 8,735,671. 

Increasing activity on the Works Program was reflected by the 
320,197 placements on relief works projects during October. This js 
an increase of 89.6 percent over the 168,921 placements on relief 
works projects reported in September. These placements are not 
shown in the State-by-State tabulations of activities for October. 
Despite the large volume of activity carried on in connection with the 
registration of relief employables and referral of workers to projects, 


Employment Service offices made an increased number of placements 


in gainful work at prevailing wage rates. A total of 246,431 verified 
placements of this type were reported, a gain of 6.1 percent over 
September levels. State-by-State totals of these placements are 
included in tabulations of October activities. 

The 635,451 new registrations made in October represent a 3.1 
percent decline from the September total but are still over twice the 
average monthly volume prevailing before universal registration of 
relief employables was required at the end of May. Continued high 
levels of new registrations was reflected in a slight gain in the active 
file. The 8,735,671 registered applicants at the end of October 
represented a gain of 0.4 percent over the September total. 

The Employment Service made 25,270 placements of veterans in 
nonrelief employment during October, a gain of 6.5 percent over the 
number reported in September. Registrations for work by new 
veteran applicants totaled 29,031 in October, a decline of 7.7 percent 
from the September total. The active file of veteran job seekers 
likewise declined moderately. The month-end total of 525,524 
veterans was 1.2 percent below the September total. 

Offices of the affiliated State employment services made 103,654 
work-relief-project placements, 32.4 percent of the Employment 
Service total, and 105,972 placements in regular work, 43 percent o! 
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the total. These offices registered 359,964 new applicants, 56.6 
percent, and reported 3,807,427 active registrants at the month end, 
43.6 percent. During the month 18,459 war veterans, 63.6 percent, 
registered for employment with affiliated State employment offices, 
and 11,034 veteran placements, 43.7 percent, were made in nonrelief 
employment, while 245,733 veterans, 46.8 percent, were actively 
seeking work at the end of the month. 

Offices of the National Reemployment Service made 216,543 work- 
relief-project placements, 67.6 percent of the Employment Service 
total, and 140,459 placements in regular work, 57 percent of the total. 
These offices registered 275,487 new applicants, 43.4 percent, and 
reported 4,928,244 active registrants at the month end, 56.4 percent. 
During the month 10,572 veterans, 36.4 percent, registered for em- 
ployment with National Reemployment Service offices and 14,236 
veteran placements, 56.3 percent, were made in nonrelief employ- 
ment, while 279,791 veterans, 53.2 percent, were actively seeking 
work at the end of the month. 


Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and National 
Reemployment Services, October 1935 
























































































- Placements New applications/Total applications! Active file 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
State —_ centage a contnge 
nge change ange change 
October from October from October from Oct. 31 from 
ep- pt. 
canter conten tember 30 
ees ein eS inal . 2+6.1 2—3.1 | 1, 145, 727 2—2.5 | 8, 735, 671 240.4 
NS ie | 2475 | —25.3] 6,930| —138| 17.967) +22] 141,468| —13.7 
| GPP 3,046 | +69.3 2,112 | +38.9 3,989 | +24.1 40, 093 —3.3 
ER a 4,318 | —28.5 5,404 | +7.6 12,356 | —12.6 92, 752 +1.1 
See 26, 484 | +13.0 58, 288 | —30.8 80,408 | —26.2 309, 118 +6. 1 
| 3,731 | +13.9 9,132 | +24.1 15,004 | +1.3 94, 742 +6. 7 
TT 3,711 | +13.3 7,703 | +12.7 14, 642 | +11.1 67, 837 +.6 
ee a 404 | —29.5 1, 186 | +11.5 2, 281 +5. 6 16, 132 +43 
a 3, 639 | +-57.7 6,651 | —29.7 14,264 | —47.9 162, 352 +4.5 
ng. cenceccn} GOO) wae! 1,66 —.5 19,063 | +17.2 289, 963 +.4 
ll ' 2,963 | +10.6 2,913 | +28 5,977 | —4.5 36, 741 +5.0 
Illinois. ...._- OIG Soy nea _...| 12,511 | +2.4] 42,492 | -—6.0 78, 928 +.1 297, 447 +9. 5 
cc ccesks pinehetiaials 6,545 | -—91) 11,7088 | —3.3 19,690 | —9.3 238, 236 +1.2 
Iowa i oa 6, 577 +9.4 6,330 | +12.5 20. 459 +9. 1 83, 573 +2.9 
‘ IR ee ae 3,534) —4.8 4,921 | +20.9 11,812 | +20.5 144, 051 —14.4 
ill a 3, 205 | +21.5 4,401 | —11.2 8, 316 +2. 8 201, 998 +.2 
TT  .. scheaccncces 1,685 | +6.4 1,977 | +59. 2 3, 709 | +59. 2 110, 525-| —37.0 
eee 1,473 | +13.3 3, 557 | +14.9 9,172 | +15.6 42,569 | +12.6 
8 = til al 1,791 | +16.7 5, 805 | +20.5 11, 021 —1.4 100, 646 +3.3 
Massachusetts.............. 362 | —2.9); 37,338 | +57.7 46,799 | +40.6 322,130 | +141 
en cnabeonpececs 6,621 | +45.3 | 21,680 | —55.9 28,990 | —47.6 259, 799 +5.3 
ST ER Ea 11, 882 +8.1 13, 594 | —15.5 33, 212 | —11.6 145, 648 +5.8 
Mississippi ................. 2,541 | —22.6| 11,384 | —36.7 18, 109 | —37.0 169, 122 +49 
TE ... neseneseus 7,006 | —8.3 | 25,222 | +7.7 50,376 | —4.8 326,010 | +10.6 
TPT 4.612 | —84 2,529 | —37.4 10,037 | —1.7 40, 384 +1.5 
le 7,541 | +316 4, 822 25. 6 16, 247 | +32.3 55,278 | —15.8 
aE 1,162 | —1L9 988 | —19.0 2,799 | +12.6 6,985 | +14.2 
New Hampshire............ 741 TS 0 1,463 | +11.7 2,707 | +15 31, 393 +2. 4 
— 4, 611 35.3 | 25,531 | +17.7 37, 795 | +23.7 320, 535 +2.6 
New Mexioo................ 2.951 | +-57.4 3,718 | —14.0 6,369 | —4.9 55, 016 +3.7 
EM 16,993 |? +15.3 | 82,907 |? +4.0 135, 324 | ? +5.9 904,691 | *+6.2 
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Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and N 






















































































. r ational 7 
Reemployment Services, October 1935—Continued 
Placements |New applications| Total applications Active file + 
Per- Per- Per- Per. 
State centage centage centage entage 
October “fat October “fom October “fom Oct. 31 | Change 
tember centber tember “> 
North Carolina__.....______ 6, 563 | +17.5 11,440 | —46.4 25,441 | —27.7 184, 779 +1. — 
North Dakota. .._......___. 2,568 | +2.4 3, 520 —.5 10,855 | +6.1 43, 968 49 Ohio 
Ss edd ob robs 3504 14,466 | +4.0 | 29,525) +27.5| 65,539} +39] 32220) Oklal 
| Se apap tomate 2,228 | +10.2| 8 243/ —9.9 20,587 | —10.5 | 133,890 | —19- Giaes 
EER SORE 3,604 | —56.4| 3,820 | +46.2 8741) 15.9) 90,227) +; nan 
Pennsylvania._.....____.____ 9,249 | +29.9] 43,268) +17.1| 65,349] +468 | 1,265,050, 4; Rhod 
Rhode Island___............ 528 | +29 3. 407 | +56.9 4,505 | +21.9 55, 430 43 5 Tenn 
South Carolina --........._.. 3,451 | +16.7 7,612 | —14.9 12, 874 —9.8 155, 924 —7,() Texa: 
_ ' "eae ae 2, 942 +4. 2 3,815 | +241 9, 695 +4. 6 41,107 | —348 Vert 
ED ididsilbnteceseee 1,890 | +35.0 8,841 | —42.3 12, 661 | —38.8 271,078 | +25 Virgi 
iis et 7,884 | +10.8 | 19,748) +565 | 41,169) +368) 307.144) 417 West 
Sains sinignenwa asin —15.3| 2,718 | —9.2 8,370] —17.6] 35,020, -2) Wise 
PNG fi ais 04.63.65 1085 1, 150 |? +17.0 750 | +62 2, 482 |?—17.7 13,026 | ~—29.8 Wyo 
. Wie SRincesrt 4,581 | +16.5 | 13,003 +6. 2 22,785 | +11.1 130, 287 11.3 Dist 
Washington _ ea 4, 868 —4.9 8,511 | +24.7 16,317 | +18.0 185, 135 +1.6 , 
West Virginia____._.._..._. 2,905} —5.6| 9.481/ +356] 19,543| +331] 120,505 —125 Ny 
_ = Pemesewy 6,509 | —11.4]| 27.376 | +683 49,445 | +29.3 137, 938 +17.4 5 
pla 2,121 | +22.6 2,091 | +31.9 4,732 | +10.4 11,20) -27 
District of Columbia. - ____- 2,716 | +43.5 3,952 | +9.3 6,815 | +21.9 34,384 | —36.4 Tal 
? Based on revised September figure. 
Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, October 1935 
Placements |New applications co seer Active file 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
State —- centage ee centage 
ange change an change 
October from October from October from Oct. 31 | “rane All 
pept. 
samber tem tem 30 s 
— Ar 
All States....................| 105,972 | 49.7 | 359, 964 | *~0.7 | 580, 430 | *—1.2 | 3,807,427 | 2 +2. Ce 
Arizona______- Ss APES. Swi 1, 308 |+157.0 1,089 | +39.4 1, 686 | +38.5 14, 060 5.6 Cc 
California... ee 18,095 | +19.0| 52,330| —325| 65,246] —31.4] 251,735 | +10.2 Fl 
Colorado___._ _- ee a a 1,242 | —21.1 6,911 | +46.5 8,730; +49 46, 330 +17. 1 Ge 
Cemmoctivst........--.... 2,857 | +12.9 6,183 | +18.0] 10,346] +6.7 48, 472 +2. 0 Id 
ee) ee ree 404 | —29.5 1,186 | +115 2, 281 +5. 6 16, 132 +4.3 
I 
Pil ae i AO TF So dade 895} (4 1, 883 () 3, 024 (4) 20,912; (‘) In 
|" Shilling EES oF FE Bis 8,712 | +147 | 34,257] +18] 51,829] +58 181, 923 13.1 lo 
BRR BLAS aE 4,975 —4.9 8, 484 —3.7 | 14,314 —5.7 125, 306 3 K 
Ea PR, nt 2, 875 —3.7 4,272 | +12.5 11,858 | +12.5 50, 331 +7.2 K 
Kansas (not affiliated)_..____- 1,142] +46 1,181 | +119 3,509 | +45. 5 20,984 | —29.9 
- N 
Louisiana 3___._.......-._.. 1,685 | +64) 1,977 | +59.2] 3,709) +59.2| 110,525 | —37.0 N 
Massachusetts...........___- 2,053 | —10.4| 17,268 | +527] 23,065 / +407 132,139) +16.6 , 
hay RR a ATS Pa 4,575 | +148 7,680 | —17.6 | 15,608 | —146 70, 550 TO. f N 
a EE ATE IP 2, 041 +.6 | 13,738 | +3.2] 30,293 —6.7 117, 848 T4i.o 
ERR 603 —6.8 709 | —19.7 1,749 | +145 4, 701 + 18. 4 h 
i h 
New Hampshire._._.._______. 153 | —15.9 693 —3.3 1,009 | —14.3 13, 162 i l i 
fe ie aa 4, 096 5.6 | 22,149 | +17.8| 31,919 | +28.2] . 265,364 +2. 0 } 
New Merico.................. 1,318 |+141.8 | 1,554 | +29.7] 2,663 | +11.0 27,065 | +34 d 
New York._................-.| 11,527 484+16.5 | 71,609 | §+1.4 115, 884 | §+-3. 648, 174 ‘+5. 9 
North Carolina *..............| 6,563 | +17.5 | 11,440 | —46.4| 25,441 | —27.7| 184,779 +10 } 
* 
! Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. . 
? Computed from comparable te only. ' 
3 Includes tem N. R. 8. offices operating as S. E. S. branches. 
‘ Not comparable due to transfer of Lewiston office from N. R. S. to S. E. 8, 


* Based on revised September figure. 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, October 
1935—Continued 




























































Placements |New applications| * ate es Active file 
State Per- Per- Per- Per- 
pa ny qutees centage 
ange change change change 
October from October from October from Oct. 31 from 
Se ao | Sep- Sept. 

tember m ber tember 30 
Ohio JE os cawuiele 7, 272 +7.2 21,993 | +31.2 44, 539 +17 179, 348 +3. 8 
Oklahoma, . -.-- 786 | —7.4 1,940 | —14.0 5,184 | —7.5 26, 706 —1.0 
Oregon .-.--------------------| 1,777 | —68.8] 1,923 | +43.7| 3,779 | —43.6 65, 988 —.3 
Pennsylvania. inwaeie 6,057 | +54.0 28, 444 +8. 5 37,791 | +10.6 781, 315 —.6 
Rhode Island-- 291 --3.3 3,182 | +66. 2 3,911 | +28.3 49, 152 +4. 1 
Tennesse@.-------------------| 1,051 | +192] 3,971] —38.1]| 5,739} —288] 103,127] +26 
, ee. See 1, 345 +7.3 4,506 | +39.6 8,089 | +18.2 73, 922 +5.8 
Vermont 3. ....-.-- i atiiaas matte Oe 1, 150 (5 +-17.0 7 +6. 2 2,482 |§—17.7 13, 026 —29.8 
Viesinis.. sc asete seks... 22200 835 | +23.5 1, 802 +6. 3 3, 044 | +149 18, 525 +10. 2 
West Virginia Se nahi aihin am owen 614 | —13.0 2,348 | +44.8 4,448 | +53.3 24, 960 —11.4 
Wisconsim...........- . 3,759 | —12.4 17, 662 |+-101.6 28,578 | +44.9 72, 228 +20. 2 
Wyomilit. Apk-<<04><=---- 1,150 | +92.3 898 | +13.7 1,778 +9. 0 5, 254 —9.5 
District of Columbia_- 2,716 | +43.5 3, 952 +9.3 6,815 | +21.9 34, 384 —36. 4 





5 Based on revised September 
Table 3. 





figure. 


‘Includes temporary N. R. 8. offices operating as S. E. S. branches. 





Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, October 1935 
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Placements 


New applications 


Total applica- 
tions ! 


Active 






file 








State 





Per- 
centage 
change 

from 


n 


October October 





Per- 
centage) 
change | 

from 

Sep- 
tember 





2+3.5 | 275, 487 


4 —6.1 


October 


| 









565, 297 


Per- 
centage 
change 
from 
Sep- 
tember 





3 —3.7 


October 31 





4, 928, 244 


——_. 


Per- 
centage 
change 

from 

Sept. 




















California A ES eo 
Calg. 





Con necticut - - 


——_—He ewww neem nen 








2,475 | —25.3 6, 930 
1,738 | +34.7 1, 023 
4,318 | —28.5 5, 404 
8,389 | +2.0 5, 958 
2,489 | +46.3 2, 221 


+14.6 1, 520 
3, 639 | +57.7 6, 651 
5,505 | —2.3 | 11,644 


(3) 








—17.8| 8,235 

1,570 | —20.3| 3,224 
3,702 | +22.3 | 2,058 
392 | -—8.7; 3,740 
3,205 | +21.5 | 4,401 
1,473 | +13.3 | 3,557 
1,791 | +16.7 | 5,805 
1,309 | +11.8 | 20,070 
6,621 | +45.3 | 21,680 
7,307 | +4.2] 5,914 
2,541 | —22.6| 11,384 
4,965 | —11.5 | 11,484 
4,612| —8.4| 2,529 
7,541 | +31.6| 4,822 
509 | +5.2 279 
588 |-+153. 4 770 
515 | —13.4 | 3,382 
1,633 | +22.8| 2,164 
5, 466 Tits 11, 298 





—13.8 
+38. 4 
+7.6 
—11.9 
—16.0 


—4.5 
—29.7 
—.5 
(*) 


— 28.6 
—2.0 
+12. 6 
+24.0 
—11.2 


+14.9 
+20. 5 
+62. 3 
—55.9 


—12.7 
—36.7 
+13.6 
—37.4 
+25. 6 


—17.2 
+29. 8 
+17.1 
—30.7 





4+23.8 


i Te new paeeden, reregistrations, and renewals. 
from comparable reports only. 


* Based on revised September 








2, 303 
12, 356 
15, 162 

6, 274 


4, 296 
14, 2 
19, 063 

2, 953 


27, 099 
5, 376 
8, 601 
8, 303 
8, 316 


9, 172 
11, 021 
23, 734 
28, 990 


17, 604 
18, 109 
20, 083 
10, 037 
16, 247 


1, 050 
1, 608 
5, 876 
3, 706 





19, 440 


: Not comparable due to transfer of Lewision from N. R. 8. to 8. E. S. 








+2.2 
+16.3 
—12.6 
+8.5 
—3.4 


+23.3 

—47.9 

+17.2 
(?) 


—9.3 
—17.8 
+4.7 
+12.3 
+2.8 


+15. 6 
—1.4 
+40. 5 
—47.6 


—8.8 
—37.0 
—1.7 
—1,7 
+32.3 


+9.6 
+16.2 
+4.2 
—13.7 
4+26.9 

















141, 468 
26, 033 
92, 752 
57, 383 
48, 412 


19, 365 
162, 352 
289, 963 

15, 829 


115, 524 
112, 930 

33, 242 
114, 067 
201, 998 


42, 569 
100, 646 
189, 991 
259, 799 


75, 098 
169, 122 
203, 162 

40, 384 

55, 278 


2, 284 
18, 231 
55, 171 
27, 951 

346, 517 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, Octo}, 
1935—Continued Table 
Placements |New applications weae souties- Active file 
g Per- Per- Per- Per. 
ame y cam es yey eaten 
change . change change 91 | Changs 
October | “trom | October | “prom | October | “pon | October 31 — 
Sep- Sep- — Sept 
tember tember tember 3h 
North Dakota................ 2,568} +24] 3,520] —0.5| 10,855) +6.1| 43,965; 4), fmm Nevad 
DR rcwuibinnciidnncepaingpone indy 7,194} +1.1 | 7,532 | +17.7 | 21,000) +8.9/ 142,948) 4) al 
Oklahoma. ..........-.- i om 1,442 | +23.0| 6,303 | —8.5| 15,403} —11.5| 107,184 _9) New « 
Oregon. ....--...----.--+----. 1,827 | —28.9| 1,897 | +48.8| 4,962 | +34.5 24,239, 42) = 
ES Se 3,192 | +0.2]| 14,824 | +38.1 | 27,558} +2.1 483, 744 +16 orth 
Rhode Island__--..-__----_.-- 237 | +11.8 225 | —12.1 594 | —8.3 6,278) —; oa 
South Carolina. -.--........-.- 3,451 | +16.7| 7,612 | —14.9| 12,874] —9.8 155,924 | -7) pe 
South Dakota. -...........--. 2,942 | +42] 3,815 | +241) 9,695/ +46 41,107 | —31s a 
MR £4 -cnenapacrionced 839 | +62.0| 4,870) —45.4| 6,922] —45.2] 167,951 42; oa 
NS datihihonnindh tiebanees 6, 539 | +11.6 | 15,242 | +62.3 | 33,080 | +42.3 | 233, 222 45 ron 
_ Sarasa geass 2,588 | —15.3 | 2,718} —9.2| 8,370] —17.6 35,020} -2) Rhod 
i ehnntinndindinenndned 3,746 | +15.0 | 11,201} +62] 19,741 | 410.5] 111,762.) -14) Sout 
Wasmingten.................. 4,868 | —4.9| 8,511 | +24.7| 16,317 | 418.0] 185,135 | 415 Soutt 
West Virginia................. 2,201) —3.4| 7,133] 432.8] 15,005 | 428.1] 95,545 | —139 Tenn 
SE aeyennansnannndens 2,750 | —9.9| 9,714 | +29.4| 20,867| +126] 65,710) +14; Teh 
SE istspescsnstpmeene 971 | —14.2/ 1,193 | +50.1] 2,954 | +11.3 5,986 | +4. Utah 
/ Vert 
sania : Virgs 
Table 4.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment and Was! 
National Reemployment Services, October 1935 West 
i Wise 
Placements New applications Active file bs 
Percent- Percent- ae iE 
State age age — 
October oo October 7 Oct. 31 | change A 
Septem- Septem | gene. 20 
r r _. 
| 
RS... 5k ase ol ed 25,270 | '+6.5| 20,0381) '—7.7 | 525,524 | 11,2 
ES Se eee 313 | —10.6 194} —831] 6,553| 163 
nn conetdilicc<y dhe chnanehoun 280 +48. 1 125 +47. 1 2, 184 —4.8 
ERs 30d. Suisiccedhesdscoewth dk 377 —2%6.8 190 | —23.4 5, 190 —1.8 
EEA AES 6 3, 140 +7.1 4,636 | —34.0| 28,780 +4.7 
ASE I: RSE ia a 365 —9.2 400| +194 6, 231 +29 
J pisdekebvddbabahiidna® 311 +43.3 347 +29.0 4, 560 —3.2 ul 
Ei iinnaseccceorah idiab< tend 52 +2.0 34 —2.9 895 +14 
TT: SPE RSNA: SCS 232 | +34.1 366 | —20.6 8, 802 +5.8 m 
iid nwa cotvtiinnas ctvstnm wands 393 +42.4 297 +3.5 11, 038 —2.1 
ie ES See ers So 220 | +23.6 151 —15.2 1, 586 +1.6 pe 
SE 2 ee eee oe Seby. ee 1,500 | +19.5 2, 882 —8.4 | 24,157 +3.8 pe 
Mth ci sdbns anh det oeeessiedinws 762 | 144.2 576 +4.2| 14,794 1—4 f 
ESET ee aE = eae 780 +15. 6 265 +7.3 5, 846 +2.1 0 
li stellitinndeet anieeln ene dak 546 —2.0 164 —8.4 9, 057 —5.0 
ee ae oy 460 | —14.8 175 | —17.8| 12,554 —14 
SE NY eee eee 224 —8.9 78 | +27.9 8, 337 —2.5 el 
| EES ERTS tae 1146 | —18.3 177 —3.8 3, 347 +141 
dd. ckvdcbbéecvediicens accra 193 | +27.8 227| +29.0 6, 078 +1.5 a] 
Massachusetts... ...............-...----- 314 | +18.9 1,721 | +33.2]| 21,278 +9.9 
Die SOS oes abou dees 49 | +34.6 1,323 | 52.3] 17,290 +5.2 a 
SES SP ee ae 1,118 +9. 2 955 | +21.2| 10,657 +9.5 a 
andi hainsitindiicatenentcadiindedtae 143 | —20.1 157 | —27.0 7, 396 +2.6 
ERR Canetti 604 | —27.1 1,070} +120] 19,366 +9.4 C 
| AE ESTEE I 431 +2.4 104 —10.3 2, 332 +.7 
AES SE SSS CS. 473 | —10.9 222; +40.5 3, 407 —21.5 





1 Based on revised September figure. 
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Table 4.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment and 
National Reemployment Services, October 1935—-Continued 
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Nevada. ...------------------------------ 
ee ee 
New Jersey. -----------------------------| 
New Mexi00....-.---.-----0---------2-0- 
Og a a ae 


1d CII Sh 5k. Seveccccscccccesss 
OS 
ORO. .-ccccdcscesewcss-.-.- bdipn § Sieben 
CE em ccasenterncacd heseotne 


FAs delews ccc cc ene scent vcsceue 
Rhode Island 
South ab cbabebddebecudsdsckoduc< 
| SR ee a 


VR Releds adbcdetowcccideddsésces 
i, eS a 
Weakest obec bcc cwlctcsccseesis 


We whe et csi else ik. soa 
0 ES eee 
Wire tcss ccc ccsctcsececnncese 
District of Columbia... .................- | 








+9.9 
+70.4 
+40. 5 
+4.3 
1+4.3 


+13.9 
—.§ 
+19. 
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| Based on revised September figure. 


Analysis of Employment Service Activities During 


Length of Unemployment of New Applicants 


ESS than one-half of the 703,992 new applicants who registered with 
employment offices in July in the 46 States and District of Col- 
umbia which are included in detailed tabulations, reported unemploy- 
ment exceeding 6 months’ duration. 
percent were working, were unemployed less than 6 months, or were 
persons not ordinarily employed. Contrasted to these, 12.41 percent 
of the new applicants reported unemployment of over 4 years’ duration. 
Nearly 10 percent of the men who registered during July were 
employed at the time of registration and 5.9 percent of the woman 
applicants were working. A total of 58,747 or 8.3 percent of all 
applicants were gainfully employed at the date of registration. Nearly 
as great a number were recent students, 52,914 applicants, 7.5 per- 
cent of the total, falling in this category. Only 5.9 percent of the male 
applicants were in this class, however, compared to 11.5 percent of the 
women. Third in these groups of persons not reporting an unemploy- 
ment record were the 50,713 persons not ordinarily employed. Most 
of these were women, principally housewives, as large numbers of 


July 1935 


Among the registrants 55.74 
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women ir. relief families without outside work experience were ais. 
tered in this classification in July. Twenty-three percent of all wi mey 
fell in this category. Only 1 percent of the men registered rep. rte, 
that they were not ordinarily employed. 

Persons unemployed 1 month or less made up the largest sing. 
group. A total of 115,119, 16.4 percent of all applicants, were in this 
group, 18 percent of the men and 12.4 percent of the women. Alinos; 
as large was the group unemployed from 1 to 6 months. Here 11491; 
applicants, 16.3 percent of the total, were found, 17.7 percent of the 
men and 12.9 percent of the women reporting continuous unemp|oy- 
ment of this duration. 

Persons unemployed over 6 months, but not more than a year, 
numbered 88,615, 12.6 percent of all applicants, 13.5 percent of the 
men and 10.3 percent of the women coming in this group. The group 
reporting unemployment of 13 to 24 months contained 9.5 percent of 
all applicants, 10.2 percent of the men and 7.7 percent of the women. 
Successively smaller were the groups unemployed from 25 to 36 
months, with 6.4 percent of all applicants, 7 percent of the men and 
4.7 percent of the women, and from 37 to 48 months with 3.3 percent 
of all applicants, 3.8 percent of the men and 2 percent of the women. 

A total of 87,389 registrants reported continuous unemployment of 
over 4 years’ duration. This is 12.4 percent of all applicants covered by 
the tabulation. Included in this figure were 69,101 men, 13.7 percent 
of total male applicants, and 18,288 women, 9.2 percent of all women. 

A chart showing the length of unemployment reported by July 
registrants appears on page 1619. 


Industrial Classification of Applications and Placements 


AGRICULTURE, forestry, and fishing were reported by the largest 
group of applicants registered with the Employment Service in July. 
A total of 141,164 men and women reported these industries as the 
field of their regular employment in the past. This is 27.9 percent of 
all persons reporting classifiable experience among the 703,992 regis- 
trants in the 46 States and District of Columbia for which complete 
tabulations are available. Over a third of the male registrants, 34.1 
percent, were formerly employed in this field. As must be expected, 
however, only a small group of women, 5.5 percent, reported experience 
of this type. 

Persons without classifiable work experience numbered 195,003 dur- 
ing July. This group included large numbers of recent students and of 
persons not ordinarily employed as indicated by tabulation of the 
length of unemployment of applicants. 

Manufacturing was the second largest field of former employment, 
accounting for 20.8 percent of the classified total, 21.6 percent of tlie 
men and 18.1 percent of the women. Demestic and;personal service 
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had provided work for 16.4 percent of all applicants in the past. 
Over half of the women, 53.7 percent, had been formerly employed jn 
this field and 6 percent of the men. 

Professional and commercial service and sales work represented the 
normal employment of 15.1 percent of the registrants, being equally 
representative of both men and women, with 15 percent of the mey 
and 15.2 percent of the women. Building and construction was 
reported by 9.4 percent of the applicants, 11.9 percent of the men and 
0.2 percent of the women. Public utilities and governmental work 
were reported by 5.4 percent and 5 percent, respectively, of the 
applicants. 

The largest field of placements in July was building and construc. 
tion, with 54.3 percent of the total. This is accounted for by large 
requisitions for workers on governmental construction projects. Dur- 
ing July 61.8 percent of the men for whom tabulations are available 
were in the group, but only 0.3 percent of the placements of women 
were so classified. Large placements of women in domestic and per- 
sonal-service employment gave this field second rank, with 11.3 per- 
cent of the classified placements. More than half of the women 
placed were in this field, 67.3 percent of the tabulated total, and 3.5 
percent of the men. Agriculture, forestry, and fishing was the third 
largest field of new employment, absorbing 11.1 percent of the classi- 
fied total, 12 percent of the men and 4.5 percent of the women. 
Manufacturing took 5.8 percent, 5.1 percent of the men and 11.2 per- 
cent of the women. Employment by regular governmental units, 
including local and State governments, took 5.1 percent of the total, 
4.9 percent of the men and 6 percent of the women. Professional and 
commercial service, with 3.3 percent of the total, 2.5 percent of the 
men and 8.7 percent of the women; and public-utility employment, 
with 1.4 percent of the total, 1.5 percent of the men and 0.2 percent of 
the women, followed in order as fields of employment. In addition, 
19,163 placements on works projects were included in the tabulations. 


Age of New Applicants and Persons Placed 


THE wide extent of unemployment among young people recently 
out of school and those with relatively short work experience is indi- 
cated by the age tabulations of employment-office activities in 46 
States and the District of Columbia during July. In this month 18.2 
percent of the new registrants were under 21 years of age and 43.8 
percent were under 30 years of age. 

This condition prevails both among men and women. Of the men 
registering in July, 16.1 percent were under 21 years of age and 42.3 
were under 30. Among women 23.6 percent were under 21 years of 
age and 47.5 percent were under 30. In both cases the age group 21 to 
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9 contained the largest number of applicants, accounting for 26.2 per- 
ont of the men whose tabulated records are available, and 23.9 percent 
of the women. 
Successively smaller numbers of applicants were found in the higher 
o brackets. Persons aged 30 to 39 made up 20.8 percent; those 
aged 40 to 49, 17.2 percent; from 50 to 59, 11.6 percent; and persons 
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1.8 aged 60 years or over, 6.7 percent. Little difference between the 

distribution of men and women was evident in these age groups. 
7 A relatively heavy concentration of placements in the younger age 
3 groups was evident in the case of women placed. Women aged under 
of 21 years received the largest number of placements of women, 28.7 





percent of the total, followed by the group aged 21 to 30, with 28.6 
percent. Women from 30 to 39 years of age received 20.1 percent of 
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the jobs for women and those 40 to 49, 15.6 percent. The age eTOUps 
50 to 59 and 60 years and over accounted for 5.9 percent and | | per. 
cent, respectively, of the women placed. 

Placements of men showed no such concentration in the Youngest 


age groups. While the group aged 21 to 29 received 32.2 percent of § 


placements of men, the group 30 to 39 accounted for 26.6 percent and 
that of 40 to 49 for 19.7 percent. Men aged 21 years and unde 
received only 10.4 percent of July placements compared to the 16,1 of 
new applicants falling in this group. The higher age groups als 
accounted for a smaller proportion of placements than of registrations 
the group 50 to 59 receiving 8.7 percent of placements compared to 
12.2 percent of applications and that of 60 years and over receiving 
2.3 percent of placements against 7.5 percent of the new registrations 

A chart indicating the age classifications of new applicants and of 
persons placed appears on page 1623. 


- 
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Convention of International Association of Public 
Employment Services, 1935 


HE Twenty-third Annual Convention of the International Asso- 

ciation of Public Employment Services was held on October 
and 7, 1935, in Asheville, N. C., as one of the series of conferences 
on labor subjects. The conference was attended by representatives 
of the Canadian membership in the association as well as by repre- 
sentatives from the public employment services in each of the 48 
States. 

The program included discussions on progress and plans of the 
United States Employment Service; relation of public employment 
services to the administration of unemployment insurance; the re- 
search and job specifications program; and public relations, supervi- 
sion, and training as aspects of employment service administrative 
problems. Outstanding speakers of the convention were Mr. W. 
Frank Persons, Director of the United States Employment Service; 
Dr. William H. Stead, Associate Director for Standards and Research 
of the United States Employment Service; Mr. Walter Burr, Associ- 
ate Director of the National Reemployment Service; Mr. Elmer I. 
Andrews, Industrial Commissioner, New York State; Mr. Glenn A. 
Bowers, Director of Unemployment Insurance, New York State. 

The association elected the following officers for the coming year: 
President, Martin F. Carpenter, Director, Indiana State Employ- 
ment Service; past president, Russell J. Eldridge, Director, New 
Jersey State Employment Service; first vice president, Gerard 
Tremblay, Deputy Minister of Labor, Quebec, Canada; second vice 
president, William H. Lange, Director, New York State Employ- 
ment Service; third vice president, Miss Helen Wood, Director, 
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Connecticut State Employment Service; secretary-treasurer, B. C. 
seiple, Ohio State Employment Service; assistant secretary, Charles 
L. Hodge, Division of Labor Standards, Washington, D. C. 

The new executive committee is as follows: P. J. Charlet, Associ- 





i ic Director, Louisiana State Employment Service; Harry Lippart, 





Director, Wisconsin State Employment Service; W. A. Pat Murphy, 
(Oklahoma Commissioner of Labor; J. Neish, Winnipeg superintendent, 
Canadian Employment Service; R. A. Rigg, Director, Canadian Em- 
ployment Service; Mrs. M. L. West, Director, Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service; Miss Mary LaDame, Associate Director, United States 
Employment Service. 

The association voted to hold its next annual meeting in May 1936, 
in Indianapolis. 

The annual convention of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services was followed by a 1-day conference of the 
directors of State employment services and the State reemployment 
directors. 















National Employment and Unemployment Office 
Established in Belgium 


HE serious unemployment situation in Belgium and the rapidity 

of its development necessitated the adoption of various measures 
to improve and correlate the services of the unemployment insurance 
and employment systems, one of the principal needs being closer 
cooperation between the benefit system and the Government employ- 
ment system. The first of a series of decrees! designed to improve 
these services was issued May 31, 1933. As the intercommunal 
unemployment funds were too decentralized, it was decided to abolish 
them altogether and to replace them by new administrative entities. 
Accordingly, by a decree of July 27, 1934,? employment and unem- 
ployment bureaus were created, the maximum number in any Prov- 
ince being fixed at three, while a central office to coordinate the work 
of all the offices was provided for. It was the purpose of these offices 
to insure, as far as possible, the employment of available labor and 
to control the operation of the insurance funds. 

While the reorganization, which was put into effect November 1, 
1934, resulted in some improvement, it did not have the results which 
had been anticipated, either in the field of placement of workers or 
in that of unemployment insurance. The causes for this were the 
too great rigidity of the organization, which did not allow for sufficient 
latitude and speed of action; the existence of a variety of exceptions 
to and interpretations of the regulations; and the existence of more 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (p. 280). 
‘Idem, November 1934 (p. 1113). 
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than one organization having the power to make regulations, whic, 
had resulted in the issuing of numerous and sometimes contr 
orders. 

In order to effect the necessary reforms in the system, therefore 
a National Bureau of Employment and Unemployment was esta). 
lished by a royal decree * of July 27, 1935. The decree empowerg) 
the new organization, with the agreement of the Minister of [abo 
to take all the necessary steps to effect the reorganization of th, 
system. The first task of the Bureau was to reestablish unity of 
administration and control under a directing committee, including 
besides persons especially qualified on economic and social questions 
representatives of employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

The general system, as reorganized, has as its basis the accepted 
unemployment-insurance funds, which are in turn under the contro} 
of the regional organizations, the entire system being administered 
by the National Bureau. The principal duties of the regional organi- 
zations are to find work for the unemployed, assist in their eventual 
absorption into new occupations, and work for the proper placement 
of young unemployed persons. The regional offices also have contro| 
of the insurability of the unemployed, determination of their resources, 
and maintenance of the registers, as well as the management of the 
unemployment funds and the free labor exchanges. The National 
Bureau has general supervision over the national crisis funds, the 
permanent commission of unemployment-insurance funds, and the 
administration by the Ministry of Labor of the employment oflices, 
the unemployment-insurance funds, and the free employment ex- 
changes. Associated with the organization are the various commis- 
sions dealing with claims and disputes. The National Bureau of 
Employment and Unemployment will be administered by a general 
council and an administrative committee. 
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Operations of Public Employment Offices in France 
in 1934 


OTAL placements by the Department and municipal employ- 

ment offices in France in 1934 numbered 1,151,124, of which 
482,774 were collective placements of dockers in seaports. ‘The 
figures represent a decrease from the preceding year, when 1,232,615 
placements were effected. Employment at home or in the immediate 
locality was provided in 47 percent of the cases. The activities 
of the Department and municipal employment offices in France 


* Belgium. Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Revue du Travail, August 1935, p. |\!2. 
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are shown in the annual‘report ' of the Central Labor Service for the 
vear 1934, from which these data were taken. 

‘ The following table shows the general results of the employment- 
fice operations for each year from 1917 to 1934: 


Placements Effected by French Employment Offices, 1917 to 1934 














Place- Place- , Place- 
ments ments ments 








159, 791 1, 446, 426 , 1, 524, 892 
326, 513 . 1, 417, 426 
882, 472 ; 
1, 078, 204 
1, 073, 450 
1, 277, 046 


























‘France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin du Marché du Travail, July 26, 1935. 
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Comparison of October 1935 with September 1935 and October 1934 The 
> interv: 
SUMMARY of the reported data regarding employment i; ind D 
October 1935 is presented in the following four tables. En percen 
ployment and pay-roll indexes, per capita weekly earnings, Average 4 4 pe 
hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings, as well as Int 
percentage changes from September 1935 and October 1934. am 0 em 
shown for manufacturing and for the nonmanufacturing CrOUpSIE month 
insofar as the information is available. 75,6 
The principal changes shown in these tables are briefly as follows: 4.106 
F actory employment and pay rolls rose 2.2 and 4.2 percent, respec- I jh ore 
tively. Expressed in concrete numbers, the gains amounted tof jhe | 


approximately 145,000 workers and $6,000,000 in weekly wages, wages 
Compared with a year ago, factory employment showed an increase Du 
of 8.8 percent or 575,000 wage earners and weekly pay rolls showed 















5 

a gain of 23.1 percent or $28,600,000. es 

Sixty-nine of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed showed perce 
gains in employment over the month interval, and a like number Gs 
showed larger pay rolls. The outstanding gain in employment over ae 
the month interval was an increase of 25.0 percent in the automobile heel 
industry and was due to the increased production of new models. of wi 
Pronounced seasonal gains were shown in the beet-sugar industry by 
(190.6 percent) and the cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal—industry a 
(24.7 percent). The electric- and steam-car building industry 1- ret 
ported a gain of 19.4 percent in number of workers and the radio Saal 
and phonograph, lighting equipment, and wirework industries showed with 
gains ranging from 9.5 to 12.9 percent. nou 

Other industries which reported substantial percentage guins It 
(ranging from 6.1 to 7.7 percent) in number of workers were hardware, pay 
tools, aluminum manufactures, brass-bronze-copper products, jewelry, Ew 
stamped and enameled ware, and fertilizers. Gains of more than 5 eng 
percent were shown in the steam and hot-water heating apparatus, E 
steam-railroad repair shop, and clock and watch industries. Smaller ond 
percentage gains in industries of major importance were: Cotton govds, ind 
3.8; knit goods, 3.0; electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplics, dns 
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»8; woolen and worsted goods, 2.7; furniture, 2.1; blast furnaces, 
eel works, and rolling mills, 1.6; newspapers, 1.3; women’s clothing, 
;2; and foundries and machine shops, 1.1. The shipbuilding industry 
jowed a gain of 4.9 percent and the machine-tool industry a gain of 
32 percent. The last-named industry, which is an indicator of ac- 
‘ivity in industries using power-driven metal-cutting machinery, has 
panded steadily each month since October 1934. The employment 
index (98.5) for October was the highest point recorded since No- 
vember 1930. | 

The most pronounced declines in employment over the month 
interval were due to seasonal recessions and were shown in canning 
und preserving, 41 percent; ice cream, 10.9 percent; millinery, 9.6 
percent; beverages, 5.2 percent; butter, 4.5 percent; fur-felt hats, 
44 percent; and boots and shoes, 3.8 percent. 

In nonmanufacturing 8 of the 17 industries surveyed reported gains 
in employment and 10 showed larger pay rolls. As in the preceding 
month, retail trade showed the greatest gain in number of workers 
(75,600). Wholesale trade establishments took on an additional 
4,100 workers, and anthracite mining 18,300. In the aggregate, 
there were approximately 105,000 more workers on the pay rolls of 
the 17 nonmanufacturing industries and $2,200,000 more in weekly 
wages. 

During October employment in the various services of the United 
States Government showed a 15.5-percent increase over the previous 
month. Pay-roll disbursements of nearly $200,000,000 were 9.7 
percent higher than in September (table 3). 

Gains in employment occurred in the executive, judicial, and mili- 
tary branches of the Federal Government; the legislative service, 
however, showed a slight loss. A substantial increase in the number 
of workers employed was registered on construction projects financed 
by regular governmental appropriations. On the other hand, there 
was a decrease in employment on construction projects financed by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and on construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration. The Works Program 
with an increase in employment of 88.2 percent had the most pro- 
nounced gain for the month. 

In the relief activities of the Federal Government, employment and 
pay rolls on the emergency-work program dropped sharply in October. 
A moderate increase, however, was shown in the number of workers 
engaged on the emergency conservation program (table 4.) 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows employment and pay-roll indexes 
and per capita weekly earnings in October 1935 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing industries, and for 
class I steam railroads, with percentage changes over the month and 
year intervals, except in the few cases referred to in footnotes, for 
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which certain items cannot be computed. ‘Table 2 shows for the samp fil rable 2 

industries as in table 1, so far as data are available, average hours Veg 
, 4 ———— 

worked per week and average hourly earnings, together with: per. 

centage changes over the month and year intervals. 





Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing |p. 
dustries Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, October 193; 
(Preliminary Figures) 
























































Employment | Pay roll Per capita week]; 
earning 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 4] manu 
Industry change from— change from— | 4 ver. [change {rom- Class 1 st 
Index | Index |__| age in| Coal mim! 
October | October Octo- ” Anth 
1935 Sep- Octo-| 1935 — Octo-| ber | Sep- | Oeto. Bitut 
tember} ber | tem ber | 1935 |tember ber Metallife 
1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 1935 | 1934 Quarry! 
Crude-pe 
— _ Public uw! 
1983-25 1923-26 ba 
All manufacturing industries = 100 = 100 Flectric- 
crite nntnoencannntl 85.3 | +2.2 | +8.8 75.1 | +4. 2 |4+23.1 |$21.64 | +2.0 | +13.) Trade: 
Class I steam railroads !.______. 56. 9 +.7 +.5 | (2) (’) (2) (?) (2) (2) Whe 
1929= 1929= | nee 
Coal mining: 100 100 
pe ee 58.8 |+27.7 +.5 55.9 |4+-46.5 {415.7 | 27.66 |4-14.7 +15.) Hotels. . 
Bituminous.-.---.........- 74.3 | —3.6 | —6.3 69.8 |+16.1 |+21.2 | 24.19 |+20.5 | +29. Laundri 
Metalliferous mining--__-...--- 51.6 | +5.5 |+19.2 38.7 | +9.2 |+37.2 | 23.34 | +3.5 | +15.2 Dyeing 
Quarrying and nonmetallic Ranks... 
ge CS ee 50.0] —.1] —3.5 36.5 | +3.3 |+13.7 | 18.30 | +3.3 +17.7 Brokera 
Crude-petroleum producing. --- 76.9 | —1.0 |} —3.3 60.2 | —4.6 | —1.0 | 28.52 | —3.6 | +24 Insuran 
Public utilities: Buildin 
Telephone and telegraph ___ 70.0; —.6| —.4 74.9 | +1.5 .O | 23.79 | 42.2) +.5 —— 
Electric light and power | Perc 
and manufactured gas___- 87.3) +.5| +1.7 $4.4) —.1 | 44.7 | 30.77) —.6 | +3.0 1 Not 
Electric-railroad and motor- The 
bus operation and main- 
temance-.-............- aa's 71.1 +.1] —1.5 64.1 +.1 +1.7 | 28.66 +(3) t3 
Trade: P 1 
A IE a 85.7 | +2.4 | +1.7 66.8 —.6 | +3.6 | 27.07 | —3.0 | +158 
Se ee eee 83.8 | +2.4 | +1.5 | 63.2 | +1.1 | +2.1 | 20.05 | —1.5) +.7 erniy 
General merchandising. 97.1) +5.3! 43.1) 79.8) 43.4) +3.2) 17.07} -1.7/ + 
Other than general mer- exec! 
chandising _._.._....- 80.3 | +1.5 | +1.0 59.8 +.6 | +1.9 | 22. 68 —.9 +9 
Hotels (cash payments only) _. F 81.6) +.6] +.9 64.3 | +1.9 | +2.6 | 13.59 | 41.3 | +1.7 cons 
pS SSR E TER RTS 81.9 | —1.3 +.2 67.1 | —1.1 | +3.5 | 15. 56 t.1 | +3.3 | 
Dyeing and cleaning -..----- 80.4 | —2.1 +.1 61.1 | —3.1 | +3.4 | 18.60 | —1.0 | +3.3 emp 
SS iS Trey errr aires (2) —.4 |) +2.0 . —.3 | +1.4 | 31.58 +. 1 -.5 
Sicha. ciningih iia (2) +.3 | +6.1 ) +1.4 |+10.0 | 35.08 | +1.1 | +3.7 payl 
p STE Et 2 F ee (?) —.2| +.7 (2) —1.0 | +3.1 | 36.55 | —.8 | +2.4 
Building construction.......... (2) —(@) | +46 (?) +.1 1413.9 | 25.85 | +.2) +89 type 
1 pon ws source—Interstate Commerce Commission. Tab! 
3 Not available. 
3 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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table 2.—-Hours and Earnings in October 1935 in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries (Preliminary Figures) 





— 









































— 
Average hours Average hourly 
worked per week earnings 
Percentage Percentage 
change ! change ! 
Industry Aver- from— Aver- from— 
age in age in 
oe | s ares 
r ep- r p- : 
1935 | tem- | 9° | 1935 | tem- | 9°to- 
ber | 1934 ber | 1934 
1935 1935 
Cents 
4l] manufacturing industries combined. -............-...... 38.2} +1.9 |+11.5) 564/402] +13 
le i kn... cae teendubabdanmieandyaaoduee (4) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Coal mining: 
Mac bebe cscbsbo bed dvcd woke Jidilbictctebbbber 33.5 |4+-12.0 |4-15.5 82.5 +.1 —.2 
TS Se Ay ees Fee ae 30.0 |+10.7 |4+21. 1 80.0 | +8.7 +8.8 
Metalliferous mining--..............-. sb Sta levshs Solas 39.5 | +2.9 1414.4) 58.4] +.9 2.0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining-...............-.---.--- 38.7 | +5.4 |+14.1 | 47.2 | —1.7 —3.2 
Crude-petroleum producing...................---..-. Lhe ain 36.6 | —4.4] —3.3 | 77.5 | +.3 |) +2.2 
Public utilities: 
CO Es a ee eee ee 38. 1 —.5 | —2.1|) 78.0] 42.6] +41 
Electric light and power and manufactured gas-_.....-.- 40.0 2.81 +1.6| 76.9 | —3.4 +1.9 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance.| 45.5 | +.4 | +2.2] 62.0 —.2) +11 
Trade: 
PL Bhi cbtinbbcesbt boos 54-dbhsadodhélhsetshseeber 42.0 +.2 | +3.0 64.3 | —2.7 —1.0 
a a ee a 42.5 —.21 +2.2 51.5 | —1.2 —2.3 
General merchandising_...................-.-.---.. 39.8) +.81 44.9] 46.0) —2.1 —4.6 
Other than general merchandising...............--- 43.3 —.6| +17] 53.3) —.6 —1.5 
NORE J Skah dain Hdens Scasvctsudccccssc ~sbubiviadbtosbsbdesd 47.9 +.8 | +2.4 | 227.9 +.4 +.1 
PE ES EE eS a ee ee 40.5 —.21 +4.0 36. 8 0 —.7 
DRGHEE GEE GUUMEIN s 6 So cccdecccdhbcncddtdetisnoubenwbeuss 42.2) -1.4]—-1.0] 44.1 +.7 —.9 
SE EE a ae ee ee ‘3 (?) (?) g (?) (?) 
WG dee kasiccck tote shah ebbsdbabetansedustetaesoces (? (2) (2) ( (?) (2) 
Se ae ee Se: ihn (2) (2) (2) (2) (?) (2) 
De GIO hood occ cicceccsedsbbsbtacntisncs 32.3} +.6]} 49.9] 80.1 0 +1.4 





| 
| 





! Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 
1 Not availalbe. 
! The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Public employment.—Employment created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is of two general classes: (1) Employment either in the 
executive, judicial, legislative, or military services, and on various 
construction projects financed by the Federal Government; and (2) 
employment on relief work, when the work itself and the system of 
payment is of an emergency-relief character. Data for these two 
types of Federal employment are shown separately in tables 3 and 4. 


Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Services of the United States 
Government, October 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 












































Employment Per- Pay roll Per- 
Kind of service cent- cent- 
October | Septem-| 28° October September age 
1935 | ber 1935 | Change 1935 1935 change 
Te iatiiscacbsncacecenumines 2, 004, 344 |1, 812,861 | +15. 5 |$199, 752, 392 |$182, 048, 766 +9.7 
Executive service. ..................... 796,830 | 794, 679 +.3 | 119, 867, 437 |! 116, 106, 890 +3.2 
Judicial service......................... 1, 885 1,829; +3.1 494, 927 487, 976 +1.4 
Legislative service.............-.......- 5, 120 5, 137 —.3 1, 210, 247 1, 206, 041 +.3 
Military service........................ 281,654 | 275,964 | +2.1] 21,893,635 | 21,834,550 +.3 
Construction projects financed by 
Fe TPE Pree 308,632 | 344,520 | —10.4 | 21,692,439 | 22,772,317 —4.7 
Construction projects financed by 
eS RS RG OE Sort 9, 192 9, 301 —1,2 952, 790 957, 846 —.5 
Construction projects financed by regu- . 
lar governmental appropriations......; 50,001 45, 502 | +29.6| 4,193,129 3,199,785 | +31.0 
The Works Program. .........-...--... 631,940 | 335,839 | +88.2! 29,447,788! 15, 483,352 | +90.2 
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Table 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal A 















































Neel . NCies, 
October 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 
Employment Pay roll 
Per- Per. 
Group — 
October | Septem- Pe. . . October Septem ber 

1935 | ber 1935 B 1935 1935 
PR ieee eee. 5 1, 195, 289 |1, 418,025 | —15.7 | $42,461, 463 | $45, 552, 419 
Emergency Work Program__._......._- 644, 639 | 883, 968 2. 1 17, 630, 711 "21, 147,711 ~16.¢ 
Emergency Conservation Work______-- 550,650 | 534, 057 +3.1 24, 830, 752 | 24, 404, 708 17 

Coverage of Reports 


MonrasLY reports on employment and pay rolls are now available 
for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries; (2) 17 
nonmanufacturing industries, including building construction: (3 
class I steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. The 
reports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently large 
to be entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads 
are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and include 
allemployees. The data for the various Federal services and agencies 
also cover all employees on the pay rolls of such organizations. 

In total, these four groups include a majority of the wage and 
salary workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, in- 
formation is not available for certain other large employment groups 


notably, agricultural work, professional service, and domestic and 
personal service. 





Employment and Pay Rolls in September 1935: Revised 
Figures 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month 
of September 1935. The tabular data are the same as those published 
in the Employment and Pay Rolls (formerly Trend of Employment) 


pamphlet for September except for certain minor revisions and 
corrections. 


Part I—Private Employment 


Manufacturing Industries 


THE increase of 2.1 percent in factory employment in Septem)er 
brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index to 83.5 percent of the 
1923-25 average, the highest point since November 1930. The gain 
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cies, MM yf 3.6 percent in weekly wage disbursements brought the pay-roll 
index to 72.1, the highest level since May 1931. 

The largest increases in employment were seasonal in character and 
vere Shown in the following industries: Cottonseed—oil, cake, and 
meal (44.5 percent); confectionery (26.0 percent); canning and pre- 
serving (17.9 percent) ; radios (19.2 percent); fertilizers (18.8 percent) ; 
millinery (16.1 percent); jewelry (14.4 percent); and beet sugar (9.7 
percent). Other industries showing substantial seasonal gains in 
employment were women’s clothing (7.2 percent) ; stoves (5.2 percent) ; 
men’s furnishings (4.5 percent); furniture (4.0 percent); cotton goods 
(3.9 percent); and shirts and collars (3.4 percent). The lighting- 
equipment industry had 9.0 percent more employees in September 
than in August. In the tools industry (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, and saws) employment increased 8.4 percent; in 
the manufacture of clocks and watches and time-recording devices 
employment increased 8.2 percent; and an advance of 6.7 percent was 
reported by the hardware industry. Somewhat smaller increases in 
employment were reported by the forgings, millwork, rubber goods 
(other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes), typewriter, cash 
register, and shipbuilding industries. The machine-tool industry, 
an indicator of activity in industries using power-driven metal-cutting 
machinery, again reported an increase in employment (4.8 percent), 
gains having been reported each month since October 1934. The 
September employment index (96.4) is at the highest point reached 
since December 1930. Among the industries of major importance 
in which relatively smaller percentage gains were reported were blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; foundry and machine-shop 
products; electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; and sawmills. 

The most pronounced percentage decline in employment was a 
seasonal decrease of 14.1 percent in ice cream. In the automobile 
industry employment was 11.7 percent below the August level. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from reports supplied by representative establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes is 
the 3-year average, 1923-25. In September reports were received 
from 23,404 establishments employing 3,919,025 workers whose 
weekly earnings were $82,829,470. The employment reports received 
from these cooperating establishments cover more than 50 percent 
of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country and more than 60 percent of the wage earners in the 90 
industries included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey. 

Per capita weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries com- 
bined were $21.14 in September, a gain of 1.3 percent over August. 

Some of the establishments that report employment and pay-roll 
totals do not report man-hours. Consequently, average hours and 
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average hourly earnings are computed from data supplied by , 
smaller number of establishments than are used in computing per 
capita weekly earnings and indexes of employment and pay rolls | 
Man-hour data are not published for any industry for which | 
available information covers less than 20 percent of all employees jp | 
that industry. | 
Indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per 
week, average hourly earnings, and per capita weekly earnings jy a 
manufacturing industries in September are presented in table |. a 
Percentage changes from August 1935 to September 1935 and froin 2 | 
September 1934 to September 1935 are also given in this table. § 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


A recheck of the basic material from which the indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls are computed monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has disclosed certain mechanical errors that have affected 
the indexes for the stamped and enameled ware, aluminum, and rubber 
boot and shoe industries. The resulting changes in the separate 
industry indexes have caused modificatiuns in the group indexes, and 
in some instances in the durable- and nondurable-goods groups and 
general indexes of employment and pay rolls. Corrections have 
been made, and the revised indexes together with the original indexes 
are shown in table 2. 

For comparative purposes, the entire period from January 1933 to 
August 1935 has been covered in presenting these indexes, although 
no revisions have been made in the indexes prior to May 1933. 

The earliest significant correction in the employment indexes was 
in the rubber boot and shoe industry, beginning with May 1933. 
This correction raised the level of employment for that month from 
37.0 to 41.3, a change of about 12 percent, subsequently maintained 
throughout the series. It caused a revision also of the rubber-goods 
group index of employment commencing with the same month, but 
was not sufficient to affect the general index. The pay-roll indexes for 
this industry were not changed. 

The revision of the pay-roll index in the stamped- and enameled- 
ware industry commences with October 1933 and of the employment 
index with November 1933. The November employment index was 
raised from 79.8 to 89.1. The October pay-roll change was from an 
index of 66.6 to 65.3. Although the corrections in the aluminum 
indexes in both employment and pay rolls start with July 1934, the 
maximum changes did not occur until September, when the employ- 
ment level was raised from 57.5 to 68.1, and the pay-roll index from 
41.4 to 47.3. The changes in these two industries affected the non- 
ferrous group indexes. ‘The correction in the employment indexes of 
this group caused a revision of one-tenth of 1 percent in the general 
employment indexes in practically all months. The revision of the 
group pay-roll indexes changed the general pay-roll indexes in only 
2 months—March 1934 and January 1935. The correction also 
caused slight changes in the previously published series of durable- 
and nondurable-goods group indexes. 
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Table 3.—Indexes and Estimates of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manu- 
facturing Industries Combined and Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 
the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups ! 


{Indexes based on 3-year average, 1923-25= 100.0] 
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| Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the December 1934 and subsequent issues of this 


= the March 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
vised, 


Trade, Public Utility,” Mining, and Service Industries, and Building 
Construction 


Ten of the seventeen nonmanufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed gains in employ- 
ment from August to September and 13 showed increases in pay 
rolls. The outstanding increase in employment was in retail trade, 
the 5-percent gain in that industry representing the addition of 
approximately 151,900 workers to pay rolls. Primary factors in this 
large increase were an 18.2-percent gain reported by apparel stores 
and an 11.7-percent increase shown by the general merchandising 
greup (department stores, veriety stores, general merchandise stores, 
and mail-order houses). Gains in employment were reported by each 
of the groups which fall under the classification, wholesale trade, ex- 
cept the petroleum and automotive-products groups, the net increase 
being 14,500, or 1.1 percent. Bituminous-coal mining absorbed an 
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additional 17,000 wage earners (5.1 percent), and anthracite mining | 
10,400 workers (19.1 percent.) The gain in the bituminous-coa] ; ndus. 
try indicated greater production in anticipation of the strike which o¢ | 
curred in the last week of September. The increase of 2.7 percent jp | 
employment in private building construction is the seventh suceossiye : 
monthly gain reported in this industry. The figures includ. only 
persons engaged in erecting, altering, and repairing buildings, !)uit ¢, | 
not include projects financed by the Public Works Administration. ! 
loans made by Reconstruction Finance Corporation, regular appro. 
priations of Federal, State, and local governments, or by loans in 
sured by the Federal Housing Administration. Metalliferous-mining 
again showed a gain in employment (5.5 percent), due largely to 
activity in copper mining. Although the employment index for this 
industry is still less than 50 percent of the 1929 average, it is the 
highest point reached since January 1932. The gains in employment 
in power and light, hotels, dyeing and cleaning, and brokerage 
establishments ranged from 0.2 percent to 3.4 percent. 

The remaining 7 industries showed a slight falling-off in employ- 
ment, the percentage decreases ranging from 0.1 to 2.0. In the 
aggregate, the 17 nonmanufacturing industries showed approximately 
195,000 more workers on their pay rolls in September than in August 
and paid out approximately $7,100,000 more in weekly wages. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita weekly earnings 
average hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings in 
September for 13 of the trade, public utility, mining, and service 
industries, together with percentage changes from August 1935 and 
September 1934, are shown in table 4. Similar information, except 
indexes of employment and pay rolls, is also presented for private 
building construction. Man-hour data and indexes of employment 
and pay rolls are not available for banking, brokerage, or insurance 
establishments, but the table shows percentage changes in employ- 


ment, pay rolls, and per capita weekly earnings for these tliree 
industries. 


Average hourly 


| Average hours worked 
oh in © 


September 1935 








Per capita weekly 


Hours, and Earnings, 
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Table 4.—Emploympent, Pay Rolls, 
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Indexes for Trade, Public Utility, Mining, Service Industries, and Building Constr ictio, 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls in 13 trade, public utility 
mining, and service industries and 2 subdivisions under retail trad, 


are shown by months in table 5 for the period, January 1934 to Sep. 
tember 1935. 


Table 5.—Indexes of Employment an 
1 


935! 


[12-month average, 1929= 100.0} 


d Pay Rolls, January 1934 to Septembe 




















































































































; , Bituminous-coal Quarrying and nop. 
Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining metallic mining 
| | 
Month Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ-/| ,,._ 
ment | Pay rolls | ‘ment Pay rolls | “ment Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls 
1934 | 1935] 1934 | 1935} 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935} 1934] 1935 | 1934] 1935 | 1934] 1935 | 1934! 1935 
January. -.-.--- 64.1) 62.9) 73.2) 57.5) 75.8) 80.0) 51.3) 59.6) 39.6) 44.3) 25.4) 30.1) 39.7) 36.9) 21.3) 28 
February --.---- 63. 2); 64.4) 65.8) 64.3) 76.1) 81.1) 54.6) 66.1) 40.3) 44.3) 26.0) 29.9) 38.8) 37.3) 21.0) 229 
DEMGOR. .ncsoss 67. 5| 51. 4) 82.4) 38.9) 77.8] 81.6) 58.9) 67.5) 39.8) 45.0) 25.9) 306.9) 42.0) 40.5) 24.1) 249 
pS ae 58.2) 52.6) 51.7) 49.9] 72.2) 74.3) 51.4) 45.0) 41.7) 46.0) 27.2) 31.8) 48.7) 45.3) 29.9) 2% 9 
ae 63.8) 53. 5) 64.0) 49.5) 76.7) 75.3) 54.4) 49.1) 40.8) 44,4) 25.6) 31.4) 54.3) 49.5) 35.0) 32 
(0 RR Re 57.5) 56.8) 53.3) 66.0) 76.7) 77.9) 55.1) 64.7) 41.0) 46.0) 26.7] 31.5) 56.6) 50.4) 37.0) 33.4 
_ aay 53. 6} 49.4) 42.3) 37.5) 77.0) 70.0) 49.7) 35.9) 39.9) 45.2) 25.1) 31.1) 55.6) 50.9) 35.0) 34.4 
August........ 49. 5| 38.7] 39.7) 28.3) 77.1] 73.4) 50.4) 45.8) 42.7) 46.3) 27.0) 33.4) 54.7) 51.0) 34.0) 36.2 
September---_.- 5€.9| 46.0} 47.0} 38.2] 78.2) 77.1) 51.4) 60.1) 42.3) 48.9) 25.9) 35.4) 53.3] 50.0) 32.4) 35,4 
October... -..-- 58. 5}.....) 48. 3}..._.] 79. 3).-... 57, 6 ..... 43. 3} ....- _& EST. ae $2. 1)... 
November-.---- Oh Bi<4eudP Obs Miocene i sane (Gat 43. 3... Miicos. a Ge Gite.) 20. 4)..... 
December. ---- ee | as  t TER. 57. 0} ....- 44. 4)_.... ae a 6} > 
Average_| 59.6)... 55.9}...-- 77.3)----. 54. 2}... 41.6)... 26. 7|..... 48.9)... 2.4... 
Electric-railroad and 
eae Tele om ge —— ae oe oe opera: 
producing telegrap on and mainte 
actured gas nance ? 
wer Empl Empl Empl Empl ad 
mpiloy- mploy- mploy- mploy- | p.. 
ment Pay rolls mest Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
1934 | 1935} 1934 | 1935 | 1934] 1935} 1934} 1935) 1934| 1935] 1934] 1935 | 1934) 1935) 1934 | 1935 
— ee oes aay Gas SR Dad Bib oad BRB AL Oy i— 
January. ....-- 73. 2) 74.9) 53.0) 55.5) 70.2) 70. 5) 69.0) 73.9, 82.2) 82.7) 73.8) 78.0) 70.5) 71.2 59. 2| 62.9 
February....-- 72.4) 74.2) 50.5) 54.9) 69.8) 70.0) 67.9) 72.9) 81.2) 82.2) 74.4) 78.3) 71.0) 71.0) 60.1) 63.) 
March.....-.-- 72.8} 74.0) 52.5) 56.0) 70.0) 69.8) 70.4) 75.3) 81.7) 82.2) 75.6) 79.4) 71.7] 71.3) 62.2) 63.4 
isscanonee 74.0) 74.9) 53.4) 56.7) 70.2) 69.7) 68.8) 73.1) 82.4) 82.6) 76.8) 79.0) 72.2) 71.4) 62.9) 63.3 
SERRE EESE 76. 7| 76.0) 56.4) 57.8) 70.2) 70.0) 71.4) 73.7) 83.1) 83.2) 77. 6) 79.8) 72.6) 71.6) 63.0) 63.f 
PE 80.0) 76.7| 56.9) 59.2) 70.4) 70.2) 71.3) 74.4) 84.0) 83.8) 77.8] 79.8) 73.2) 71.7) 63.2) 63.9 
| Ee 81. 6| 77. 4| 60.0) 59.9) 71.0) 70.3) 72.3) 75.7) 85.0) 84.7) 81.1) 81.5) 73.1) 71. 5) 63.8) 63.4 
A Riccomescninel 82.7) 78.9] 61.2) 61.1) 71.0) 70.5) 74.0) 75.5) 85. 6/386, 7| 79.9)382.8) 72.8) 71.2) 62.8) 63.3 
September... 81.8) 77.9) 59.7) 63.2) 70.9) 70.4) 72.2) 74.2) 85.8] 86.9) 79.3) 84.5) 72.5) 71.0) 62.4) 64.( 
October- --.--.-- |) ee 60. 8... .- + ae m8a<s.. tees 6)6lC67 | 7 63. 0 
November.-_-_. 78. 8... 59. O| __- on @.2..- > =e 85, 5). ...-. Oo 61. 8]..... 
December. ....| 78. 7|--.--- 50. 5] ....- 69. 7|-...- , Shue 83. 6] ....- 78, 3) ..... 71, O}.....| 62.3 
Average.| 77. 7|...-- 56.9]... 70.3).....| 71. 5}-.... 83. 8}... | 77.9) oe 72.1).....| 62 
| 




















! Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, wil! be found 
in the November 1934 and subsequent issues of this pamphlet, or the February 1935 and subsequent issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for year-round hotels will be found in the June 1%: 
issue of this pamphlet, or the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

? Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and 1: i!roa° 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 


3 Revised. 


Table 5 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1934 to September 
1935—Continued 
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Class I Railroads 


Accorp1ne@ to reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission there 
were 996,726 workers, exclusive of executives and officials, employed 
in September by class I railroads—that is, roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over. This is 0.2 percent less than the 
number employed in August (999,143). The total compensation in 
September of all employees except executives and officials was 
$131,558,448 compared with $135,942,163 in August, a decline of 3.2 
percent. 

The Commission’s preliminary index of employment for September, 


taking the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100, is 56.5. The August index 
is 56.6. 
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Table 6 shows the total number of employees by occupation- oy the 
15th day of August and September 1935 and total pay rolls fur thes 
entire months. In these tabulations, data for the occupations| group 
reported as ‘executives, officials, and staff assistants” are oinitted 
Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate Commerce Com inissio, 
excluded reports of switching and terminal companies from jj 
monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the months shown in th, 
table, therefore, are not comparable with the totals published for th, 
months prior to January 1933. 


Table 6.—-Employment and Pay Rolls on Class I Steam Railroads, August ang 
September 1935 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important ogy. 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under the respective vr: ups} 






































| 
| Number of em- 
ployees at middle | Total earnings (month); 
of month . 
Occupation ve . 
August | Septem- September 
1935 | ber 1935 | AUEUSt 1985 | 935 
| | om 

Ce ee ee Sone ae eee eH ae ee _....-.--| 999,143 | 996,726 |$135, 942, 163 $131, 558, 448 
Professional, clerical, and general -___......................- 163, 182 | 162,789 | 25, 025, 342 24, 318 751 

CDs a cerbeapsnnnasOenyqscvenss nee cccessecaneepet 84,756 | 84, 12, 436, 699 11, 965, 097 

Stenographers and typists.....................-.-....- 15,424 | 15,388 2,088,657 | 2, 033,17 
Maintenance of way and structures..._...................- 230,961 | 222,946 | 20, 962, 497 19, 121, 049 

Laborers, extra gang and work train................... 35,061 | 32,134 2, 360,036 | = 1, 956, 238 

Track and roadway section laborers---.-__............-- 115,071 | 111,385 7, 799, 954 6, 908, 552 
Maintenance of equipment and stores-_-_............--- ..--| 267,069 | 267,238 | 33,187,194 | 32, 035, 601 

IRE, 220 SR i hk ii dts bb dbecdecciswatioags« 54,357 | 54,914 | 7,631,888 | 7, 450, 8 

So Re ee ee pe aye as 8, 497 8, 419 1, 334, 596 1, 230, 791 

ER Re NR ae a ee a TE 37,768 | 37,649 | 5,483,668 | 5, 258, 01 

Se itn Dhaba dibdhadéndnchbentesedsetvcube 58,329 | 58, 426 6, 011, 730 5, 797, 455 

Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, and | 

SR a ae aE ee ee ee 20, 256 20, 250 1, 752, 920 1, 692, 465 
Common laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, 
RT peg CT a eT 17,518 | 17,665 | 1,192,285 | 1, 138,119 

Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard-_---_-_-_-- 123,131 | 124,401 | 15,719,301 | = 15, 232, 563 

ee NS... td donannsdinnnaintidaminden 23,438 | 23,420 3, 751, 764 3, 563, 431 

Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen-_._..........- 14,171 | 14,229 2, 224, 422 | 2, 139, 803 

Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) ---_--_-.-- 17,019 | 17,862 1, 570, 897 1, 579, 410 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen_-_-_.........- 16,613 | 16,640 1, 215, 978 1, 204, 342 
Transportation, yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers.| 12,142 | 12,132 2, 363, 187 2, 270, 527 
Transportation, train and engine. ..................-..-.-- 202, 658 | 207,220 | 38, 684, 642 38, 579, 957 

A EE AT aS ae SSE 22, 799 23, 289 5, 551, 314 5, 497, 705 

Road brakemen and flagmen-._-_-.....................-- 46,403 | 47,525 7, 530, 557 7, 522, 912 

Yard brakemen and yard helpers..................-.-- 34,598 | 35, 091 5, 066, 393 5, 102, 489 

Road engineers and motormen--_................------ 27,429 | 28,173 7, 408, 200 7, 373, 542 

Road firemen and helpers. ..........................-.- 29,733 | 30, 595 5, 347, 333 5, 328, 45 











Trend of Private Employment, by States 


CHANGEs in employment and pay rolJs from August to September 
1935 are shown by States in table 7 for all groups combined (except 
building construction) and for all manufacturing industries combined. 
Data for nonmanufacturing groups which were formerly published 10 
this table are omitted from this printed report but are available in 
the office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The percentage changes shown in the table, unless otherwise noted, 
are unweighted; that is, the industries included in the manufacturing 
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proup and in the grand total have not been weighted according to 
‘heir relative importance. 


Table >7.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in August and September 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 
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Table 7.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Estab! 









































‘ J wn fee ishme 
in August and September 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by Stat: —Con 
——— 
Total—all groups Manufacturing 
Per- Per- Per- | Por. 
Geographic divi- |Num-| Number cent- Amount of cent- Num-| Number cant- Amount of} °ent- 
sion and State | berof| on pay oon e| pay roll aan berof| on pay am ay rol! | age 
estab-| roll Sep- |“p"08° (1 week) _ 8! estab-| roll Sep- from | (i week) |*hange 
lish- | tember | "\’y, | Septem- | “Ay” | lish- | tember | “Kui” | Septem. =~. 
ments} 1935 gust ber 1935 gust ments} 1935 gust ber 193: ane 
1935 1938 1935 1935 
West South Cen- | 
«oom, 4,261) 159,282) +-1,3) $3,234,123) +1.8) 894) 79,731) +2.2) $1,521,632) +4 ; 
Arkansas_..._..- 1 22,810| +2.1 863,702; +2.5| 249| 16,348) +2.2 241,818) +1 
Louisiana. .__._- 981 41,681; +5.0 752,215! +4.2 208 21,089! +9.2 323,729! +4 
Oklahoma-..--_-- 1,475| 36,906) —1.8 807,035) +2.7 136 10,029; —4.0 208, 543) -1.4 
alata 1,204 57,885} +.6) 1,311,171} —.3| $01] $8,265) +.1) 747,549 —1 5 
Mountain________ 4,757; 120,989; +2,8| 2,783, 969) +5,4| 645) 34,784) —1,2 744,782) ~.4 
Montana........ 804 17,672; +2.5 468,005, +3.7 76 4,117} —3.7 100, 096) ~5,9 
| See 463 10, 639} +1.4 244,173) +2.9 56 4,328} —2.1 102, 396} ~1,5 
W yoming....... 360 9,214) +4. 2) 250, 635) +17.0 43 1, 897 +.6 53,794) +3.3 
Colorado........ 1, 292 41,852) +1.6 922,768) +3.5 176 13,841) —2.3 283,451; —4] 
New Mexico..._. 375 828; —1.3 130, 969) +1.4 23 908; +3.8 14, 266; +23 
Arizona. _._.___- 589} 12,461] +85} 288,272} +128] 39] 2,237| —3.8 49,042; 447 
a> Ae 628 19,109; +3.9 393, 230; +3.6 104 6,682} +3.0 119, 613) +6.9 
Nevada. _......- 246 3,214) +3.1 85,917} +5.8 28 774, +1.4 22,124) +5, ( 
Paet@e............ 6,396) 448,476) +1.0| 10,835, 363 +.3) 1,749) 251,266) +1.0) 5,794,962) -1,; 
Washington_-_._- 3,153} 93,165; +7.9| 2,165,793) +9.9| 476) 51,893) +12.1) 1,160,130, +15.9 
Gueseli. . 22.4... 1, 265 51,602; +7.0) 1,161,336) +5.6) 248 29, 692) +13. 6 622, 708; +7.8 
California... _._. 10/,978| 303,709| -—1.9| 7,6508,234| —#.9| 1,025| 169,681; —3.7| 4,012,124 -67 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


? Includes construction, municipal, agricultural and office employment, amusement and recreation, and 
professional services, and trucking and handlin 


g. 
3 Includes laundering and cleaning, but does not include food, canning, and preserving. 
‘ Includes laundries. 


5 Includes miscellaneous services, building and contracting, and restaurants. 

6 Includes construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants, and public works. 
7 Weighted percentage change. 

8 Includes construction, miscellaneous services (theaters), and restaurants. 

* Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 

10 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


Private Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A comparison of September employment and pay-roll totals with 
August totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 
500,000 or over is made in table 8. The changes are computed from 
reports received from identical estabiishments in each of the months 
considered. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in building con- 
struction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. 
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Table 8,—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in September 1935, as 
Compared with August 1935 





— 





Number of| Number on pay roll Per- Amount of pay roll 
establish- ie centage (1 week) 
ments re- 
porting in 

both August | September August | September 
months 1935 1935 935 1935 














a im 


New York City 530, 525 547, 186 
Philadelphia, Pa 214, 100 219, 961 
Detroit, Mie 283A, 246 262, 790 
Los Angeles, C 129, 862 129, 962 
Cleveland, Ohio 125, 220 129, 558 
St. Louis, Mo 115, 515 116, 850 
Baltimore, Md 79, 734 80, 381 
Boston, M 159, 045 159, 849 
Pittsburgh, Pa 143, 927 148, 542 
San Francisco, Cal 89, 849 91, 465 
Buffalo, N. ¥ . 55, 904 
Milwaukee, Wis 69, 710 71, 244 
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Part Il.—Public Employment 


Exctusive of relief work, employment in the various Federal 
activities increased in September. In relief work both the emergency- 
work program and the emergency-conservation program showed losses 
in the number of workers employed. In the regular agencies of the 
Federal Government, employment increased in September; all 
branches except the legislative registered gains over August. A sub- 
stantial gain was registered in construction projects financed by reg- 
ular governmental appropriations, but losses were reported in con- 
struction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and in construction projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration. The most pronounced gain for the month occurred 
in the number of employees engaged on The Works Program. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
September is given in table 9. 
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Table 9.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, Septen 
































er 1935 
Employment Pay roll 
Per- Per. 
Class centage centage 
September} August change Septem ber August | Change 
Federal service: 
RE AS a Rac Wale 1 794, 679 771, 464 +3.0 |$116, 106,890 [$115, 624, 8 40.4 
Re ees ae 1, 829 1, 732 +5. 6 487, 976 470, 9 43 p 
ear aes 5, 137 5, 147 —.2 1, 206, 041 1, 204, 204 4 
RSS ee es 275, 964 269, 459 +2.4 21, 834, 559 20, 846, 27 445 
Construction projects financed by 
BS psec, Bein tlhe tp mda ? 344, 520 394, 509 | —12.7 | * 22,772,317 | 25,292,656 | ~19; 
Construction projects financed by 
REE SS EY Ts ae 9, 301 9,415 —1,2 957, 846 1, 020, 208 ~6} 
Construction projects financed by 
regular governmental wonere 
EE eae rer or eae 45, 592 36,491 | +24.9 3, 199, 785 2, 694, 8 18 
The Works Program_..._.__-_- éhalie 335, 839 143, 004 |+-134.7 | 15, 483, 352 4, 340, 7 Lone 
Relief work: , 
Emergency work program._-___- 883,968 | 1,410,513 | —37.3 | 21,147,711 | 38,925, 47 —457 
Emergency conservation work._| ‘ 534, 057 5 590, 362 —9%.5 | 424,397,417 | § 26,235, 86: 7 





! poe not include 273 employees transferred but not reported by the department to which they wor 
asi, ne 


ncludes 317 wage earners on projects financed from the Emergency Relief Appropriation A. 


: a $10,575 paid to wage earners on projects financed from the Emergency Relief App: 
ct of 1935 


4 46,912 employees and a pay roll of $¢,182,757 included in executive service. 
544,093 employees and a pay roll of $5,872,916 included in executive service. 


Executive, Legislative, Military, and Judicial Services of the Federal 
Government 


Durine September, employment in the regular agencies of the 
Federal Government increased by nearly 30,000 in comparison with 
the preceding month. The executive, judicial, and military services 
registered gains, but a small decline was reported in the legislative 
service. 

The information concerning employment in the executive depart- 
ments is collected by the Civil Service Commission from the different 
departments and offices of the United States Government. The 
figures are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for 
the legislative, judicial, and military services are collected and 
tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

How the number of employees in the executive departments o! the 
Federal Government in September compares with the number em- 
ployed in August and the corresponding month of the previous year 


is shown in table 10. Data for employees working in the District o! 


Columbia are shown separately. 
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Table 10.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States, September 
1934, August 1935, and September 1935 








District of Columbia Outside District of Co- 


lumbia Entire service 








Perma- Total Perma-| Tempo- Perma- |Tempo- 


nent nent | rary! nent | rary! Total 





Number of employees: 


September 1934_ 86, 062 94, 688; 508,118) 94,174) 602,292) 594,180) 102,800) 696, 980 
August 1935 97, 294 107,015; 547,958) 116,491) 664,449) 645,252) 126,212) 771, 464 
99, 922 109, 164) 562,901) 122,614) 685, 515) 662,823) 131, 856) * 794, 679 
Gain or loss: 
September 1934 to Sep- 
tember 1935 +13, 860 +14, 476|+-54, 783) +-28, 440) +-83, 223| +-68, 643/-+-29, 056) +-97, 699 
Aucust 1935 to Septem- 
ber 1986..............| +2,628 +2, 149)+-14, 943) +6, 123)+-21, 066/+-17, 571) +5, 644) 44-23, 215 
Percentage change: 
September 1934 to Sep- 
tember 1935 +16. 10 4 +15. 29) +10. 78) +30. 20) +13. 82) +11. 55) +28.26) +14.02 
August 1935 to Septem- 
ber 19%5 +2. 70 +2.01; +2.73) +5.26) +3.17| +2.72) }4.47 +3. 01 
Labor turn-over, Septem- 
ber 1935: 
Additions § 4, C59 5,307| 16,208) 33,093) 49,391) 20,357) 34,341 54, 698 
Separations § 2, 000 2,828; 9,042) 19,340) 28,382) 11,042) 20,168) 31,210 
Turn-over rate per 100 2. 03 2. 62 1, 63 16. 18 4. 20 1. 69 15. 63 3. 99 
































| Not including field employees of the Post Office Department, or 56,542 employees hired under letters 
of authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $2,127,997. 

; Doss not include 273 employees transferred, but not reported by the department to which they were 
assigned. 

‘Of these employees 21.6 percent were transferred from several State relief administrations which ad- 
ministered relief activities financed by funds received from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

‘Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


Employment in the executive branches of the Federal Government 
in September was 3 percent higher than in the preceding month. 
Compared with the corresponding month of last year, the level of 
employment in the regular branches of the Federal Government shows 
an increase of 14 percent. Of the 794,679 employees in September, 
13.7 percent were employed in the District of Columbia, and 86.3 
percent outside the District. 

The sharpest gains in Federal employment during the month in- 
terval occurred in the War Department and the Works Progress 
Administration. However, the Treasury Department, the Post 
Office Department, the Navy Department, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Department of Labor also accounted for a substan- 
tial part of the gain in employment during the month. On the other 
hand, the largest losses in employment were reported by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the National Recovery Administration, the 
Panama Canal, and the Resettlement Administration. 
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Construction Projects Financed by Public Works Administra:, 


DerarLs concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours - 
on construction projects financed by Publie Works Admini 
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DECEMBER 1935 


funds in September are given, by type of project, in table 11 
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Table 11.—-Employment and Pay Rolls*on Construction Projects Finance) from 
Public-Works Funds, September 1935 
W age earners 

' Number of | Average | \ ue o! 

Type of project went pong man-hours | earnings | '!"terial 

number | Weekly pay worked | perhour|  °'lers 

em: average Dinood 

ployed ! 
Federal projecta 
All projects. ........ .| * 207,623 | 100,606 |$13, 776,618 | 21, 965, 808 $0. 645 | $25, 801, oy 
Bullding construction eéed 13, 183 10, 079 R28, 106 070, 875 . 853 {h, 208, 408 
, oe aa : _ 127 114 10, 204 12, 688 818 11, 097 
Naval vessels. . 26, 079 25,106 | 2,068,526 | 3, 654,648 R12 %, O90, 140 
Publie roada #.............. - (*) 115,053 | 6,320,200 | 10,037, 000 . 830 | 10, 500. 000 
Reclamation. ..... F 18, 442 18,012 | 1,806,837 | 2,800, 949 O76 2, HS, 609 
River, harbor, and flood control 26, 601 22,084 | 2,266,305 | 3,074, 147 74 % 104. OND 
Streets and roads 6,017 6, 407 $22, ORK 557, O28 _ 578 ONT, TH 
Water and sewerage... ............. 71 221 17, 664 23,174 . 762 RS, O40 
Miscellaneous... .... 1, 860 1, 050 157, 608 226, RRS , 605 #04, 269 
Non-Federal projects * 
All projecta....... ee © 131, 504 108, 511 | $8,402,407 | 10, 327, 648 _ 0 B14 | $16, Rl, 8M 
eee Re ee - -_——— 

Building construction.............. 50, 084 40,317 | 4,130,014 | 4,474,545 02s 8, 006, S73 
Railroad construction ..... 5,149 4, 263 227, 368 O04, 724 (M4, It 
Streets and roads............... 10, 408 16,508 | 1,004, 601 1, 482, 462 ‘ 78 1, QUA, RAI 
Water and sewerage... 30, 782 33,602 | 2,626,820 | 4%, 270, 002 .772 4, 304, 00) 
Miscollaneous......... and 6,774 5, 400 404, 120 717, 462 . ORO 1, 101, ON 














‘ Maximum wanber emaghenet during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 

’ Includes bya Oy for publie roada, 

§ Katimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

4 Not available; a number included in total. 


* Includes data a 317 wage earners employed on projects financed from the Emergency Kelle! Appro 
priation Act of 1035, 


On Federal construction projects the number of workers employed 
decreased by 46,578 in September. Employment was less on every 
type project except naval vessel construction and water and sewerage 
work. The increase in employment in the construction of naval 
vessels was caused chiefly by the resumption of work in one shipyard 
after a settlement of labor difficulties. Public-road work, with a loss 
of 38,642 workers, showed the most pronounced curtailment of em- 
ployment. <A decrease of 6,823 workers on reclamation projects was 
caused by the completion of the activities of the Soil Conservation 
Service under the Public Works Administration and the transfer of 
the financing of portions of certain projects from the Public Works 
Administration to The Works Program. 

On non-Federal construction projects there were 3,169 fewer em- 
ployees in September than in August. Losses in employment oc- 
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ourred in building construction, in railroad construction, and in street 
and road projects, On the other hand, employment increased on 
miscellaneous projects and on water and sewerage construction. 

On Federal projects earnings per hour averaged 64% cents. Aver- 
age hourly earnings ranged from 85 cents in building construction to 
53 cents on public-road projects. On non-Federal projects average 
hourly earnings were 81 cents; the highest average hourly wage, 92% 
cents, was paid on building-construction projects, 

Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotments 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government, The work is per- 
formed either by commercial firms which have been awarded con- 
tracts or by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies, 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration to a State or one of its political sub- 
divisions, but occasionally allotments are made to commercial firms, 
In making allotments to the States or their political subdivisions, the 
Public Works Administration makes a direct grant of not more than 
30 percent of the total construction cost, The remaining 70 percent 
of the cost is financed by the recipient. The Public Works Adminis- 
tration, in some instances, provides the additional financing by means 
of a loan; in other cases the loan is procured from outside sources, 
Loans made by the Public Works Administration carry interest 
charges and have a definite date of maturity, 

Grants are not made to commercial firms, though loans are made, 
or the most part, commercial allotments have been made to rail- 
roads, Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works 
Administration falls under three headings: First, construction work 
in the form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to 
buildings, bridges, etc,; second, the building and repairing of loco- 
notives and passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the 
railroads; and third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car 
building in commercial shops, 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i, ¢., con- 
struction, is shown in tabie 11, page 1654. Employment in car and 
locomotive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and 
locomotive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 13, p. 1656.) 


Comparisons by Geographic Divisions 


The decrease in employment on Federal construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration was shared by all 
parts of the country. The reduction was greatest, however, in the 
West North Central region where 15,679 fewer workers were employed, 
Although the reduction in the number ot workers engaged on Federal 
construction projects was country-wide, employment on non-Federal 
projects increased in 4 of the 9 geographic divisions. 
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Table 12.—-Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financ. 
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1 fro 
Public-Works Funds, September 1935 . 
Wage earners | 
Aver- 
‘ Number of} %° | lue of 
Geographic division Maxi- Amount of | man-hours} @fM- |‘ ateria| 
mum pay rolls k ings rders 
Weekly worked | ders 
number | average per =| _ placed 
em- g hour | 
ployed ! 
Federal projects 
TR Sid oc nic cuban dds 207, 623 199, 595 |$13, 776, 618 | 21, 365, 808 $0. 645 | 2 $23, 86) 9 
New England..._................-- 12,320} 12,001 | 1,086,039} 1,471,075|  . 738 808. 500 
OSS Sa 24, 696 23, 376 1, 876, 119 2, 673, 350 . 702 19. 16 
East North Central_............_.. 29, 526 28, 331 1, 9:7, 496 2, 773, 390 . 702 ) 819 
West North Central_............_-- , 608 24,175 | 1,205,320} 2, 133, 363 . 565 28, 493 
DOUG DEMME vist cess eccide iin. 34, 611 33, 291 2, 169, 4 3, 396, 025 . 639 258, 109 
East South Central..............-- 28, 790 28,412 | 1,880,641 | 3,381,900 . 556 665, 46¥ 
West South Central_._..........._. 18, 150 17, 963 687,667 | 1, 541, 784 . 446 18, 487 
PE rae 18, 949 18,184 | 1,653,950 | 2,331, 890 . 709 730, 598 
PR bdbediibib btute cer ocudendoss 12, 083 11, 326 1, 120, 346 1, 369, 429 . 818 143, 198 
Outside continental United States_-. 2, 890 2, 536 149, 620 293, 602 . 510 16,2 
Non-Federal projects * 
po EE Tn ee 131, 504 108, 511 | $8, 402,407 | 10,327,648 | $0.814 $16, 581, 8% 
New England_..............--.---- 9,977 | 8,303 |  661,535| 857,842] .771| — 1, 336,33 
Middle Atlantic.................... 28, 603 23,697 | 2,133,308 | 2, 264, 635 . 942 673, 05; 
East North Central_............... 23, 466 19,359 | 1,441,944 1, 653, 422 . 872 2, 757, 2 
West North Central_............... 21, 301 17,633 | 1,382, 764 1, 858, 282 . 744 2, 780, 79 
South Atlantic..................... 11, 896 10, 038 613, 501 905, 133 . 678 1, 124, 799 
East South Central_-............... 5, 583 4, 573 256, 570 393, 481 . 652 545, 205 
West South Central...............- 10, 716 8, 490 485, 471 767, 185 . 633 1, 223, 588 
EE, en Rae aE 4, 861 3, 999 338, 202 408, 160 . 829 106, 153 
Se Rea Linge at etn 14, 202 11, 693 1, 048, 636 1, 158, 569 . 905 1, 532, 836 
Outside continental United States_. 582 464 29, 901 43, 446 . 688 73, O6t 























! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 
2 Includes $10,500,000 estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects which cannot 


be charged to any specific geographic division. 


3 Includes data for 317 wage earners employed on projects financed from the Emergency Relief A ppro- 


priation Act of 1935. “4 
Table 13. 




















Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway Car and Locomotive Shops 
on Work Financed from Public Works Administration Funds, September 1935 





























Wage earners Value of 
Amount of | Number of | Average | materia 
Geographic division Maximum | Semi- way wail man-hours ng mal = 
number | monthly worked | Perhour) placed 
employed!| average 
Total, railroad and commercial 
0 RRS re rae 5, 393 (2) $593, 292 785, 317 $0. 755 
Railroad shops 
og ERE ee 862 847 $46, 461 66, 620 $0. 697 » O47 
New England................ 44 44 2, 909 3, 667 . 793 5, 438 
Middle Atlantic__...........- 818 803 43, 552 62, 953 . 692 6, 609 
Commercial shops 
All divisions_._..................- 4, 531 () | $546, 831 718, 697 $0. 761 - ‘. 
Middle Atilantic_............- 4, 061 } 473, 568 609, 425 .777 
East North Central.........- 414 2 63, 642 90, 996 . 699 
West North Central_......._- 30 ts 5, 533 9, 663 . 573 
West South Central......___- 26 2) 4, 088 8, 613 . 476 ) cs 




















! Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
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Details of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in Sep- 
amber on construction projects financed by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration are shown in table 12, by geographic divisions. 

Allotments made by the Public Works Administration to the rail- 
roads for the purpose of building and repairing locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars provided jobs for 5,393 workers in Sep- 
tember (see table 13). This is 242 employees less than the number 
reported engaged on work of this kind in August. 


Monthly Trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked at the site of Public 
Works Administration construction projects from the beginning of 
the program in July 1933 to September 1935 are shown in table 14. 


Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to September 1935, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed from Public-Works Funds 








Maximum 
number 
of wage 
earners! 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Amount of 


Year and month pay rolls 





July 1933 to September 1935, inclusive *_ $533, 804,376 | 873, 208, 415 $0. 611 |$1, 012, 023, 213 








AA, a ah 


RSS, Sa a 
December 


FRE oo ndightpoectumewonens 
February 





4,719 
39, 535 
146, 747 
255, 512 
300, 758 


298, 069 
311, 381 
307, 274 
382, 220 
506, 056 
610, 752 
644, 729 
629, 907 
575, 655 
507, 886 
470, 467 
382, 594 


304, 723 
272, 273 
281, 461 
333, 045 
394, 875 
414, 306 
405, 332 
394, 509 
344, 520 





26, 433 
131, 937 

1, 784, 996 
6, 353, 835 
11, 552, 547 
13, 091, 587 


12, 646, 241 
14, 348, 004 
14, 113, 247 
18, 785, 405 
25, 942, 387 
33, 808, 429 
34, 845, 461 


£2328 


BBEBSS 


53 E8ERR 


on 
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BRESSEEE 
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35, 217 
206, 990 

3, 296, 162 
12, 029, 751 
21, 759, 245 
24, 391, 546 


23, 409, 908 
26, 544, 346 


aes 


- 
- 


BSSSSABRN 
ABESSSS 





. 751 
. 637 
. 542 
. 528 
. 531 
. 537 


. 540 
. 541 
. 553 


701 





(3) 
(3) 202, 100 
1, 628, 537 
4 23, 351, 150 
24, 568, 577 
25, 702, 750 


24, 206, 352 

25, 269, 537 
5 69, 766, 559 
5 68, 526, 223 
5 50, 468, 427 
5 60, 797, 939 
§ 53, 377, 997 
5 54, 192, 443 


5 42, 017, 642 
41, 936, 424 
47, 644, 714 

5 41, 514, 896 





‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-roads projects. 
*Includes data for 317 wage earners employed during September 1935 on projects financed from the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
* Orders placed for materials during July and August 1933, with exception of public-roads projects 


included in October 1933. 


‘ Includes orders placed for material for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 


‘ Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


, 


31036—35——-15 
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From July 1933 to September 1935 employees have received near}, 
$534,000,000 in wages for work at the site of Public Works \dmip. 
istration construction projects. During the same period the numbe, 


of man-hours worked exceeded 873,000,000 and hourly earning 
averaged 61 cents. | 


Value of Material Orders Placed 


From the beginning of the public-works program to September 15 
1935, orders were placed for materials valued at over $1,012,000 009, 
It is estimated that in fabricating this material, approxiniately 
3,306,000 man-months of labor have been, or will be created. | 

Materials for which orders were placed in September will create 
about 135,000 man-months of labor. This accounts only for labor 
required in the fabrication of material in the form in which it is to be 
used. In the manufacture of brick, for example, only the labor em- 
ployed in the manufacturing process is included. No estimate js 
made of the labor required in taking the clay from the pits or jn 
transporting the clay and other materials used in the manufacturing 
process. In fabricating steel rails, the only labor counted is that 
occurring in the rolling mills. An estimate is not made for the labor 
created in mining, smelting, and transporting the ore; nor for the 
labor in the blast furnaces, the open-hearth furnaces, nor the bloom- 
ing mills. 

In obtaining information concerning man-months of labor created 
in fabricating materials, each firm receiving a material order which is 
to be financed from the public-works fund, from the United States 
Government, or from State governments or their political subdivi- 
sions is sent a questionnaire. It is requested that the manufacturer 
fill in this form estimating the number of man-hours created in the 
plant in manufacturing the material specified in the contract. For 
materials purchased directly by contractors, the Bureau estimates 
the man-months of labor created. This estimate is made by using 


the experience of manufacturing plants as shown by the Census of 
Manufacturers, 1933. 


The Works Program 


Tue Works Program provided employment for nearly 336,000 wage 
earners in September.' This is an increase of approximately 193,(00 
in comparison with the number employed in August. Of the total 
number employed, 259,000 were working on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration and 76,000 were employed by the 


various Federal agencies receiving allotments from funds provided by 
the Emergency Relief Act of 1935. 





1 Unless otherwise expressly stated, when September is referred to in this study, it may be acceptod 45 
meaning the month ending Sept. 15. 
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A detailed record by type of project, of employment, pay rolls, and 
man-hours worked on projects financed by The Works Program in 
September is given in table 15. 

Compared with the previous month, pronounced increases in em- 
ployment were registered in all types of Federal projects financed by 
The Works Program. Professional, technical, and clerical projects 
and grade-crossing-elimination projects, appearing for the first time 
in September, had 3,007 and 255 employees, respectively. 

Details concerning projects operated by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration are given by type of project for the first time in Septem- 
ber. Of the total number employed on these projects more than 
38,000 were engaged in highway, street, and road work. 

Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program in September are given in table 16, by 
geographic divisions. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, September 1935 











Wage earners 





Number of 


Amount of 
Type of project Maximum |Weekly| pay rolls |™#2-bours 


number | aver- worked 
employed!) age 

















Federal projects 





| 
All projects $3, 754,773 | 7,815,795 | $0. 480 |$4,071, 945 


Building construction 457, 339 915, 514 ‘ 580, 780 
Electrification 85 2, 466 ; oy 957 
) 

33, 587 
94, 589 
955, 051 

1, 250, 839 
195, 433 

; 47, 475 
291, 180 . 136, 238 
1, 002, 614 | 2,375, 740 : 763, 996 








= 
= 


BSSSEELRE 


Grade-crossing eliminations 
SEES RS Fo ES Se a 
Reclamation 

River, harbor, and flood control 

Streets and roads 

Water and sewerage 

Professional, technical, and clerical 
Miscellaneous 


go 


= 
PS 




















Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





3 259, 315 $11, 728, 579 |24, 517, 735 4$5,291,460 


Highway, road, and street 88, 690 3, 020, 780 | 7,815, 161 2, 170, 536 
Public building 36, 183 2, 806, . 662, 561 
H 1, 310 ‘ 279 
65, 115 2, 584, ‘ 720, 304 

6, 627 : 184, 675 
Publicly owned or operated utilities ¢_ _ _- 17, 555 ° 420, 615 
Rural ion and electric utilities _- 88 7, 467 P 0 
Transportation 5, 111 . 307 45, 957 
Professional, technical, and clerical 30, 682 . 611 57, 544 
Not elsewhere classified 36, 653 1, 616, 435 . 483 | 1, 028, 989 





























' Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 

? Data not reported. 

+ A total of 28,699 persons who worked on projects of more than 1 type are shown in each of the types of 
bay ee g which they worked. The number of different persons employed during the month is shown in 

e 

‘ Value of material orders placed from the beginning of program to Sept. 30, 1935. 

' Exclusive of buildings. 

* Exclusive of electric utilities. 
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Employment in September on Federal projects financed by ‘Th, 


Works Program increased sharply in all geographic divisions. 


Com. 


pared with August, the gain in the number of workers for al! diy;. 
sions was approximately 47,000. The largest gain for the month was 


reported by the Pacific Coast States, where 8,758 more workers we 
employed in September than in August. 


re 


Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Work, 
Program, September 1935 








Geographic division 





PCL OE 
EE a 
5. csuainaebiels 
NS EE ee 
po pp, |” eee 
ne wtb bain 
) ere aes 
ee a 
| | ee ee edi meted 


W age earners 



































| 62,333 | 
| 


apenas bitty pliner. | 
ys vYumber age Value of 
onan | — — — material 
num- |Weekly| Py rolls ours ngs | orders 
ber average worked * eal | placed 
em- | our 
ployed ! | 
Federal! projects 
| <4 - 
76, 524) 69, 132 | $3, 754, 773 | 7, 815, 795 | $0. 480 |2$4, 071, 94: 
4,458 | 3,787| 214,558 | 466,391 | .460| 142,97 
14, 145 12, 670 795, 133 | 1,453, 200 . 547 765, 404 
9,549 | 8, 298 431,883 | 917,478 . 471 422, 757 
8, 121 7, 102 374,140 | 848, 192 - 441 | 452 
11, 098 | 9, 947 405, 035 | 1,016, 051 - 399 | 04 
2, 875 2, 621 98, 012 256, 806 . 382 47,74] 
3, 214 2, 941 115, 343 292, 761 . 394 | 71, 683 
11,008 | 10, 584 487,958 | 1, 116, 194 . 437 77, 48 
11,718 | 10, 850 784, 903 | 1, 386, 389 566 782, 898 
$43 | 332 47, 808 767 0 





Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





sn cnndbtieitinnesscudidbacsmive 


0 EES Pee 
ES Ee ee 








$259,315 | (4) 
268 | (*) 
124,291 | (*) 
63,077 | (4) 
2,827 | (4) 
26, 597 (*) 
28,546} (4) 
12,318 | (S) 
1,391 | (4) 














$11, 728, 579 


9, 544 

8, 167, 867 
2, 190, 360 
85, 919 
520, 556 
471, 937 
244, 049 
38, 347 














24, 517, 735 | $0. 478 |5$5, 291, 46 
30, 480 . 313 | (4 
14,031,574 | .582| = (*) 
4, 863, 336 . 450 | ) 
192, 595 446 | 4) 
2, 095, 784 . 248 | 
2, 133, 011 . 221 ‘ 
1, 058, 956 . 230 ‘ 
111, 999 . 342 (4) 





1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


4 Includes $753,368 for which a distribution by geographic divisions is not available. 


3 A total of 28,699 


ons who worked on 


ojects of more than one type are shown in each of the types 


r 
of projects on which they worked. The sumnber of different persons employed during the month is shown in 


the total. 
4 Not available. 


§ Value of material orders placed from the beginning of program to Sept. 30, 1935, 


Monthly Trends 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
1935 to September 1935 are given in table 17. 
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> 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July to September 1935, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed by The Works Program 








Maximum 
number | Amount of 
of wage pay rolls | 
earners ! 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 


Number of| Average 
man-hours | earnings 
worked per hour 


Month and year 





Federal projects 





July to September 1935, inclusive - .- 5, 247,602 | 11, 214,915 | $0. 468 |$5, 920, 206 


= 











jul 5,131 | 276,839 | — 607,318 .456 | 164,004 
ES PE ES SS SRE 32,672 | 1,215,990 | 2,791,802 436 | 1, 684, 347 
September 76,524 | 3,754,773 | 7,815, 795 480 | 4,071, 945 


Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 














August to September 1935, inclusive- --------- ee _|815,0 019, 903 | 30, 495, 501 | $0. 493 ss, 291, 460 





1935 
Pe EE SST a ee eee ee 113,299 | 3,291,324 | 5,977,766 . 551 | 3, 202, 136 
September 259,315 | 11,728,579 | 24, 517, 735 . 478 | 2, 089, 324 


1! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 








The total value of material orders placed on Federal projects 
financed from the Works Program fund from the beginning of the 
program to September 15, 1935, amounted to $5,920,000. It is 


estimated that in fabricating these materials approximately 19,300 
man-months of labor have been or will be created. 

rom the beginning of the program to September 30, 1935, orders 
for materials on projects operated by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration have amounted to more than $5,290,000. It is estimated 
that in fabricating these materials approximately 17,300 man-months 
of labor have been or will be created. 


Emergency-Work Program 


EMPLOYMENT on the emergency-work program of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration declined sharply between the last 
week in August and the last week in September. For the week ended 
September 26 the number of workers on the pay rolls of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration totaled 581,966. Compared with 
the number reported for the week ended August 29 this represents a 
decrease of 27 percent. Pay-roll disbursements also showed a pro- 
nounced decrease. The total pay roll of more than $5,200,000 was 
27 percent less than in the week ending August 29. (See table 18.) 
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Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergenc 






























































; Wo 
Program, Weeks Ending Aug. 29 and Sept. 26 Table 
Number of employees Amount of pay ro!) y ~ 
week ending— ending-— 
Geographic division = 
Sept. 26 Aug. 29 Sept. 26 _ 
- : All grot 
EE ae ee ee ea 581, 966 800, 108 $5, 231, 103 $7, 143, 194 
Poresntage Ghamge............................. ney NER —%.8 |. Enroll 
————————SS===S| ——EEEE—————S=E———_————S———————_ | —— ween Reserv’ 
TLD AS a aR TD 130, 615 131, 896 1, 651, 651 1, 482. 799 Educat 
5 ccnendicentwenncimneees 69, 668 93, 262 940, 425 1, 559. 577 Super 
NN EE aa 42, 910 95, 235 505, 224 1, 033, 854 a 
ES Eee 40, 282 76, 068 270, 785 03. 768 | 
EN AR RE GI ant 5 AA 101, 356 153, 806 582, 050 814) 03¢ 1 Tne’ 
East South Central...........................- 56, 701 58, 120 282,828 | ~ 287’ gn 1 Ine’ 
LS ~~ Ran 97, 916 120, 407 539, 055 554, 617 ‘Ine 
ie nae a AP RE a, 29, 816 35, 111 281, 195 62 479 Islands 
2 LAE EST RE EE EES. 12, 702 36, 203 177, 890 44 346 ai 
: 
The monthly record of the number of workers employed and pay- ; 
roll disbursements of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration ps 
from the beginning of the program in April 1934 through September ye 
1935 is given in table 19. 4 
the 
Table 19.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work as f 
Program, April 1934 to September 1935 97 
ae 
Number of | Amount of Number of | Amount of pro 
Month employees | pay roll Month employees | pay roll 
1934 1936 
CO RS Oe 1, 176, 818 | $38, 970, 679 || January.................. 2, 472, 091 | $71, 683, 573 
iiicb-aplaciaindnnghilims 1, 362, 648 | 42, 702,606 || February... ...........-- 2, 461.730 | 63, 621, 528 ( 
RE a aE 1, 504,838 | 42, 423.574 || March...........-..____- 2, 402,018 | 62, 865, 956 
BN DL. sik uke 1, 725, 517 | 47,367,349 || April_...----.-------- 2, 308,838 | 62, 344, 399 in 
BE tipecécusctnnaeped 1,924,173 | 54,921,432 || May.................-... 2, 228, 545 | 64, 550, 74 
September.._--------__-- 1, 950,227 | 50, 289,798 || June_.---------------- 2, 021.060 | 54, 260, 051 dec 
ilar 1,996,716 | 53,902,023 || July..........-....-.--- 1, 928, 789 | 53, 136, $34 
November. .............. - 2,159,145 | 62,849,769 || August. ......-.......-.- 1, 410, 513 | 38, 925, 474 em 
itcncimnionineees 2,315, 753 | 61,925,877 || September..__........___- 885,765 | 21,337,302 
rog 
, em 
Emergency Conservation Work va 
A DECREASE is likewise shown for September in the number of men Pa 
employed in Civilian Conservation Camps. As against 590,362 in th 
August, the total number of workers at Civilian Conservation Camps ex 
dropped to 534,057 in September, a decline of 9.5 percent (table 20). cu 
Reductions were reported both in the enrolled personnel and tlie 
number of supervisory and technical workers, but the number o/ bi 
reserve officers and educational advisers increased slightly. Pay-rol! gl 


disbursements for the month totaled $24,397,000, a decrease of 7 per- 
cent compared with August. Although below the level of the month 
preceding, both the number of workers and wage disbursements in 
September were higher than for any month except August since ‘he 
beginning of the program. 
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Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
August and September 1935 








Number of employees 


Amount of pay rolls 





September 


August 


September 


August 





Al] groupS-.-----------------------0<--------- -< 


Enrolled personnel 
Reserve Officers. 
Educational advisers ? 


Supervisory and technical ooh A Ra" SE 


534, 057 


2 590, 362 


$24, 397, 417 








1 460, 143 
10, 552 
2, 190 
461,172 


1 §15, 970 
10, 527 

1, 968 

5 61, 897 


1 14, 370, 261 
2, 651, 734 
367, 336 

4 7, 008, 086 


$26, 235, 863 


1 16, 113, 738 
2, 643, 841 
329, 642 

5 7, 148, 642 

















—_—_ 


1 Includes enrolled employees in the Virgin and Hawaiian Islands. 

! Included in executive service table. 

1 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers, also supervisory employees in the Virgin and Hawaiian 
Islands. 

‘ 44,722 employees and pay roll of $5,815,421 included in executive service table. 

5 42,125 employees and pay roll of $5,543,274 included in executive service table. 


The employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation 
workers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
War Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of 
the Interior. The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed 
as follows: 5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 
87 percent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are 
provided with board, clothing, and medical services. 


State-Road Projects 


CoMPARED with August, a moderate decrease occurred in September 


in the number of employees working on State-road projects. The 
decrease was due to a 4.7 percent drop in the number of workers 
employed in maintenance. On the other hand, employment in new 
road construction showed a small gain. Of the 197,000 workers 
employed on State-road projects in September, 21 percent were en- 
gaged in building new roads and 79 percent in maintenance work. 
Pay-roll disbursements of more than $8,400,000 were 6.9 percent less 
than in August. Both employment and pay rolis, however, with the 
exception of August were higher than in any previous month of the 
current year. 

Details concerning employment and pay-roll disbursements in 
building and maintaining State roads in August and September are 
given in table 21, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 21.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State R. 
































“Ber Sarr ids b 
Geographic Division, August and September 1935 ! y 
| New roads Maintenance 
Number of eid Number of ' , 
Geographic division employees Amount of pay roll employees Amount of 
EE ji 
—: August |September| August uy August September! 
All divisions..........__- 40,431 | 40, 130 |$1, 840, 666 |$1, 907, 601 |156, 187 |163, 960 |$6, 594,559 |s7. | 55, 5 
Percentage change.____-.  ». 2 ee OP ct emai — «fees —7. 84 
New England............| 15,037 | 11,812 | 658,808 | 668,726 | 10,174 | 18,578 | 615,517 | 925 
Middle Atlantic......__- 1, 561 1, 824 116, 599 145, 118 | 34,732 | 28,721 | 1,080,608 | 1, 131. 59 
East North Central_.____ 6,939 | 7,234] 416,248 | 433,814 | 23,668 | 24.713 | 1, 129, 250 | 1) 295'3) 
West North Central... - 2, 195 2, 748 103, 050 108, 764 | 21,898 | 22, 549 875, 625 764, 38% 
South Atlantic......._.. 6, 874 8, 205 122, 894 143, 989 | 29,113 | 31, 543 933, 502 | 1, 026, 391 
East South Central___- 2, 176 2, 426 85, 014 86, 991 9, 944 | 10, 700 333, 625 62, 174 
West South Central... _- 2, 288 3, 092 86, 000 116, 424 | 13,774 | 14,291 | 668, 267 770, 225 
Mountain.........._._- 1, 371 1, 299 103, 420 85, 747 7, 542 7,017 | 484,576 | 427 64 
Pacific ee 1, 990 1, 490 148, 633 118, 028 5, 187 5, 678 434,913 | 470, 42 
Outside continental | 
RD I CT SE EN ee ee 155 170 9, 283 


























! Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from public-works funds. 
Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


ConsTRUCTION projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation provided employment for 9,301 workers in September, 
This was slightly lower than in August when 9,415 workers were em- 
ployed. Pay-roll disbursements were also moderately lower than in 
the previous month. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during September are given in table 22, by type of project. 


Table 22.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, September 1935 























7 

r r | Value of 

Number of Number of} Average haeiel 

Type ot pees wage crn: | Amount] maou | earnings | "i 

ers pay | worked per hour | placed 

a 

EC ee. Re ee 9, 301 $957, 846 | 1, 271, 475 | $0.753 | $1, 016, 202 
ES 2, 47 199, 043 210, 057 . 948 | 287, 272 
Building construction....................- 32 1, 692 1,815 . 932 3, 76 
Rai ES 41 5, 601 8, 019 . 698 734 
get ITS RSS SEES oF 370 19, 596 40, 935 . 479 2, 53 
ee Re OE 8. 6. nncnrocneceede= 5, 020 582, 550 798, 450 . 731 695, 603 
eo EE EE See 1, 360 148, 364 212, 199 . 699 26, 291 

















With the exception of bridge and railroad construction, employ- 
ment on every type of project was lower in September than in August. 
From the viewpoint of the amount of work created, water and 
sewerage projects were by far the most important, accounting for 
virtually two-thirds of the total number of man-hours worked on con- 
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yuction projects of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
september. Hourly earnings on all types of projects averaged 75 
cents. 

Table 23 gives a break-down by geographic divisions of employment, 
pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction projects financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in September. 





Table 23.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Geographic Divisions, September 1935 













































| 
= Value of 
| ob | Number of| Average 
+ Ate tat Number of | Amount of | : material 
Geographic division ’ ~ | man-hours | earnings 
employees | pay rolls “ orders 
worked per hour placed 
A tite ssn nccnctcscosatcssncees 9, 301 $957,846 | 1,271,475 $0. 753 | $1, 016, 202 
A IT 68 3, 755 | 4, 205 . 893 | 3,766 
test North Central......................- 387 34, 130 32, 102 1. 063 57, 097 
a a wane diveeinsabe wom 41 5, 601 8, 019 . 698 | 734 
ee ee <3 78 11, 738 12, 089 oT Ednoctetumate 
EA TT 370 19, 596 40, 935 479 2, 536 
|S as Pe ree ere 8, 357 883,026 | 1,174, 125 - 752 952, 069 























Between March 15, 1934, and September 15, 1935, the value of 
materials ordered for projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation totaled more than $44,000,000. Over $37,000,000 (85 
percent) of this total was expended for the following 9 types of 
materials: Steelworks and rolling-mill products; lumber and timber 
products; explosives; cement; concrete products; structural and 
reinforcing steel; copper products; electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies; and foundry and machine-shop products. The value 
of orders placed between August 15 and September 15 of $241,997 
for wire and wirework was larger than for any other type of material. 











Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental 
Appropriations 





More than 45,000 workers were employed at the site of construc- 
tion projects financed from regular governmental appropriations in 
September. This represents an increase of more than 9,000 in com- 
parison with the number employed in August. Pay rolls for Sep- 
tember totaled $3,199,000, an increase of $504,000 over the previous 
month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau does not 
have statistics covering projects which were under way previous to 
that date. Detailed statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours worked in September on construction projects financed from 
direct appropriation made to the various Federal departments and 
agencies are shown in table 24, by type of project. 
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Table 24.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regulas 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, September 19: 5 








Wage earners 
































Number of| Average | > *Ue of 

Type of project Maximum | y mry man-hours} earnings | “!'¢rial 

number! | Weekly worked | perhour, °'vers 

employed | ®Verage _— 
OO Oe ae 2 45, 592 42, 387 |$3, 199,785 | 5, 066,873 $0. 632 |$5, 801, 44: 
Building construction..............-- 6, 689 5, 503 420, 855 855, os2|  —. 758 | 571, 684 
ieee RIE: Aig amNY setae 7, 708 7, 426 868, 622 | 1, 044, 120 - 832 | 1, 461, 954 
PO CONG S ccccunuaucescscecaces (4) 13, 878 919, 247 | 1,475, 058 . 623 814, 78 
a ne 461 397 31, 236 56, 412 . 554 19) 94 
River, harbor, and flood control-__.-..- 12, 330 11, 343 788, 226 | 1, 572, 695 ~501 | 716, 464 
OS ES aes 2, 959 2, 546 103, 438 254, 274 . 407 52. hg 
Water and sewerage................-.- 37 36 3, 674 3, 924 - 936. | 1 009 

Miscellaneous............-.---------- 1, 535 1, 258 64,487 | 105,308 612 | 141! 400 f 
| 
1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and G 


agency doing force-account work. — 




















r 
2 Includes weekly average for public roads. fo 
3 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. Un 
4 Not available; average number included in total. 
col 
Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in ve 
September on construction projects financed from regular govern- 
mental appropriations are given in table 25, by geographic division. O« 
ra 
Table 25.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 78 
Governmental Appropriations by Geographic Division, September 1935 
oC 
f Wage earners Aver- sh 
Number age Value of 
Amount ] 
of man- | earn- material & 
Geographic division Maximum | weexly oy hours ings orders 
number em- av worked per placed 
ployed ! — hour 
nn wenicwcnntccscrsvsncceda 45, 592 42, 387 |$3, 199,785 | 5,066,873 | $0. 632 | 2 $5, 801, 445 
New England__.........- er vente 3, 930 3,770 | 350,604 | 460,489] .781 | 498, 266 ( 
Middle Atlantic...................... 4, 576 4, 101 394, 208 490, 817 . 803 1, 611, 986 
East North Central_...............-- 5, 031 4, 550 253, 158 430, 541 . 588 139, 271 r 
West North Central.................. 5, 645 5, 388 269, 024 530, 307 . 507 200, 154 
CE SEE 6, 6, 053 588, 631 855, 389 . 688 678, 958 
East South Central.-................. 2, 624 2, 199 118, 835 263, 391 . 451 107, 239 
West South Central.................. 7, 145 6, 623 416, 763 871, 216 . 478 518, 251 
DD octal cmtinindindiinbccadéde 6, 119 5,027 | 378,432 | 577,260] .656 71, 701 
RR i I OS IT 4, 310 4, 188 386, 480 516, 335 . 749 152, 224 
Outside continental United States_._- 524 488 34, 560 71, 128 . 486 157 























7 any oy number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
force-account work. 


3 Aen 1,814,238 —_ value of orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be charged to 
any specific geographic division 


The value of materials for which orders were placed for use on con- 
struction projects financed from direct governmental appropriations 


for the period July 1, 1934, to September 15, 1935, amounted to more 
than $36,600,000. 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for 
October 1935 


SUBSTANTIAL improvement was shown in building-construc- 

tion activity in October. The value of building construction 
for which permits were issued in October in the principal cities of the 
United States, amounted to $87,145,000, an increase of 18 percent in 
comparison with the $74,093,000 reported by the same cities in 
September. All classes of construction shared in the increase. 

A pronounced increase was also registered in building activity in 
October over the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
value of buildings for which permits were issued in October 1935 was 
78 percent greater than in October 1934. The greatest improvement 
occurred in new residential buildings, but marked gains were also 
shown in new nonresidential buildings and in additions, alterations, 
and repairs to existing buildings. 


Comparisons, October 1935 with October 1934 


A summary of building construction in 746 identical cities for 
October 1934 and October 1935 is presented in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 746 Identical Cities, October 
1934 and October 1935 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction 


October | October —— October October Percent- 


age 
1935 1934 change 1935 1934 change 





All construction 47,272 | 39,581 | +-19.4 |$86, 999,917 |$48, 852, 349 +-78. 1 
New residential buildings 5, 940 2,408 | +146.7 | 34,312,021 | 11,527,609 | +-197.7 
New nonresidential buildings 9, 639 7,576 | +-27.2 | 30,348,381 | 19, 371, 965 +-56. 7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 31,693 | 29, 597 +7.1 | 22,339,515 | 17, 952, 775 +-24. 4 





























The number of buildings for which permits were issued in October 
was 47,272, a gain of 19.4 percent compared with the 39,581 reported 
in the same month of 1934. The most pronounced gain was registered 
in the number of new residential buildings, but substantial increases 
were also shown in the number of new nonresidential buildings and of 
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additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. The og}; 
mated cost of new residential buildings in October, as measured }y 
the value of buildings for which permits were issued, was nearly 
$23,000,000 greater than in the corresponding month of the previous 
year; for new nonresidential buildings the gain was approximately 
$11,000,000; and for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
buildings the increase was in excess of $4,300,000. 

Table 2 gives, in summary form, the estimated cost of new house. 
keeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in syc\ 
dwellings, for the months of October 1934 and October 1935. 


Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings -and of 
Number of Families Provided for in 746 Identical Cities, October 1934 and 
October 1935 








: —_ — ———— 
































Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellin: 
Kind of dwelling —— Sale (lla ilikala. Tie , 
October October repeamte October | October |/ercent 
‘ ¢ | age 
1935 1934 gene 1935 1984 | nano 
Tue ; eer AT. BAY we 
"tay SE gl $33, 937, 851 /$11, 468, 334 | +195.9 8, 574 | 3,319 | +158 
1-family.....................____...____| 23,040,305 | 8, 169,811 | +182.0 5, 481 2,220} +14 
See PS? CS eae 1, 301, 689 | 936, 320 +39. 0 439 247 77.7 
sk SPIT SRST ae 9, 595, 857 | 2, 362, 203 | +306. 2 2, 654 852 | 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
§ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

Compared with the corresponding month of 1934, the number of 
families provided for in new dwellings in October increased 158 per- 
cent. All types of family-dwelling units showed pronounced in- 
creases. The value of new housekeeping dwellings for which per- 
mits were issued in October was $22,470,000 greater than in the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. The greatest improvement, 
306 percent, was in multifamily dwellings. 


Comparisons, October 1935 with September 1935 


A summary of building construction in 753 identical cities for 
September and October 1935 is given in table 3. 


Table 3. 





Summary of Building Construction in 753 Identical Cities, September 
and October 1935 



































Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction 

October |Septem-|” — October | September = 
1935 | ber 1935 change 1935 1935 change 
po ESE ES RE terre 47, 378 43, 685 +8. 5 |$87, 144,722 |$74, 092, 872 +17. 6 
New residential buildings...............__. 5,962} 5,163 | +15.5 | 34,372,492 | 25,609,347 | +34.2 
New nonresidential buildings._.....__.____ 9, 672 8,012 | +20.7 | 30,427,029 | 27, 936, 287 +8.9 
Additions, alterations, and repairs....._.__- $1,744 | 30,510 | +4.0 | 22,345,201 | 20, 547, 238 +8.8 
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The number of buildings for which permits were issued in October 
increased in comparison with the previous month. Gains were reg- 
istered in all classes of construction; but new nonresidential buildings, 
with a 21-percent increase, showed the sharpest rise. Measured by 
permits issued, the most pronounced gain in the estimated cost of 
construction, 34 percent, occurred in new residential buildings. An 
increase Of 9 percent was shown for both new nonresidential build- 
ings, and for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. 

The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the number of 
families provided for by dwellings for which permits were issued in 
September and October 1935 are shown in table 4. 


Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of 
Number of Families Provided for in 753 Identical Cities, September and. 
October 1935 











Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 





Kind of dwelling 


October | September | P&°e2t) October | Septem- | Percent- 


age age 
1935 1935 change 1935 ber 1935 change 





All types......-.-.-.---.-----------.-.-|$33, 998, 322 |$25, 512,847 | +33.3 8, 596 6, 676 +28. 8 


1-family 23, 100,776 | 20,171,729 | +14.5 5, 503 4, 776 +15. 2 
1, 301, 689 | 1,338, 080 —3.7 439 447 —1.8 
MEE Se can cncyccesccencercctuss 9, 595,857 | 4,003,038 | +139.7 2, 654 1, 453 +82. 7 





























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The estimated cost of new housekeeping dwellings for which per- 
mits were issued in October showed a 33-percent increase over the 
previous month. Substantial increases in expenditures were indi- 
cated for multifamily and 1-family dwellings, but a slight decrease 
was shown for 2-family dwellings. The number of families provided 
for by all types of dwellings increased by 29 percent in October. 
Gains were shown in the number of families provided for by 1-family 
and multifamily dwellings. On the other hand, a small decrease was 
indicated in the number of families provided for by 2-family dwellings. 


Important Building Projects 


PeRMItTs were issued during October for the following important 
building projects: In New York City—in the Borough of the Bronx 
for apartment houses to cost nearly $600,000, and for school build- 
ings to cost $1,450,000; in the Borough of Brooklyn for apartment 
houses to cost over $2,500,000, and for a school building to cost 
$1,200,000; in the Borough of Manhattan for apartment houses to 
cost over $1,600,000; in the Borough of Queens for two school build- 
ings to cost $650,000; in the Borough of Richmond for an institutional 
building to cost $920,000; in Roche:' , N. Y., for a factory building 
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to cost nearly $400,000; in Chicago, Ill., for factory buildings {o Cost 
over $1,000,000; in Anderson, Ind., for a steel mill to cost approxi. 
mately $500,000; in Indianapolis, Ind., for an automobile assembly 
body plant to cost $750,000; in Detroit, Mich., for factory buildings 
to cost over $300,000; and in Washington, D. C., for buildings ,, 
the sewage disposal plant to cost over $600,000. The H. using 
Division of the Public Works Administration awarded contracis {oy 
a low-cost housing project in Cleveland, Ohio, to cost over $2,500,000, 
and for a project in Montgomery, Ala., to cost over $330,000. 4 
contract was awarded by the Veterans’ Administration for a hospita| 
at Waco, Tex., to cost over $1,100,000. 


—_——=9 0-0. 


Building Construction in September 1935: Revised 
Figures 


ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month of September 1935 
are presented in this article. The data are the same as published in 
the pamphlet, except for certain minor revisions or corrections. 


Building Construction in Principal Cities 


Reports from the principal cities in the United States indicate that 
the value of all types of construction for which permits were issued 
during September totaled $74,553,000, as against $88,585,000 in 
August—a decrease of 15.8 percent. 

Although falling somewhat short of the August peak, the September 
rate of building activity was still far above the level of a year ago. 
Measured by the value of permits issued, building construction in 
September showed an increase of 88 percent over the corresponding 
month of last year. The greatest improvement in comparison with 
September 1934 was in residential building. Substantial gains also 
occurred in nonresidential construction and in additions, alterations, 
and repairs to existing buildings. 

At the end of the third quarter of 1935 the building construction 
industry showed an increase of 62.5 percent over the corresponding 
months of last year, the value of buildings for which permits were 
issued during the 9 months amounting to $587,000,000 as against 
$361,000,000 in 1934. At the same time the value of residential 
buildings (for which permits were issued) rose from $76,683,000 during 
the first 9 months of 1934 to $197,494,000 in the same period of 1935, 
a gain of 157.5 percent. 
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Table 1. Summary of Building Construction in 770 Identical Cities, August and 
September 1935 





—_—_— 
— 





Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction 
_~ al August| Percent-| sentember| August | Percent- 

vember | “1935 age 1935 1935 age 
1935 change change 





—_ 


AJ] construction 41,874 | 42,451 —1.4 |$74, 553, 340 |$88, 585, 411 —15.8 














New residential buildings ; 5,867 | —10.9 | 25,797,768 | 28, 108, 199 —8,2 
New nonresidential buildings 7,334 | +10.3 | 28,112, 609 36, 293, 936 —22. 5 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 29, 250 —2.4 | 20, 642, 963 | 24, 183, 276 —14.6 

















—_ — a 


The information in the current survey is based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 770 identical cities having a 
population of 10,000 or over. The data are collected from local build- 
ing officials on forms mailed by the Bureau, except in the States of 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania, where State agencies collect and forward the informa- 
tion to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in the accompanying 
tables are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for 
permits to build. No land costs are included. Only building proj- 
ects within the corporate limits of the 770 cities covered are included. 
The figures, however, do include the value of contracts awarded for 
Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. In September the 
value of Federal and State awards amounted to $10,777,227 as 
against $21,489,357 in August. 

Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the different 
types of building construction and of the number of family-dwelling 
units provided are given in table 2. The monthly trends for the major 
classes of building construction and for the number of family-dwelling 
units provided during 1933, 1934, and the first 9 months of 1935, are 
shown graphically by the accompanying charts. 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated 
Expenditures for Building Construction 





Month 








September 


August... .ese<+- 
September 


August. ...........--- 
September..........- 


September -. . 


AUGER. navccesocccccccetccecoccesvescccecces 


September... . . 


August........--. 
September 


January 
February 


SY RBS, ASI CRE 2 eae 


Bae ddasdiedosdassthtcie= 
ay... 

June..... 

TG acad ; 

SR iiiees.cosce 

September............ 





{Monthly average, 1929 = 100] 
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provided 
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SBSESaS xx 
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New resi- 
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build- 
ings 








New non- 
residen- 
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ings 





Comparison with Previous Month 


Sl 


Addi- 
tions, 
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tions, and 
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Indicated expenditures for— 


Total 
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tion 
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Wir no allowance made for the difference in the number of work- 
ing days, the aggregate value of building permits issued in the 770 
cities for which information was available was 15.8 percent less in 


September than in the preceding month. 


This decline, however, 


was by no means evenly distributed and building construction in 
some parts of the country was much less sharply curtailed than in 


others, 


The geographical differences are brought to light by table 3. 
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Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 770 Identica! 
August and September 1935 

































































New residential buildings New nonresidential bui\ ings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) ~ 
Geographic division 
ae a. ¥ alae September August hi. ‘ 
” change 1985 ames change 
BG ikiitttitecoencttesn $25, 797, 768 | $28, 108, 199 —8.2 | $28,112,609 | $36, 203, 936 —22,.5 
New England__.............. 1,656,946 | 2,035,932 | —18.6| 1,538,123 | 1, 886, 001 rv 
Middle Atlantic._............ 7, 531, 579 8, 261, 549 —8.8 8, 363, 568 8, 576, 338 _y 
East North Central.......... 4, 818, 044 4, 248, 773 +13. 4 4, 348, 398 4, 807, 040 Qs 
West North Central_........- 1, 893, 223 2, 037, 034 —7.1 4, 471, 670 863, 439 +-417,9 
South Atlantic. .............. 3, 831, 892 3, 639, 737 +5.3 3, 953, 963 11, 325, 930_ | —65, 9 
East South Central. ........- 420, 160 749, 458 —43.9 605, 066 1, 105, 940 —45 
West South Central_......... 1, 375, 897 2, 459, 876 —44.1 2, 416, 846 2, 647, 923 —8 7 
PE cematatttl <0 cnene \ 539, 003 +19. 9 174, 415 895, 844 RQ) 
BR En alt 3, 624, 012 4, 136, 837 —12.4 2, 240, 560 4, 185, 481 4 














Additions, alterations, and | Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 








wa S.- cealimdcan — « Num 
Geographic division “ 
























































| ber of 
Per- | Per- | cities 
September; August centage! September; August |. 
ge < centage 
1935 1985 change 1985 1985 change 
pO ee ee ee ee $20, 642, 963 |$24, 183,276 | —14.6 |$74, 553, 340 |$88, 585,411 | —15.8 770 
New England............... 1, 648,133 | 2,703,650 | —39.0 | 4,843,202 6,625,583 | —26.9 
Middle Atlantic............. 7, 143, 441 7, 216, 141 —1.0 | 23,038, 588 | 24, 054, 028 —4,2 170 
East North Central......... 3, 421, 651 3, 539, 505 —3.3 | 12, 588,003 | 12,505,318 | — .1 185 
West North Central__....._- 1, 370, 870 1, 475, 519 —7.1 7, 735, 763 4, 375, 992 | +-76.8 67 
South Atlantic............_- 2,045,218 | 3,622,542 | —43.5 | 9,831,073 | 18, 588,209 | —47.1 § 
East South Central.......... 486, 446 713, 786 | —31.8 1, 511, 672 2, 569,184 | —41.2 31 
West South Central ........- 1, 386,426 | 1, 275, 671 +8.7 | 5,179,169 | 6,383,470 | —18.9 47 
IN dh kt... osnaln deadline 590, 027 844, 220 | —30.1 1, 410, 457 2, 279, 067 | —38. 1 
REE. SRP ter + Se 2,550,751 | 2,792,242 | —8.6 | 8,415,323 | 11,114,560 | —24.3 | 








An interesting feature of table 3 is that in some parts of the country 
residential buildings continued to forge ahead. In the Mountain 
division the value of residential permits issued in September was 
nearly 20 percent above the August level and the South Atlantic and 
East North Central regions also showed gains. With respect to the 
total value of building permits issued, all regions except the West 
North Central showed a decline in comparison with the record for the 
previous month. The sharp increase of 76.8 percent in the West 
North Central division was due to an award for a new post oflice 
building in St. Louis, Mo. The abrupt decrease shown for the 
South Atlantic division is explained by the fact that in August the 
$9,800,000 contract for the new Interior Department building in 
Washington, D. C., was awarded. 

The living quarters provided for 6,717 families in the new dwellings 
for which permits were issued in September showed a decrease of 7.‘ 
percent as compared with the number of family-dwelling units pro- 
vided by the residential buildings for which permits were issued in 
the previous month. Details of the number and cost of the family- 


dwelling units provided in August and September in the 770 identical 
cities are given in table 4. 
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Table 4.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
770 Identical Cities, August and September 1935 





Percentage 
change 





Number of families 


provided for Estimated cost 


Kind of dwelling 





September| August Fami- Esti- 


1935 


1935 


September 
1935 


August 
1935 lies 





All tyPeS--------++----=--- 


|-family 
family '.. 
Multifamily ? 


er 





6,717 | _7, 207 


$25, 700, 668 


$27,821,199 | —7.9 





mated 
cost 


—7.6 








5, 529 
412 
1, 356 








20, 380, 800 


1, 360, 180 
3, 959, 688 


22, 858, 669 | 
1, 069, 230 
3, 893, 300 


—12.6 
+10. 4 
+5. 2 





—10.8 
| +27.2 
| +1.7 





| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
! Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Compared with August, increases were shown in both the number 
and estimated cost of 2-family and multifamily dwellings in Septem- 


ber. 


A decrease was shown, however, in the number of families pro- 


vided for in 1-family dwellings and the indicated expenditures for 
dwellings of this type also declined. 


Comparison with Year Ago 


TABLE 5 compares the estimated cost of new residential buildings; 
of new nonresidential buildings; of additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs; and of total building construction in 766 identical cities hav- 
ing a population of 10,000 or over in September 1935, with the cost 
of the corresponding types of buildings in the same month of last year. 


Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 766 Identical Cities, 








Geographic division 


AR GiGi beccckiccecc 


New England............ 
Middle Atlantic......... 


East North Central 


West North Central........ 


South Atlantic 
East South Central 


West South Central_....... 


New residential buildings (estimated 


September 1934 and September 1935 











cost) 





September 
1935 


September 
1934 


Percentage 
change 1 


(estimated cost) 


New nonresidential buildings 





September 


September 
1 


935 934 





$9, 615, 674 





$25, 713, 873 





1, 659, 046 
7, 524, 579 
4, 739, 644 
1, 861, 353 
3, 217, 792 

420, 160 
1, 378, 322 

686, 315 
3, 625, 762 





823, 440 
3, 638, 191 
1, 710, 750 

644, 101 

924, 060 

128, 890 

429, 892 

174, 350 
1, 142, 000 








+167. 4 
+101. 6 
-+-106. 8 
+-177. 1 
+189. 0 
+313. 2 
-+-226. 0 
-+-220. 6 
+293. 6 
+217. 5 


$28, 138, 324 


$15, 179, 088 


Percent- 
age 
change 


+85. 4 











1, 537, 173 
8, 363, 693 
4, 326, 593 
4, 470, 270 
3, 953, 963 

605, 066 
2, 420, 341 

220, 665 
2, 240, 560 





1, 449, 422 | 
2, 832, 329 
2, 917, 687 
1, 378, 055 
3, 281, 027 
477, 846 
1, 197, 357 
133, 681 
1, 511, 684 








+6. | 
+195. 3 
+48. 3 
+224. 4 
+20. 5 
+26. 6 
+102. 1 
+65. 1 
+48. 2 








Geographic division 


Additions, alterations, and 


repairs 


(estimated cost) 


Total construction (estimated 


cost) 





September 
1935 


September 
1934 Pn 
ge 


Percent- 


September 
1935 


September 


1934 age 


change 


Percent- 


Num- 
ber of 
cities 





New E d 

Middle Atlantic... 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 
ountain 

Pacifie 


All divisions...-...........}$20, 650. 581 








$14,812,577 | +39.4 


$74, 502, 778 


$39, 607.339 | +88.1 


766 








1, 643, 458 
7, 143, 091 
3, 416, 611 
1, 369, 020 
2, 044, 418 

486, 446 
1, 384, 131 

610, 219 
2, 553, 187 





2, 018, 825 
4, 299, 666 
2, 258, 152 
798, 860 
2, 330, 099 
584, 681 
623, 095 
287, 155 
1, 612, 044 


—18. 6 
+66. 1 
+51.3 
+71.4 
—12.3 
—16.8 
+122. 1 
+112.5 
+58. 4 





4, 840, 577 
23, 031, 363 





4,291,687 | +12.8 
+113.8 
+81.3 
+173. 0 
+50. 2 
+26. 9 
+130. 3 
+154.9 
+07. 4 








170 
179 
67 
80 
31 
47 
25 
57 
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The estimated valuation of residential construction as indicated by 
permits issued in September showed increases over the corresponding 
month of last year in all nine geographic divisions. The increasp, 
ranged from 101.6 percent in New England to 313.2 percent in th, 
South Atlantic region. The value of permits issued for new nop. 
residential buildings also increased in all sections of the country. |) 
three divisions, however, the value of additions, alterations, and yo. 
pairs fell somewhat short of the level in September 1934. 

Table 6 shows, by type of dwelling, the number and estimated cos; 
of dwelling units provided in new residential buildings for which per. 


mits were issued in 766 identical cities in September 1934 and Septem- | 
ber 1935. 


Table 6.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
766 Identical Cities, September 1934 and September 1935 



















Number of families _* 
provided for Estimated cost Percentage change 


Kind of dwelling 





September | September | September | September Number Estimated 
1935 1934 1935 1934 


cost 












beeen mepenannaneme 6, 685 2, 524 | $25,616,773 | $8, 709, 574 






+164. 9 











ic an ES a 4,813 1,750 | 20, 318, 305 6, 432, 878 +175. 0 +215.9 
a ee 445 171 1, 338, 780 482, 196 +160. 2 +177. ¢ 
Multifamily ?_...-.......... 1, 427 603 3, 959, 688 1, 794, 500 +136. 7 +120.7 









































1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
§ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


From this table it will be seen that the number of family-dwelling 
units provided in September 1935 was 165 percent above the level of 


the corresponding month of last year. All types of dwellings shared 
in the increase. 


Construction from Public Funds 











IN COMPARISON with the previous month, the value of Federal con- 
struction awards in September showed a sharp decline. The value of 
awards for the month totaled slightly more than $100,000,000 com- 
pared with approximately $170,000,000 in August. Data concerning 
the value of contracts awarded and force-account work approved dur- 
ing;the months of August and September 1935 for Federal construction 

' projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, regular 

governmental appropriations, and Works Progress Administration 

funds are shown in table 7, by type of construction. 






TY? 
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Building 
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Naval ¥ 


Railroa' 
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Table 7-—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Construction and White-Collar Projects Financed from Federal Funds, August 


and September 1935 








Total 


The Works Program ! | 


Regular governmental 


appropriations 





September 
1935 


August 
1935 


September 
1935 


August 
1935 


September 
1935 





Building 

Electrification 

Forestry 

Naval vessels 

Public roads: 
Roads 
Grade-crossing elimination. 

Railroad construction and re- 


Reclamation 

River, harbor,and flood-control 
Streets and roads ? 

Water and sewerage systems-_- 
White-collar projects _ - - -- 
Miscellaneous 


$105,678,759 


$168, 382,718 


$39, 133, 049 


$90, 705, 661/$31, 227, 893 


$21, 720, 472 








29, 608, 813 
90, 565 

89, 402 

1, 489, 526 


25, 308, 050 
1, 288, 367 


0 
2, 415, 771 
21, 441, 778 
6, 310, 804 
5, 165, 957 
6, 388, 388 
6, 081, 338 





35, 581, 444 
904, 175 
45, 000 

1, 001, 700 


21, 282, 824 
436, 584 


1, 060, 000 
25, 846, 381 
34, 609, 461 
10, 344, 111 
13, 106, 663 


6, 665, 171 








7, 155, 320) 
320 


24, 479, 116 
30, 362, 604 
3, 424, 626 





371, 136, 
5, 826, 086) 
16, 572, 396 


7, 423, 378 
44, 200 


0 
1, 417, 500 
17, 331, 314 





480, 576 


2, 096, 649 
583, 375 


0 
994, 500 
11, 208, 124 


375, 859 








Type of construction 


a 
Electrification 


Naval vessels 
Public roads: 


Grade-crossing elimination. 
Railroad construction and re- 


Water and sewerage systems - 
White-collar projects. --......- 





Public Works Administration 





Non-Federal 





N.L R.A 


E. R. A. A. 1935 





September 
1935 


$11, 519, 024 


August 
1935 


September 
1935 


August 
1935 


September 
1935 


August 
1935 





$25, 707, 547 


$21, 003, 660 





$27, 656, 169 


$2, 795, 133 


$2, 592, 869 








3, 218, 957 


72, 026 
4, 991, 072 


2 
7, 696 


177, 025 








13, 565, 434 


1, 817, 282 
508, 470 
18, 504 


239, 385 


10, 713, 886 


4, 982, 974 
1, 557, 435 











12, 656, 249 


1, 150, oe 





1, 587, 421 
33, 265 





107, 792 





' Does not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works Progress Admin- 


istration. 


? Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
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An increase was shown in the value of awards for construction proj. 
ects financed from regular governmental appropriations. Decrease; 
however, were shown in the value of awards financed by the Pybj;, 
Works Administration and from the funds of the new Works Program, 
Among the more important construction projects for which contract. 
were awarded during September were: For New York State Baro 
Canal improvement, to cost over $1,000,000; for additional aw: 
the Tygart River Reservoir near Grafton, W. Va., to cost over 
$2,900,000; for dredging in the San Diego Harbor, to cost oye; 
$1,200,000; for the construction of Dam No. 11, Mississippi River 
near Dubuque, Iowa, to cost nearly $2,400,000; for additional work 
on the Triborough Bridge, in New York City, to cost over $3,300,000: 
for additional work on the Midtown Hudson Tunnel, connecting 
Weehawken, N. J., and New York City, to cost nearly $800,000: for 
bridges in Allegheny County, Pa., to cost over $1,600,000; and fo; 
additional sewers in the Sanitary District of Chicago, IIl., to cost 
over $1,000,000. 

The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly by appropriations from the States as reported by the 
various State governments for September 1934 and August and 
September 1935, is shown in table 8, by geographic divisions. 







arge 





rds on 





















Table 8.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 
Reported by the State Governments, by Geographic Divisions 











Value of awards for public Value of awards for highway 
buildings construction 








Geographic division 





September; August | September 
1935 1934 






September| August | Septem! 
1935 


















































































1935 1935 1934 

CL ES SO ne $1, 632,375 |$491, 378 |$2, 628, 784 |$7, 032, 633 |$5, 687, 335 |$ 

DN IE cnccsccctnsecbessniae 21,149 | 38,846 237, 191 594, 064 120, 137 639, 544 
i iinnncdcnennncscncock 0 | 220, 604 840, 235 556, 940 66, 466 | 3, 522, 968 
Bast North: Comésal.................. 98.196 | 45,450 167, 096 358, 545 635,295 | 4, 462, 838 
West North Central_................- 71, 238 | 87,379 182, 087 475, 483 424, 403 281, 544 
EE elniincdegescaccseouell 169, 324 30, 805 321, 268 | 1, 764, 366 | 1, 201,052 446, 959 
East South Central-.................-. 33,000 | 27,300 200, 747 37, 677 574, 429 258, 267 
West South Central...............--- 1,198,997 | 36, 261 412, 647 871, 123 | 1,089,324 | 1,015,147 
I intrtitiimacisnnmpetewaumeds 2, 656 1, 733 2, 811 67, 001 75, 050 349, 104 
PRs onnrtettliimuediivantspdhongunn 37,815 0 264, 702 | 2,307, 434 | 1,501,179 852, 302 


















The values of awards for both State building and highway construc- 
tion registered substantial gains as compared with the previous month, 
but showed decreases in comparison with September 1934. 
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Food Prices in October 1935 


N ORDER to measure more accurately the movement of food 

costs in each of the reporting cities and for the United States as 
a whole, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently revised its index 
of retail food prices. Three fundamental changes have been made 
in the method of computing the index: First, the number of com- 
modities has been increased from 42 to 84; second, the consumption 
weights for these commodities have been readjusted to conform with 
actual wage-earner purchases in each city as shown by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics budget survey in the period 1917-19; third, in 
making the regional and United States indexes, city prices have been 
weighted by the population affected. 

A more detailed explanation of these changes is given on pages 1686- 
1690. 

Retail prices of food in the larger cities of the United States rose 
moderately during October. Between September 24 and October 22 
the index of retail prices of 84 foods combined (1923-25=100.0) ad- 
vanced from 79.9 to 80.5, an increase of eight-tenths of 1 percent. 
When converted to a 1913 base these indexes are 126.6 and 127.6. 

Eggs, fruits, and vegetables showed the largest increases in price, 
chiefly as a result of normal seasonal variations. The upward move- 
ment in the price of cereals, dairy products, and sugar and sweets 
was compensated in part by declines in the prices of meats, fats and 
oils, and beverages and chocolate. 

Cereal prices rose 1.8 percent in October, due largely to increases 
of 4.1 percent in the average price for wheat flour, 2.3 percent for 
white bread, and 2.7 percent for rye bread. The price of wheat flour 
increased from 2.2 to 10.5 percent in 45 cities; in the remaining 6 
cities there was no change. The price of white bread advanced in 
15 cities; in 10 of these and in 5 other cities the price of rye bread 
also increased. Cereal prices as a group are now at the highest level 
since October 1930. 

In contrast to the rise in cereal prices, there was a definite down- 
ward tendency in the price of meats, which declined 1.6 percent 
during the month. Beef and pork prices dropped much more sharply 
than veal, lamb, and poultry prices. In general, the cheaper cuts of 
meat showed greater resistance to price declines. The price of beef 
liver, for example, showed no change, and a slight advance was 
reported in the price of salt pork. 
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The rise of 1.6 percent in the price of dairy products resulted in ¢}), 
main from an increase of 5.6 percent in the price of butter which aq. 
vanced in all but two of the reporting cities. 

Egg prices rose 3.7 percent during October. Although this incregg, 
was less than the normal seasonal advance for the month, it raiseq 
egg prices to the highest level since November 1930. 

An analysis of the price changes in the three subgroups of fruits anq 
vegetables indicates that the increase of 2.1 percent was caused by 
the seasonal advance in the price of fresh fruits and vegetables 
While the price of fresh fruits and vegetables rose 2.8 percent, the 
price of canned and of dried fruits and vegetables declined 1.2 and 1.4 
percent, respectively. Within the fresh fruits and vegetables group 
the largest and most diverse changes took place in the price of fresh 
green beans which advanced on the average 65.8 percent. In some 
northern cities much larger increases were reported, while in some of 
the southwestern cities prices dropped as much as 30.4 percent. Dur- 
ing October lemons rose 9.1 percent in price, and lettuce rose 7.4 
percent. On the other hand, sweetpotato prices dropped 9.7 percent 
and spinach prices fell 23.2 percent. 

Chocolate prices dropped 5.3 percent in October, leading to a 
decline of four-tenths of 1 percent in prices for the beverages and 
chocolate group. 

The downward movement in price of lard and lard compound 
paralleled that of pork. 

The price of both sugar and corn sirup rose slightly during the 
month. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined ' 
, by Commodity Groups 


October and September 1935 and October 1934 



































[1923-25 = 100.0] 
1935 2 1934 ? 
Commodity group 
Oct. 22 Oct. 8 Sept. 24 Oct. 23 Oct. 9 
Fe re oe ES 80. 5 79.9 79.9 75.7 75.8 
Cereals and bakery products.........- 94.4 93. 4 92.7 92. 0 91.9 
28 ie EOE a RS NTE S 8 100. 6 101.3 102. 2 80. 3 81.4 
pO See a 74.4 73. 5 73. 2 73. 1 73. 1 
) Ske 108 eA eS eee 85. 8 83. 8 82.3 78.2 73.9 
Fruits and vegetables................- 53. 4 51.7 52.3 60. 9 62.0 
GEE Milive cétvbaccusciccsvessske 50.7 48.8 49.3 58. 8 60.1 
EST SPELT 79.9 79.9 80.9 82.5 82.0 
i ldbdodbcniissubatcictcedede 60.0 60. 7 61.0 63.9 63.8 
Beverages and chocolate-.-.........-.- 68.0 68, 1 68. 3 73.2 73.0 
Fats and oils...............----.-.-.-- 86. 3 87.2 87.4 64.5 64.1 
Sugar and sweets....................- 66. 9 66.7 66. 5 65. 6 65.7 





! Weighted by consumption representing purchases of all foods, and by population. ; 
* Computed with revised weights and based on prices of 42 foods prior to Ten. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since 
that date. (See p. 1685.) 
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Average prices of 84 commodities for 51 large cities combined are 
shown in table 2. These average prices are weighted both by family 
purchases in the cities represented and by the population affected. 
This table compares average prices in October with those for Septem- 
ber 24, 1935. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ' 


October and September 1935 
[* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to January 1935] 








| 1935 





Article Article 
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' Weighted by consumption repeeenting purchases of all foods, and by population. 
' Computed with revised weights 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


ALTHOUGH retail prices of food rose eight-tenths of 1 percent <j; Iring 
October for the 51 large cities combined, this advance was not : eneral 
throughout the country. Price increases in 27 cities were px rtially 
offset by decreases in 19. In five cities prices remained substa: itially 
unchanged. Both increases and decreases were reported from each 
of the nine regional areas except the Pacific, where there was a rise jy 
price in three cities and no change in the fourth. 

The advance in prices was more uniform among the larger cities 
with a larger proportion of the decreases among the smaller cities 
Under the revised system of weights, the price changes in thé large 
cities have a more decisive influence upon the combined index for the 
United States than formerly. This explains in part the rise in the 
combined index when nearly half of the 51 cities reported either no 
change, or a decline in food prices. 

The greatest price advance, 2.6 percent in Los Angeles, was largely 
caused by increases in the price of eggs, wheat flour, white bread, and 
apples. Indianapolis reported the greatest drop, 1.3 percent, chiefly 
as a result of a decline in meat and potato prices. 

Index numbers of the average retail cost of all foods by cities for 
October and September 1935, and for earlier periods as indicated, 
beginning with October 15, 1930, are shown in table 3. 


Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities ! 


October and September 1935 and October 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1930 
(1923-25 = 100.0] 





















































1935 ? 1934 ? 19332 | 19322 | 193 
Region and city - 
Oct. 22} Oct. 8 |Sept. 24) Oct. 23} Oct. 9 | Oct. 24) Oct. 15) Oct. 15 
Average: 51 cities combined_______- 80. 5 79.9 79.9 75.7 75.8 70.9 66. 3 97.8 
po ee ae 79. 6 79. 2 80. 0 76. 5 76. 2 70.9 67.1 OS. 4 

NN a ea 77.9 77.5 78.4 74.8 74.3 69. 4 66. 1 8 
SR ee eee 85. 2 84.9 84.3 79.8 79. 2 74.3 71. 2 8.4 
a ea 80. 5 80. 3 80.3 77.0 76. 5 70.9 64.9 6.3 

Se 80.8 80. 1 80.8 75. 7 76.7 71.6 65. 3 vf 
SE  ntactlissascucsvouas 83. 3 83. 2 83.8 81.0 80. 6 74.4 70. 4 00. 1 
Portland, Maine................ 78.7 78. 7 78.9 75.1 75.8 71.4 66.3 7.4 

Rs 78.8 78. 1 78.9 76. 1 76. 1 70.9 65. 4 ) 
Middle Atlantic. ................... 81.6 80. 5 80. 7 76.7 76. 6 72.5 68. 9 v7.8 
SS Se 79. 4 78. 5 78. 5 73.9 74.7 70.8 65.9 7.2 
ce 84.0) 829) 83.5) 702) 783] 73.8) 71.9 98. 9 
i eatin eniemiuniot 82. 6 81.5 81.8 77.8 77.2 74.3 71.7 97.8 
NER EES 82.3 80. 7 80.8 77.7 78.3 72.5 68. 5 98. 2 
CCRT SS 79.1 78.7 78.1 74.1 73.3 68. 8 64. 2 v1.9 
sd enti ccotncusciiines 79. 1 79. 2 79.8 74.0 75. 2 70.3 63. 5 96. 4 
ala tcaincicninamicinestiaprtilineien 78. 1 77.0 77.0 72.2 72.8 711 64.8 6. 4 

1 Weighted by pron 1 pa nting purchases of all f and by population 

? Computed with revised ised weights and based upon prices of 42 F hoods prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods 


since that date. (See p. 1685.) 
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Table 3,—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities—Continued 


October and September 1935 and October 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1930 
[1923-25 = 100.0] 
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Retail Food Costs, 1930 to October 1935 


Retait food costs on October 22, 1935, were 6.3 above the level 
of October 23, 1934. The increases were greatest in the cities of the 
East North Central and the South Atlantic areas where costs rose 
between 8 and 9 percent. They were least in the New England and 
the West South Central areas where they rose 4 percent. The largest 
advance, 11.5 percent, was reported by Charleston, S. C.; the smallest, 
2.1 percent, by Seattle. 
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Despite the recent decline, meat costs were 25.3 percent higher tha, 
a year ago. Fats and oils, with a rise of 33.8 percent, showed th 
greatest advance during this period; fruits and vegetables, with a drop 
of 12.3 percent, made the largest decline. Beverages and Rccaiea 
with a drop of 7.1 percent was the only other group to show a decline 
in cost. Cereals, dairy products, and sugar and sweets advanced only 
slightly, while eggs increased 9.7 percent. 

Food costs were 17.7 percent below the level of October 15, 1939, 
Cereals and sugar and sweets are the only groups whose costs were 
higher than on the corresponding date 5 years ago. 

Index numbers of the average retail cost of food in 51 large cities 
combined for those dates from October 15, 1930, to October 22, 1935, 
for which revised indexes have been computed are shown by con. 
modity groups in table 4. 




























Table 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by 
Commodity Groups 


1930—35, Inclusive ? 
[1923-25 = 100.0] 
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1 Weighted by consumption re 
? Computed with revised weig 
since that date. (See p. 1685.) 


Indexes of the Retail Cost of 42 Foods by Cities, as Previously Computed 


Crry indexes, showing the retail cost of 42 foods, were not published 
in the price pamphlets for August and September. Table 5 presents 
these indexes and closes the series. Beginning with October § all 
city indexes are computed with revised consumption weights and the 
base period has been changed from 1913 to 1923-25. 


pers > purchases of all foods, and by population. 
ts and based upon prices of 42 foods prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods 
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Table 5.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Cities 
September and August 1935 
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Food Prices in Hawaii 


Reta food prices in Hawaii are given in the biweekly press 


releases showing prices of foods by cities. 


request. 


Copies are available upon 
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Revision of Index of Retail Food Costs 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics has increased the number of ite, 
included in its index of retail food costs in order to give a mor accy. 
rate picture of changes in food prices as they affect the family |udog, 
The revised indexes are computed with average prices in 1()23-9; 
as 100.0, in order to make the indexes of retail food costs comparabj 





with the indexes of factory pay rolls published by the Bureay of 
Labor statistics, the indexes of industrial production publis!ied }, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the monthly business indexes py). 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 4] of 


which are computed on a 1923-25 base. 

The present revision of the food-cost index was initiated at the 
suggestion of the advisory committee to the Secretary of Labor 
appointed by the American Statistical Association at Secretary 
Perkins’ request in March 1933. 

From time to time in the past the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
expanded the list of foods for which retail prices are collected. Be- 
fore January 1921, the indexes of food costs published by the Bureay 
were based on prices of 22 foods. Since that date these indexes 
have included 42 foods. The list of foods for which retail prices 
are collected has been gradually extended since August 1933, and 
84 foods are now included in the new indexes. The additional 42 
foods were linked into the index as of January 2, 1935. 

In increasing the number of food items priced from 42 to 84. 
better representation has been given to the price movements of 
meats, and of fruits and vegetables which, for the first time, receive 
a weight proportionate to their importance in family consumption. 
The number of meats for which prices are collected has been in- 
creased from 11 items to 21, of fruits and vegetables from 12 to 
29, and of cereals and bakery products from 8 to 13. The addi- 
tion of these and other foods results in a more comprehensive and 
better balanced “‘all foods” index. The Bureau contemplates no 
change in its method of collection of retail prices and intends to 
continue the publication of average prices of food for each city and 
for all cities combined. 
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The number of items included in the old indexes and in the re- 
ised indexes is shown in table 6. The table is computed from 
weighted costs with prices as of September 24, 1935, using weights 
of 42 specific foods for the old index, and imputed weights repre- 
enting purchases of all foods applied to the 84 items for the revised 
index. The foods to be included and the groups for which sub- 
indexes Will be computed are indicated in table 2. 









Table 6.—Distribution of Food Costs on the Basis of 42 Foods with Individual 
Weightings and on the Basis of 84 Foods with Representative Weightings: 
Prices as of September 24, 1935 
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Distribution based on | Distribution based on 
prices of 42 foods each prices of 84 foods each 
weighted by the quan- weighted by the quan- 
tity purchased of that tity purchased of all 

particular food similar foods 


































Number Percentage Number Percentage 

ofitems | distribution | ofitems | distribution 
AB e068. cb dabewse ccc wnec-cusesmineséenlasoreeoss 42 100. 00 84 100. 00 
Cereal and bakery products. ................-..-... 8 21. 92 13 19. 57 
Midis JeitnGwessacescadkdhee dua bebecawiie 11 27.33 21 30. 20 
Dalty POG imende ccc cdccssecccpececcecece onsen 4 21. 27 5 17.71 
Rete. . .cctblee i.e coccenccececsccqceceénbasasceten 1 7. 46 1 6. 37 
Fraits amt WRIRORINS. cco cnsrscdpesesguievecetds 12 8.71 29 14. 83 
Beverages and chocolate.....................----.- 2 5.17 4 4.03 
i a a aa Sa eo Xe 3 4.74 7 3. 85 
Sele Gene nc0 heududhncudsadaccduscvectes 1 3. 40 4 3. 44 




















The method of combining the prices collated into an index of the 
cost of food to wage earners and lower-salaried workers has been 
changed in order to secure a more accurate representation of foods of 
different types. Since January 1921 the 42 foods included in the 
Bureau’s indexes of food costs have been weighted by the average 
annual purchases of these particular foods by 8,531 families of this 
group in the period 1917-19 in 51 cities from which the Bureau 
obtains retail food prices. Regional weights were used in the com- 
putation of the city indexes, representing average purchases in the 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic, North Central, South Central, and 
Western areas. 

The method of weighting average prices by purchases of the specific 
foods for which prices are secured has hitherto given an inadequate 
representation to the price movements of meats, fruits, and vegetables, 
and has overweighted dairy products, cereals, and eggs. An increase 
in the number of commodities prices would solve the problem of 
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balanced weighting for the entire index when the prices secured gp 
weighted by the purchases of the specific foods priced, only if gj 
commodities purchased were priced. 

The new weights for the 84 items were therefore prepared by group. 
ing the data on food expenditures, bringing together the amounts 
spent for foods considered to move similarly in price, and weightino 
the prices of a given group of foods not by expenditures for the specific 
foods priced alone, but by expenditures for the entire subgroup, 
Quantity weights now in use for 84 foods in each of the 51 cities are 
mimeographed and are available upon request. 

An examination of detailed figures on average quantities of food 
purchased in different cities in 1917-19 showed much diversity of food 
consumption from city to city. Accordingly, insofar as adequate 
figures were available, revised weights were computed for the food-cost 
index for each city in which prices are secured, based on the food-pur- 
chasing habits of that city. An article in the Monthly Labor Review 
for September 1935 (pp. 819-837) explains in detail the methods used 
in securing these revised weights. 

The revised food-cost index for the United States—that is, for the 
51 cities combined—is computed from the sum of the food costs for 
the cities weighted by population. Heretofore the number of quota- 
tions secured in any city varied roughly with the population of that 
city, and it has been customary, after weighting for each city the 
chain-store and independent-store prices, to average without further 
weighting all the quotations secured for each food priced, and to 
multiply these average prices by weights representing average quan- 
tities purchased in the United States. 

It is believed that the result would more accurately represent the 
food-price situation in the larger cities of the United States as a whole 
if the food costs for each city were weighted according to the popula- 
tion, not only of the metropolitan areas where the retail-price informa- 
tion is collected, but also of adjacent metropolitan areas where prices 
are considered to move in similar directions. 

The revised method of computing the indexes for the 51 cities com- 
bined enables the Bureau to calculate an average price for the United 
States for each of the 84 foods weighted both by family purchases in 
the cities represented and by the populations affected. Average 
prices so calculated were first released for October 8 and all price 
comparisons for that period were made with prices similarly com- 
puted. The revised method of computing these average prices super- 
sedes the simple arithmetic averages previously used. 

Revised indexes of total food costs were first released in March 
1935, with the revised indexes of the cost of other commodities and 
services purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
With the release of prices as of October 8, 1935, the revision went 
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‘nto elfect for the biweekly indexes of retail food costs. The result 
of the changes just described has been to increase slightly the food-cost 
index on the 1913 base. On September 24, 1935, the index for the 
larger cities of the United States combined, based on 42 foods, was 
124.0. The revised index, based on 84 foods and adjusted to the new 
weights, is 126.6. 

The new series are shown in table 7, both on the 1923-25 and the 
1913 bases. Revised indexes for other dates in the past will be 
released as soon as completed. 


















Table 7.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs for 51 Larger Citics of the United States 
Combined, Revised 







































Index as po Ind sed 
re ndex as revi 
previously previously 
Date —— Date — 
1913= |1923-25= 1913= | 1923-25 
100.0 | "300.0 | 100.0 100.0 | ‘100.0 | =100.0 
1919—Mar. 15......-.-. 175.3 176.0 111.0 || 1928—Mar. 15........-. 151.4 161.9 102.1 
JURD TB cwcccwsce 184. 0 185.9 117.3 PEED Biasccssss 152. 6 162. 4 102. 5 
Sept. 15.....---- 188. 3 189.7 119.7 Ps BB. ascccces 157.8 167.2 105. 5 
DOG Bibs ct doccue 196. 6 200. 4 126. 4 i itddibncoas 155. 8 163. 6 103. 2 
1920—Mar. 15.......-..- 200.0} 210.8 133.0 |} 1929—Mar. 15__-.--.--- 153.0 | 160.7 101.4 
>) == 218.7 231.6 146.1 June 15.......... 154.8 164.3 103. 7 
a. — 203.7 | 205.3 129.6 ae 160.8 | 171.1 108. 
DER. Bieeosae.--- 177.9 183.3 115.7 ) SS ae 158.0 167.5 105. 7 
1921—Mar. 16....-.... 156. 1 161.8 102.1 1930—Mar. 15........-- 150. 1 161.7 102.0 
May 15....-.-.---- 144.7) 151.8 95.8 June 15._.......- 147.9 | 160.4 101.2 
oS) EE 144.4 | 152.7 96. 4 Oo Saas 145.6 | 155.8 98.3 
Sept. 16. ........ 153. 1 161.7 102. 1 St Mid cpbacnne: 144.4 155. 0 97.8 
aa 149.9 | 157.9 99.7 | eae 137.2 | 145.9 $2. 1 
1922—Mar. 15.......... 138.71 148.1 93.5 || 1931—Mar. 15.......--- 126.4 | 134.8 85. 1 
SE 140.7 151.5 95. 6 ogee 118.3 127.7 80. 6 
| | 139.7 | 147.9 93.3 - "  Beerebass 110.4 | 127.7 80. 6 
a 146.6 153. 2 96. 7 BRR Bin odonse 114.3 120.8 76. 2 
1923—Mar. 16.........- 141.9 149.9 94.6 || 1932—Mar. 15....-..-.-- 105. 0 112.0 70.7 
; 144.3 154.0 97.2 ES 100. 1 107.2 67.6 
Sept. 16.....-.... 149.3 159. 4 100. 6 Sept. 15.......-.- 100.3 105. 6 66. 6 
a ntand 150.3 | 157.7 99.5 rs 98.7 | 102.6 64.7 
1924—Maar. 16.......... 143.7 151.9 95.9 || 19383—Mar. 15.......-.-- 90. 5 94.7 59.8 
CO 142.4 152.1 96.0 aa 96.7 102.8 64.9 
Sept. 15........- 146.8 | 154.1 97.3 eee 107.0} 113.8 71.8 
Tt nascome 151.5 157.7 99.5 as 104. 4 110.0 69. 4 
1925—Mar. 15....--..-- 151.1 158. 4 100.0 || 1934—Mar. 13....---.-- 108. 2 115.3 72.7 
. 0 Ss 155. 1 165. 1 104. 2 SD Bh canccuns 108. 9 116.1 73.3 
Gaps. ae... ....... 159.0 | 168.3 106. 2 Sept. 11_.....--.- 116.8 | 122.1 77.0 
a 165. 5 176. 1 111.1 3 Sea 115.6 120.1 75.8 
1926—Mar. 16.......-- 159.9 172.8 109.0 fee 115.0 119.1 75.2 
a 159.7 | 172.6 108.9 || 1935--Jan. 2........--- 115.9 | 120.1 75.8 
Sept. 15......... 158.5 | 168.4 106. 2 SS > SRS 121.7 | 126.1 79.6 
Sere 161.8 | 171.3 108. 1 ae 121.7} 126.5 79.8 
1927—Mar. 16......... 153.8 | 162.8 102.8 BEBO cccccvecce 124.1 | 128.8 81.3 
sume 16...4......- 158.5 | 172.2 108.7 [OO 121.8 | 127.4 80.4 
Sept. 15. ........ 154.0} 163.9 103.4 / . wae 121.7} 127.1 80.2 
Deo. 16.......... 155. 9 165. 8 104.7 Sent. 34......... 124.0 126. 6 79.9 
So ES. 124.0} 126.6 79.9 





























The biweekly releases on changes in retail-food costs will contain a 
table showing indexes for the 51 cities combined for “‘all foods” and 
for commodity groups for the current price-reporting period, for 2 
weeks ago, 4 weeks ago, and for corresponding periods of 1, 2, and 3 
years ago. There will also be a table showing, for each city, for each 
geographical area, and for the 51 cities combined, the percentage 
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change in the current period over the preceding period of 2 week, 
ago and over the corresponding period for a year ago. Until revised 
figures are available for all intervening periods in 1935, from January 
2 to October 8, ratios will be computed upon comparable ageregates 
for the current period and for January 2, 1935, and are preliminary 
and subject to revision. 


Electricity Prices in October 1935 


ESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 5| 

cities. From these rates are computed average costs of current 

for the domestic services for which electricity is most generally used, 

Blocks of consumption used as the basis of these computations are 
representative of average conditions throughout the country. 

For each city total net monthly prices and average prices per kilo- 
watt-hour have been computed for blocks of 25 kilowatt-hours and 
40 kilowatt-hours for lighting and appliances; 100 kilowatt-hours for 
lighting, appliances, and refrigeration; and 250 kilowatt-hours for 
lighting, appliances, refrigeration, and cooking. 

These prices are based on the requirements of a 5-room house, in- 
cluding living room, dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. 

Since July, rate changes reducing the price of electricity have 
become effective in 6 of the 51 cities. The greatest decrease is shown 
for cities in the Middle Atlantic area. New rate schedules for New 
York, Rochester, and Philadelphia provide reductions of from 13.8 
percent to 38.3 percent for customers using 250 kilowatt-hours and 
from 4.5 percent to 13.4 percent for users of 100 kilowatt-hours. 
Lesser reductions are shown for customers using current for lighting 
and small appliances only. 

Reductions in rates were reported by two cities in the East North 
Central area. In Cincinnati the order of advantage in these changes 
is the reverse of that for the Middle Atlantic cities. The maximum 
reduction, 9.6 percent, is made to consumers using 25 kilowatts, and 
a diminishing rate of change applies to larger users. In Peoria, 
however, the larger users alone are benefited by the lower rates. 
Rate changes in Jacksonville, Fla., are unique in that the reductions 
apply neither to the smallest nor to the largest of the four use classi- 
fications. Consumers using about 100 kilowatt-hours, which for the 
average family in a 5-room house would cover the current require- 
ments for a refrigerator in addition to lighting and small appliances, 
are the principal beneficiaries of the change, with a 29.3 percent 
reduction. On the basis of comparative costs it appears that this 
change brings the pattern of rates in Jacksonville more nearly in line 
with that of other cities in the South Atlantic area. 
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Total and unit net monthly prices of electricity for each of 51 cities 
are shown in table 8. 
The specifications used as the basis for application of rates are: 


Floor area: 1,000 square feet. 


Connected load: Watts 
rr en Dw ncubececcce 700 
Te ee ee ee enw eece 300 


Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 
Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 


Table 8.—Total and Unit Net Monthly Prices of Specified Amounts of Electricity 
Based on Rates as of Oct. 15, 1935, by Cities 


[P =private utility, M=municipal plant) 






















Total net monthly price Net monthly price per kilowatt-hour 




























































: Light- : Light- 
—— ng, ap pliances, or 28, ap pliances, 
| Lighting and /pliances, refrig- Lighting and __|pliances, refrig- 
Region and city | small appliances A. - erator, small appliances _ erator, 
g- and reirig- and 
erator range erator range 
25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kilo-| 250 kilo-| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kilo- | 250 kilo- 
watt watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- 
hours hours hours hours hours hours 
New England: Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
See P..| $1.55 $2. 30 $5. 10 $9. 60 6.2 5.8 | 5.1 3.8 
Bridge iibbeccess 2 1, 31 2. 05 4. 87 8. 90 5.3 | 5.1 | 4.9 3.6 
Fall River---..------ P..| 1.78 2. 60 5. 20 9. 35 7.0| 6.5 5.2 3.7 
Manchester ......... P..| 2.00 2. 80 5.00 8. 00 8.0 | 7.0 | 5.0 3.2 
New Haven.......-- € 1, 31 2. 05 4. 87 | 8. 90 5.3 | 5.1 4.9 3.6 
Portland, Maine-....P-- 1,88 | 2. 63 4.73 | 7.73 | 7.5 6.6 4.7 3.1 
Providence.........- P..| 187} 281 5.60 | 9.63 7.5 7.0 5.6 3.9 
Middle Atlantic: | | 
ES 1.13 1.70 3.06 | 5.31 | 4.5 4.3 3.1 2.1 
Gn cccceccccce wae .92 2.60 4.50 | 8.75 7.7 6.5 4.5 3.5 
New York: ! 
Ss soccouk P..| 1.79 2. 55 4.90 8. 21 7.2 6.4 4.9 3.3 
rs 1.79 2. 55 4.90 8. 21 y Re 6.4 4.9 3.3 
Brooklyn--......P_.' 1.79 2. 55 4.90 8. 21 7.2 6.4 4.9 3.3 
Manhattan ---- P..| 1.79 2. 55 4.90| 821 7.2 6.4 | 4.9 3.3 
Queens.........- P. 1.79 2. 55 4.90; 8.21 7.2 6.4 4.9 3.3 
| = 2.17 3. 26 6. 38 13. 01 8.7 8.2 6.4 5.2 
Richmond - ..--- = 2.19 3.17 5. 62 9. 09 8.8 7.9 5.6 3.6 
Philadelphia. ......- P.. 1. 50 2. 25 4. 25 7.50 6.0 5.6 4.3 3.0 
Pittsburgh .......... | ere 1, 25 2. 00 4.00 8. 50 5.0 5.0 4.0 3.4 
Rochester..........- | aa 1. 59 2. 26 4. 56 7. 81 6.4 5.7 4.6 3.1 
Scranton... =........- vo. 1. 63 2.45 4. 85 9. 35 6.5 6.1 4.9 3.7 
East North Central: 
Aes 4 1. 51 2. 04 3. 75 8. 02 6.0 5.1 3.8 3.2 
Cincinnati. ........- 1.13 1, 58 2. 88 5. 88 4.5 4.0 2.9 2.4 
Cleveland.........-.- |p 1,00 1. 60 4.00 9. 88 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
M.. . 88 1,31 3. 05 7.40 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.0 
Columbus. ........-.  é 1, 25 1,95 4. 50 8. 50 5.0 4.9 4.5 3.4 
M.. 1,00 1, 58 3. 80 8. 30 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.3 
os cccaws Pr. 1.43 1.99 3. 65 7.12 5.7 5.0 3.7 2.8 
Indianapolis- ......- 1.44 2. 30 4. 80 8. 53 5.8 5.8 4.8 3.4 
Milw: Ditinccacene P.. 1.41 1.90 3. 60 6. 48 5.6 4.8 3.6 2.6 
a | = 1. 50 2. 01 3. 57 6. 32 6.0 5.0 3.6 2.5 
Springfield, Il. ....- | 1. 25 1.90 3. 90 6. 90 5.0 4.8 3.9 2.8 
M.. 1, 25 1.90 3. 02 4. 80 5.0 4.8 3.0 1.9 




















Footnotes at end of table. 
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Based on Rates as of Oct. 15, 1935, by Cities—Continued 
(P=private utility. M=—municipal plant] 

















Total net monthly price Net monthly price per kilo, 
Light- | Light: Light. 
Lighting and __[pliances, refrig- Lighting and [pliances, |"! 
Region and city small appliances and erator, small appliances and 
refrig- and refrig- 
erator range erator 
25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kilo- | 250 kilo-| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kilo- 
watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- 
hours hours hours hours hours hours hours 
West North Central: Cents Cents Cents | 
Kansas City 4......-. P_.| $1.65 $2. 32 $4. 04 $7.83 6.6 5.8 4.0 | 
Minneapolis---.....- | = 1, 66 2. 18 3. 80 6. 79 6.6 5.5 3.8 
Cia caccteccane . 8 1, 38 2. 20 4. 25 8.15 5.5 5.5 4.3 
St. Louis ? 4.._.....- , Ae 1. 20 1.73 3. 16 6. 28 4.8 4.3 3.2 
Pees 1.08 1,44 2. 88 5. 76 4.3 3.6 2.9 | 
i i 1. 75 2. 30 4.00 7.15 7.0 5.8 4.0 | 
South Atlantic: 
tlanta: 
Immediate.-.-.... P.. 1, 62 2. 37 4. 57 8.32 6.5 5.9 4.6 | 
Inducement §___P_- 1,45 2.12 3. 95 6. 57 5.8 5.3 4.0 
Baltimore........... fe 1, 25 2.00 4.18 8. 98 5.0 5.0 4.2 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
wees P.. 1.93 2.90 5. 60 9. 84 7.7 7.3 5.6 
Objective §.....- as 1.71 2. 54 4. 62 7. 24 6.8 6.4 4.6 
Jacksonville.......- M.. 1,75 2.70 4.95 7.95 7.0 6.8 5.0 
eal at 2 P_. 1. 50 2. 25 4. 80 7. 80 6.0 5.6 4.8 
Richmond. .-.......- Po. 1. 50 2. 25 4. 80 7.80 6.0 5.6 4.8 
~~" <a -. 1.63 2.38 4.57 8.32 6.5 6.0 4.6 
+ $2 FRE OA ris . 98 1. 56 3. 50 5. 67 3.9 3.9 3.5 
East South tral 
ngham: 
Immediate-.--...-. a 1, 55 2. 30 4. 05 7. 60 6.2 5.8 4.1 
Objective §...... = . 98 1, 56 3. 20 6.95 3.9 3.9 3.2 
pene nn inibieinipaben as 1, 29 2. 06 3.91 8. 55 5.2 5.2 3.9 
obit: ied meserentiaiiges Pac 1. 38 2. 20 4. 25 8. 75 5.5 5.5 4.3 
Mobile: 
Re hecitbele = 1.55 2.30 4.05 7.60 6.2 5.8 4.1 
Objestive Dan cine P.. 1.45 2.13 3.95 6.58 5.8 5.3 4.0 
West South Central: 
Eat Ses 1. 38 2. 20 4. 60 8.40 5.5 5.5 4.6 
eee Pes 1.30 1.90 4. 30 8. 28 5.2 4.8 4.3 
Little Rock !......-- | 2.14 2. 96 5. 20 9.79 8.6 7.4 5.2 
- New Orleans._.....- | 1.88 2. 85 5. 50 10. 25 7.5 7.1 5.5 
oun £ 
. REAL So ae a 2. 00 2. 60 4. 50 8. 00 8.0 6.5 4.5 
Denver !............ | ae 1. 53 2.45 4.90 9.49 6.1 6.1 4.9 
Salt fans Otty *.....P.. 1,92 2. 99 4.92 7.85 7.7 7.6 4.9 
Objective #.......... 1, 63 2. 30 3. 83 7.14 6.5 5.8 3.8 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles......... P.. 1, 20 1.81 3.31 6.31 4.8 4.5 3.3 
| oe 1, 25 2.00 5.00 7.00 5.0 5.0 5.0 
M.. 1. 20 1.81 3.31 6. 31 4.8 4.5 3.3 
Portland, Oreg._-..-- & 1.38 1. 95 3. 39 6. 09 5.5 4.9 3.4 
P.. 1. 38 1.95 3. 39 6. 09 5.5 4.9 3.4 
San Francisco.-_--.-- Pics 1, 53 2.10 4. 20 7.85 6.1 5.3 4.2 
Rd nner cod <bae ) ae 1, 25 2. 00 3. 20 6. 08 5.0 5.0 8.2 
M.. 1, 25 2. 00 3. 20 6. 10 5.0 5.0 3.2 
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1 Prices include 2 percent sales tax. 

? Prices include free lamp-renewal service. 

3 Prices include 3 percent sales tax. 

‘4 Prices include 1 percent sales tax 

+ The “inducement” rate in Atlanta and “objective” rate in Charleston, 8. 0, Birmingham, Mobile, 
and Salt Lake City are designed to encourage greater use of electricity. 
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Percentage decreases in the monthly prices of specified amounts of 
dectricity from July 15 to October 15 are shown in table 9. 






Table 9. Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Price of Specified Amounts 
of Electricity, by Cities 










Oct. 15, 1935, Compared with July 15, 1935 
[P=private utility. M=municipal plant] 



















Percentage decrease, July 15 to Oct. 15, 1935 













Region and city 





25 kilo- 40 kilo- 100 kilo- 250 kilo- 
watt-hours | watt-hours | watt-hours 
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Coal Prices in October 1935 


INCE July 1935 retail prices of coal have been collected quarterly 
and will be shown for January, April, July, and October. This 
series will continue the monthly reports shown for June 1920 to July 
1935, inclusive. 

The rise in the retail price of coal between July 15 and October 15 
was largely seasonal. Bituminous coal prices increased 3.6 percent 
during the period to a level seven-tenths of 1 percent above that of 
October 15, 1934. Pennsylvania anthracite prices have fluctuated 
over & wider range, and despite an advance of 8.1 percent for the 
quarter were still 2 percent lower in October than a year ago. 

Retail prices of coal as of the 15th of the month are collected from 
each of the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are obtained. 
Prices of bituminous coal of several kinds are received from 38 of the 
cities. Of these 38 cities, 12 also report on stove and chestnut sizes 
of Pennsylvania anthracite and 6 report on anthracite from other 
fields. In addition to the 38 cities there are 13 cities which report 
prices for Pennsylvania anthracite alone. For each city, prices are 
shown for those coals sold in considerable quantities for household 
use. Prices are for curb delivery of the kinds of coal sold to wage 
earners. Extra charges for handling are not included. 
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Table 10.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 


October and July 1935 and October 1934 








— —_——..., 



































Percentag 
Average retail price per Relative retail price | change, ( et 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1913= 100.0) 1935, compared’ 
Wwith— 
Article “ ae 
1935 1935 | 
1934, 1934, | 1935, | 1934 
Oct.15 Oct. 15 | July 15 | Oct. js 
Oct. 15} July 15 Oct. 15 | July 15 
Bituminous coal (38 cities)_........- $8. 41 $8. 12 $8. 35 154. 7 149. 3 153. 6 | +3. 6 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities): 
i, ee Seana aie serio. 13.04} 12.06 | 13.32] 168.8) 156.1 172.4) +8.1 2] 
EEE: 12. 83 11. 86 13. 11 162. 1 149, 9 165.7 | +8.1 
Details by Regions and Cities 
Prices of bituminous coal from July 15 to October 15 advanced 


generally in all cities of the northern and Pacific areas. 


In the south- 


ern and mountain areas, prices either advanced or showed very slight 
decreases for ail cities except Charleston, S. C., Denver, and Memphis. 
In these cities the percentage decline was as follows: Charleston, 


S. C., 6.7; Denver, 8.4; and Memphis, 12.1. 


Retail prices in each of 


the 38 cities on October 15 and July 15, 1935, and October 15, 1934, 


are shown in table 11. 
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RETAIL PRICES 


by Cities 


October and July 1935 and October 1934 
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Table 11.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, 











— 









Region, city, and grade 


1935 











and size of coa 









Oct. 15 


Region, city, and grade 


1935 





and size of coal 


Oct. 15 





July 15 





1934, 
Oct. 15 

















Middle Atlantic: 
Pittsburgh: — 
Prepared sizes-.-...... 
East North Central: 
Chicago: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile--_----- 
Low volatile........ 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile.......- 
Cincinnati: : 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile......- 
Low volatile_......- 
Cleveland: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile__...-- 
Low volatile......_- 
Columbus: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile.....-- 
Low volatile_......- 
Detroit: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile._.._.. 
Low volatile.......- 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile.......-. 
Indianapolis: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile._.._.- 
Low volatile......_- 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile_.....-- 
Milwaukee: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile._...-- 
Low volatile......_- 
" Foaet al 
re Sara 
Springfield, Il.: 
Pre 
West North Central: 
Kansas City: 
Prepared sizes........ 
Minneapolis: 
Pre sizes: 
igh volatile._..... 
Low volatile.......- 
Omaha: 





sizes: 
igh volatile......- 
Low volatile......_- 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta: 
Prepared 
a - 
re sizes: 
Low volatile........ 
Run of mine: 
High volatile....... 


ae 


Om 
_— 
= 


8. 42 
11, 22 


7. 33 
4. 57 


5. 94 
10. 42 
13. 17 


8. 55 
5. 39 


10, 15 
13. 18 


6. 98 


9. 00 
7. 29 


1934, 
Oct. 15 
July 15 | ° 
$4.02 | $4.20 
8.12 8. 24 
10, 28 10. 01 
7. 86 7.71 
4.98 5. 85 
6. 66 7. 50 
6. 82 6.75 
8.75 8. 79 
5.97 6. 47 
7. 57 7. 70 
7. 06 7.17 
7.79 8. 52 
7. 34 7. 98 
5.91 6. 42 
7.92 8. 55 
6. 84 7.45 
8. 21 7. 98 
10. 53 10. 70 
6. 98 6.73 
4. 53 4. 54 
5.74 6. 31 
10. 44 10. 31 
13. 04 12. 97 
8. 34 8. 55 
4.95 5. 63 
10. 15 10. 15 
13. 11 13. 10 
6. 23 7. 02 
8. 50 9. 38 
7.18 7. 36 











South Atlantic—Con. 
Charleston, 8S. C.: 
Prepared sizes_......- 
Jacksonville: 
Pre 
Norfolk: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile....... 
Low volatile......_- 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile... .._- 
Richmond: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile_....-.- 
Low volatile_.._.... 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile......-- 
Savannah: 
Prepared sizes_....... 
Washington, D. C..: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile__..-_- 
Low volatile.......- 
Run of mine: 


Birmingham: 
Prepared sizes--.-.-.-.-.- 
Louisville: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile. ...._- 
Low volatile... ---- 
Memphis: 
Prepared sizes_......- 
Mobile: 


par 
West South Central: 

Dallas: 

Prepared sizes. ......- 
Houston: 

Prepared sizes_.....-- 
Little Rock: 

Prepared sizes... ..-- 
New Orleans: 

Prepared sizes ----.-- 
Mountain: 
Butte: 

Prepared sizes_------- 
Denver: 
Prepared sizes_...-..-- 
Salt Lake City: 
Prepared sizes.-...-..-- 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles: 





: nan 
repared sizes_.-...-- 
Seattle: 
Prepared sizes.....-.-- 





$9. 33 


78.81 
210. 52 


78.02 
6.18 
5. 73 
8. 11 


6. 32 
8. 59 


10, 14 
11. 43 
8.13 
9. 93 


9.77 
7. 08 
7. 60 


16. 74 
12. 39 
16. 35 
10. 12 


$10. 00 
9. 56 


5. 42 
7. 21 


7.19 


10, 21 
11, 29 
8. 22 
9. 60 


9. 76 
7.73 
7.15 


16. 36 
12. 10 
15. 11 
9. 97 


$10. 00 
11. 13 


7. 67 
8. 87 


7. 75 
110. 63 
29. 00 
210. 47 
28, 02 


6, 29 
6. 25 
7.79 
7. 18 
8. 64 


10, 25 
11, 25 
8.17 
9. 93 


9. 80 
7. 81 
7. 38 


16. 78 
11. 59 
15. 04 

9. 82 




















additional charge has been includ 


’ Per ton of 2,240 pounds 


. 


in the above prices. 


' All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 





This 
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During the period from July 15 to October 15 prices of Penns\ Vania 
anthracite advanced in all cites with the exception of Pittsburgh where 
no change was recorded. Average retail prices in each of 2 Cities 


on October 15 and July 15, 1935, and October 15, 1934, are hown 
in table 12. 


Table 12.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite Coal per Ton of 2,000 Po 


unds, 
by Cities : 


October and July 1935 and October 1934 




































































1935 | 1935 
Region, city, and size of 1934, Region, city, and size of __| 1934, 
coal Oct. 15 coal Oct. 15 
Oct. 15 | July 15 Oct. 15} July 15| 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
New England: East North Central: 
Boston: hicago: 
ES $12.90 | $11.90 | $13.75 i batter cnveetidé $13.98 | $13.58 | $13. 99 
ames: 12.90 | 11.90] 13.50 i i i lie ie 13.73 | 13.33 13.5 
Bridgeport: Cleveland: 
ST 13.00 | 12.00] 13.50 a 13.22} 12.36 12.4 
See 13.00 | 12.00] 13.50 Chestnut_............ 12.97 | 12.10) 12% 
Fall River: Detroit: 
| a 13. 75 12. 75 14. 50 SE ass ee 12, 45 11.55 | 12% 
SS. 13. 50 12. 50 14, 25 ek Sa eta a 12. 19 11.29) 12.15 
Manchester: Milwaukee: 
A Sa 14. 50 14. 00 15. 33 cin can emwanil 14, 11 13.17 | 13.55 
. eer nc’ 14. 50 14. 00 15. 33 Gres 13. 86 12.92 | 13.30 
New Haven: West North Central: 
hg, 13.15 | 1215 | 13.65 Minneapolis: 
72S 13. 15 12. 15 13. 65 EP 15. 75 15.23 | 15.80 
Portland, Maine: Chestnut............. 15.50 | 15.00 | 15.55 
ae 14.50] 13.50] 14.50 St. Louis: 
Sara 14. 25 13. 25 14. 25 EE 14. 11 13.22 | 13.70 
Providence: Chestnut............. 13.86 | 12.97 | 13.51 
SS RS EE 14. 25 13. 75 14. 75 St. Paul: | 
SS 13. 95 13. 45 14. 50 a 15. 70 15.25 | 15.8 
Middle Atlantic: 0 ea 15.45 | 15.00 | 15.55 
Buffalo: South Atlantic: | 
0 EL eee 13.00} 12.05} 12.90 Baltimore: 
ib ARES 12. 75 11. 80 12. 65 = de ES 11. 75 9.75 | 13.00 
Newark: F Pcp copasccane 11.50] 9.50) 12.75 
EE ee 11.48 | 10.00] 13.20 Norfolk: 
» eee 11. 22 9.74 12. 80 ES Te 13. 50 12.50 | 13.50 
New York: 0 SEER 13.50 | 12.50| 13.50 
Si anddtinanwcabi 11.73 | 10.81 | 12.45 Richmond: 
sea 11, 48 10. 56 12. 20 ER a 13. 50 12.00 | 13.00 
Philadelphia: - ee 13.50 | 12.00) 13.00 
i ESE ES 11. 00 9.25; 11.25 Washington, D. C.: 
Chestnut............. 10. 50 9.00} 11.00 St ee SE 113. 50 | 112.05 | | 14.30 
Pittsburgh: Chestuat.............. 113.20 | 111.75 | ' 14.0 
St mecéeundinicanin 12.75 | 12.75 | 12.75 
Chestnut._........... 12.75 | 12.75 | 12.75 
Rochester: 
AIT: HS 12.24; 11.61] 13.10 if 
Chestnut............. 11.88} 11.38] 12.85 
Scranton: 
= A et 8. 78 7.78 8. 63 
1 SR 8. 53 7. 53 8. 38 
Other anthracite 
West North Central: Mountain: 
t. Kansas City: Denver: - 
Arkansas, furnace....| $10.74 | $10.50 | $10.78 Coiorado, furnace..... $15.81 | $15.81 | $15.50 
bh stove.....-. 12.00; 11.75] 11.40 stove....... 15.81 | 15.81 | 15.50 
West’South Central: Pacific: 
Dallas: San Francisco: 
Arkansas, egg. ....... 13.00 | 13.00} 13.50 New Mexico, egg-...- 23.60 | 25.75 | 25.63 
Houston: Colorado, egg........- 23.69 | 25.24) 25.11 
Arkansas, egg ........ 13.83 | 13.83) 14 50 
Little Rock: 
Arkansas, egg.......- 10.00; 10.71; 10.50 











' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Coal Prices, 1926 to October 1935 





Reval prices of coal have been collected from the cities covered 
in the retail-food-price study. For the years 1913-19 prices were 
collected semiannually on January 15 and July 15. From June 1920 
to July 1935 prices were collected on the 15th of each month. Be- 
ginning with July 1935 it is planned to collect these prices on the 
15th of January, April, July, and October of each year. 

Table 13 shows, for large cities combined, average prices of bitu- 
minous coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and 
chestnut sizes, on January 15 and July 15, 1926 to 1933, and quar- 
terly from January 15, 1934, to October 15, 1935. 

The accompanying chart (p. 1698) shows the trend in retail prices of 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities com- 
bined and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is 
shown by months from January 15, 1929, to July 15, 1935, inclusive, 
and quarterly to October 15, 1935. 


















Table 13.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined! 











Relative price 
(1913= 100.0) 


Relative price, 


Average price 
(1913= 100.0) 


Average price, 
2,000 pounds 


2,000 pounds 















Year Pennsyl- Pennsy]- Year Pennsyl- Pennsyl- 
and vania vania and vania v 
month — anthracite ! r~ ug anthracite month ra og anthracite ro ag anthracite 
3 a... ae eS oa Es 


































































Chest- Chest- Chest- Chest- 
Stove nut Stove nut Stove aut Stove nut 

1926: Jan.| $9.74) (2) (2) 179.3; (@ (2) 1932: Jan.| $8. 17/$15. 00) $14.97) 150.3) 194. 189.1 
July} 8. 70)$15. 43) $15.19] 160.1) 199.7] 191.9 July| 7.50) 13.37) 13.16) 138.0) 173. 166. 2 
1927: Jan.| 9.96) 15.66) 15.42} 183.3) 202.7) 194.8 || 1983:Jan.| 7.46) 13.82) 13.61) 137.3] 178. 171.9 
July} 8.91) 15.15) 14.81) 163.9) 196.1) 187.1 July| 7.64) 12.47) 12.26) 140.7] 161.3) 155.0 
1928: Jan.| 9.30) 15.44) 15.08) 171.1 199. 8} 190.6 || 1934:Jan.| 8.24) 13.44) 13.25] 151.6) 174.0) 167.4 
July} 8.69) 14.91) 14.63) 150.9) 192.9) 184.9 Apr.| 8.18) 13.14) 12.94) 150.5) 170.1) 163.5 
1929: Jan.| 9.09) 15.38) 15.06) 167.2) 199.1) 190.3 July} 8.23) 12.79) 12. 151. 5| 165.5; 159.2 
July} 8.62) 14.94) 14.63] 158.6) 193.4) 184.8 Oct.| 8.35) 13.32) 13.11) 153.6] 172.4) 165.7 
1930: Jan.| 9.11) 15.33) 15.00) 167.6) 198.4) 189.5 || 1935:Jan.| 8.37] 13.21) 13.01} 154.0) 171.0) 164.4 
July} 8.65) 14.84) 14.53) 159.1) 192.1) 183.6 Apr.| 8.24) 12.67; 12.47) 151.7) 164.0) 157.6 
1931: Jan.| 8.87) 15.12) 14.88) 163.2) 195. 188. 1 July} 8.12) 12 11. 86) 149.3) 156.1) 149.9 
July} 8.09) 14.61) 14. 0 148.9} 189.1) 184.3 Oct.| 8.41) 13.04) 12.83) 154.7 8 162. 1 








! The prices in the table are unweighted averages of quotations from 38 cities for bituminous coal and 
from 25 cities for Pennsylvania anthracite. 
‘Insufficient data. 
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Wholesale Prices in October 1935 


(With Summary Data for First Half of November) 


SLIGHT downward movement marked the trend of wholesale 
commodity prices from the first week of October through the 
week ending November 2. In the week ended November 9, however, 
the tendency was reversed and 8 of the 10 major commodity groups 
included in the composite index averaged higher. The index for the 
large industrial group of all commodities other than farm products 
and processed foods in this week advanced to a new high for the year. 

The all-commodity index for the month of October stood at 80.5 
of the 1926 average. For the week ending November 2 it was 79.8, 
and for the week ending November 9 it rose to 80.1. The general 
level of wholesale prices for October was 15 percent below that of the 
corresponding month of 1929. Compared with October 1933, how- 
ever, the composite index showed an increase of 13 percent, and was 
5 percent higher than in October 1934. 

In October, the index for the large group of industrial commodities 
stood at 78.3, which was 14.5 percent below the level of October 1929. 
The index for this group was 1.5 percent higher than in October 1933 
and 0.4 percent higher than in the corresponding month of last year. 

Prices of agricultural commodities in October were nearly 25 per- 
cent below the corresponding month of 1929 but were 40 percent 
above the same month of 1933. Compared with October 1934 the 
agricultural commodity index showed an increase of about 11 percent. 

Fluctuations in nonagricultural commodity prices were less pro- 
nounced over the 6-year period. The index for this group in October 
was 80.9, a decline of 13 percent compared with October 1929. The 
current level is 8.7 percent above October 1933 and 4.3 percent above 
October 1934. 

1699 
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Table 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commod 






































: €s for 
October 1935 Compared with October 1934, 1933, and 1929 
[1926—=100.0] 
October|October] cont. [October] cont. ~~ 
; , ctober| Octo cent- ctober| cent- |October cent. 
Commodity groups 1935 | 1934 | age | 1933 | age | i929 ‘. 

change change hange 

Am comamodities.............0.4..-.-.-2-0-0-0-- 80. 5 76.5) +52] 71.2 | +13.1 95.1) 15.4 
Farm “atten keiccbidentmadetabiteanthenmateditid 78. 2 70.6 | +10.8 55.7 | +40.4 | 104.0; —24 
Late iE INE L NA: FT RE IE 85.0! 74814136] 642] +4324] 101.4 18 9 
Hides and leather products._......-..--.--_- 93. 6 83.8 | +11.7 89.0) +5.2] 110.3) -15) 
yo | RR BP ee ee 72.9 70. 3 +3.7 77.1 —5. 4 89. 5 18 § 
Fuel and lighting materials................-- 73. 4 74.6) —1.6 73. 6 —.3 83.1. 11.7 
Metals and metal products. _..............- 86. 5 86. 3 +.2 83.0) +42 99.8) ~133 
CO EEE ee ae 86. 1 85.2} +11 83.9 | +2.6 95.9 10 9 
Chemicals and drugs. .-................-..... 81.1 77.1| +5.2 72.7 | +11.6 94.0 13.7 
House-furnishing goods- --_...--- wow actus 80. 6 81.7 —1.3 81.2 —.7 94.7 14.9 
Miscellaneous commodities... -.............-- 67.5 69.7 | —3.2 65.3 | +3.4 83. 2 18.9 
SE CREED. decbuncddetnencbe < <scscece 77.1 72.1) +6.9 61.8 | +24.8 97.1 20. 6 
Semimanufactured articles. ...............-- 76.3 71.5) +6.7 72.8} +48 94.7 19.4 
Pumisned products... ..ii5. .T................ 82.7 79.2} +44 75.4 | +9.7 94. 2 29 
All commmodaaies other than farm products-- 80. 9 77.6) +4.3 74.41] +8.7 93. 2 39 

All commodities other than farm products 

SR IIE LL IT TE 78.3 78.0 +.4 77.2) +1.4 91.6 14.5 





Weekly Fluctuations 


WHOLESALE commodity prices declined 0.6 percent during the first 
week of October. The following 2 weeks prices strengthened slightly 
and the index advanced to 80.7 percent of the 1926 average. During 
the last week of October and the first week of November, however, 
the tendency was again downward, reaching 79.8 in the week ending 
November 2. Two consecutive increases of 0.4 percent followed and 
for the week ending November 16 the all-commodity index was 80.4. 

Farm-product prices were unstable throughout the 6-week period. 
With the exception of the slight strengthening in the second week of 
October, the general tendency was downward. Average prices of 
grains and livestock and poultry fell sharply during October and con- 
tinued to decline through the week ending November 16. Other farm 
products including cotton, eggs, potatoes, and wool, on the contrary, 
were higher. As a result of higher prices for these items, the farm- 
products group as a whole advanced fractionally during the weeks 
ending November 9 and 16. The index for November 16 was 2 per- 
cent below that for the corresponding week of last month. 

Wholesale prices of foods also moved downward in October and 
early November, although firmer prices were registered for the second 
and third weeks of November. Steady decreases were reported in 
average prices of cereal products and meats. On the other hand, 
dairy products and fruits and vegetables averaged higher. Tie 
current food index, 84.9, is 12.5 percent above the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

The advance in the hides and leather-products group, which begin 
in early spring, continued through the first half of November. Sharp 
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advances in prices of hides, skins, and leather were mainly responsible 
for the rise, although shoes and other leather products also recorded 
minor increases. | 

During the 7-week period—October 5 to November 16, inclusive— 
textile products maintained the gradual upward trend which began 
early in the year. The subgroups of cotton goods, woolen and worsted 
goods, silk and rayon, and other textile products averaged higher. 
Clothing and knit goods showed little or no change. 

Fuel and lighting-material prices receded during the second week of 
October, then strengthened and followed a steady upward course 
throughout the period covered. Higher average prices for coal and 
petroleum products were chiefly responsible for the rise. 

The metals and metal products group showed little variation during 
the 7-week period. The index for the week ending November 16 
(86.3) was at the same level as the first week of October. Toward the 
middle of November, prices of iron and steel, motor vehicles, and non- 
ferrous metals became firmer. Average prices of plumbing and heat- 
ing fixtures were slightly lower. The agricultural implements sub- 
group remained unchanged. 

Wholesale prices of building materials were slightly below the 
level of the first week of October. Brick and tile, paint materials, and 
other building materials averaged lower, and lumber higher. Cement 
and structural steel were unchanged. 

In October, the index for the chemicals and drugs group rose con- 
sistently each week. It then declined 0.2 percent during the week 
ending November 2 and remained at this level during the 2 succeeding 
weeks. 

The house-furnishing goods group recorded a minor advance due to 
higher prices for furmshings. Average prices of furniture were 
stationary. 

Cattle-feed prices advanced between October 5 and October 12, 
then declined steadily the following 5 weeks. Crude-rubber prices 
rose during October and the first week of November, then eased off 
slightly. A minor drop was reported in paper and pulp prices in 
mid-November. 

The large industrial group of “All commodities other than farm 
products and processed foods” advanced to a new high for the year 
with an index of 79.0 on November 16. The net gain over the 7-week 
period was nearly 1 percent. The present index is 2 percent above the 
level of mid-November 1934. 

Table 2 shows index numbers for the main groups of commodities for 
cach week of October; November 2, 9, and 16, 1935; November 17, 
1934; and November 18, 1933. 
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Table 2.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Com 















































Oditie; 

[1926 = 100.0] 
——=!_ 
es Nov. | Nov. | Nov.} Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct v.| Noy 
Commodity groups 16, 9, 2, 26, 19, 12, 5, mae 
1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 + | 1933 
TE IIR sen itsnin 40 05 ~~ anne nn cncons 80.4 | 80.1 | 79.8 | 80.3 | 80.7 | 80.7 | 80.5 | 76:7| 7, 
a, A 77.8 | 77.5 | 77.4 | 78.6 | 79.5 | 80.1] 79.5] 71.5| 5 
Redquenctpteesewnecneweconenenencaswowss 84.9 | 84.1 | 83.8 | 84.8 | 85.6 | 85.7 | 85.3 | 75.5 | 654 
Hides and leather products..................- 95.8 | 95.6 | 95.1 | 95.1 | 94.4 | 93.8 | 92.5 | 84.9) ge: 
Textile products. -...............--.....--.... 73.0} 72.8 | 72.7 | 72.8 | 72.5 | 72.1 | 71.7 | 69.3 | 75:3 
Fuel and lighting materials...._---- ==. 2- 75.6 | 75.5 | 74.3 | 74.3 | 74.2] 74.11 7461 761| 75 
Metals and metal products__._............... 86.3 | 86.2 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 85.8 | 86.3 | 85.3) 9: 
Building materials... _...- 2222222222 2222. 86.0 | 85.7 | 85.6 | 85.9 | 86.2] 86.1] 86.1 | 85.0! x) 
Chemicals and drugs........................- 81.1 | 81.1 | 81.1 | 81.3 | 81.1 | 80.7 | 80.2 | 77.0) 7; 
House-furnishing goods-___............._..... $2.1 | 82.1 | 82.0 | 81.9 | 81.8 | 81.8 | 81.8 | 82.7) 9) 
Miscellaneous commodities... .............. 67.4 | 67.4 | 67.5 | 67.4 | 67.6 | 67.5 | 67.2) 70.6) 654 

All commodities other than farm products 

GF Sn aptcdpaeccuteyeauppasccsemaeaind 78.9 | 78.4 | 78.4 | 78.4) 78.2 | 78.3 | 78. i] 





Wholesale Price Level in October 


Between September and October wholesale commodity prices 
moved moderately lower. The index of all commodities for the 
month stood at 80.5 percent of the 1926 average, a decrease of ().2 
percent in comparison with September. Despite this decline, whole- 
sale prices in October were still about 5 percent above the level of 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Three groups—farm products, foods, and metals and metal prod- 
ucts—accounted for the decrease during the month. Higher levels 
were shown for the remaining seven groups—hides and leather 
products, textile products, fuel and lighting materials, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs, housefurnishing goods, and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 


Table 3 summarizes the changes in wholesale prices during October 
by commodity groups. 


Table 3.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from September to 














October 1935 
Groups Increases | Decreases | No change 
I i Sa a ee 255 80 449 
SE ey ne ee See 44 22 | 
pct amaicniahi es Lbdcetddl hbk bd nhehdicaisibineodeoacedip aheeicniekek 76 31 37 
EE EEE LLL LLL LE ET 23 0 18 
dh dhs padhokhdnapadabvnlicbadbbecednnsuide 49 3 60 
Fuel and _ ET TTT a Ee ll 5 8 
Metals an RE TES VTE RN: FETS Tres 23 7 100 
EE A NR SAT eS 21 13 75 
TST SERIE TET ate a 12 2 79 
LL AAT LLL: LT ETE, 6 3 §2 
RAC SES LAER RE LTRS Se ll 4 37 














The raw-materials group, which includes basic farm products, 
hides and skins, hemp, jute, sisal, crude petroleum, crude rubber, 
scrap steel, and similar commodities, declined 0.3 percent during thie 
month. Although lower than in the previous month the index for 
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‘his group is approximately 7 percent higher than a year ago. The 
jarge group of finished products, including more than 500 manufac- 
tured items, declined 0.5 percent from September to October. This 
decline brought the index to 82.7, which is 4.4 percent above the 
level of October 1934. 

The index for the semimanufactured group—raw sugar, leather, 
ion and steel bars, pig iron, and other similar processed articles— 
rose to 76.3 percent of the 1926 average, a new high for the year. 

An increase of 0.6 percent in the large industrial group of all com- 
modities other than farm products and processed foods placed the 
index at 78.3, the highest point reached this year. All commodities 
other than farm products (nonagricultural commodities) advanced 
fractionally during September and October. 

Market prices of farm products declined 1.6 percent during the 
month, due to sagging prices of livestock and poultry and a minor 
decrease in the subgroup of other farm proaucts including apples, 
milk, and onions. Grains averaged higher, although lower prices 
were reported for barley and oats. Individual farm products for 
which higher prices were reported were corn, rye, wheat, steers, 
sheep, cotton, eggs, lemons, oranges, hay, seeds, potatoes, and wool. 
The index for the group as a whole, 78.2, is 10.8 percent above a 
year ago. 

Wholesale food prices dropped 1.3 percent from September to 
October. Meats followed the trend of livestock prices and declined 
5.6 percent. Fruits and vegetables were 1.5 percent lower. Average 
prices of dairy products, cereal products, and other foods, including 
cocoa beans, coffee, copra, fish, oleo oil, oleomargarine, pepper, 
sugar, tallow, and vegetable oils, on the contrary, were higher. 
Additional individual food items which averaged higher were butter, 
cheese, flour, hominy grits, corn meal, dried fruits, canned vege- 
tables, beef, mutton, and mess pork. Lower prices were shown for 
canned fruits, fresh beef, lamb, veal, cured and fresh pork, poultry, 
lard, salt, and vinegar. The October food index, 85.0, was 13.6 per- 
cent above the corresponding month of last year. 

A fractional decrease was registered by the metals and metal- 
products group due to lower prices for motor vehicles. Nonferrous 
metals were up 3.4 percent, and iron and steel also averaged higher. 
Wholesale prices of agricultural implements and plumbing and heat- 
ing fixtures were steady. 

The hides and leather-products group, with an increase of 3 per- 
cent, advanced to the highest point reached since November 1930. 
Hides and skins were up 11 percent; leather, 4.3 percent; other 
leather products, 0.6 percent; and shoes, 0.5 percent. 

The index for the textile-products group rose to the highest level 


reached this year (72.9) because of pronounced advances in prices of 
31036—35——18 
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cotton goods, knit goods, silk and rayon, and woolen and \ 
goods. The subgroup of other textile products, on the othe: 
was lower. Clothing remained unchanged. 

Chemicals and drugs group advanced to 81.1 percent of the 192¢ 
average. Higher prices were reported for chemicals, drugs and phar. 
maceuticals, and mixed fertilizers. Average prices for fertilize; 
materials were unchanged. 

During October advancing prices were reported for coal, coke, 
electricity, and gas. Petroleum products, however, were lower 
The index for the fuel and lighting-materials group as a whole 
advanced to 73.4. . 

Building materials advanced 0.2 percent to 86.1 percent of the 
1926 average. Decreases in the brick and tile and lumber subgroups 
were more than offset by increases in paint and paint materials and 
other building materials. Average prices of cement and ‘structura| 
steel were stationary. 

Crude rubber prices rose over 8 percent during October. Cattle 
feed was 5.4 percent higher. The subgroup of automobile tires and 
tubes and paper and pulp remained unchanged. 

Influenced by higher prices for furnishings, the index number for 
the house-furnishing-goods group advanced to 80.6. Average prices 
of furniture were stationary. 

The index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities 
for October 1935, compared with September 1935, and with October 
for each of the past 6 years are given in table 4. 
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hand. 









































Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities 
[1926= 100.0] 
Octo- = Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- 
Groups and subgroups ber ber ber ber ber ber ber ber 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 | 1929 
1935 
pS Es ae ee eee 80. 5 80. 7 76. 5 71.2 64. 4 70.3 83.0 95. 1 
ae ti ae) 78.2| 79.5| 70.6| 557} 46.9] 588| 825) 1040 
rt ee Se Le 86. 4 83.5 85.0 58.2 34. 4 44.3 72. 1 99. 1 
Livestock and , Sar Or eee 86. 6 92.0 55.3 45.4 45.0 57.6 2.4 98. 8 
Other farm products.._..........._____. 70.3} 70.4) 75.4] 61.2] 52.1] 64.2] 86.1) 109.0 
RRC Oke A eh cae 85.0 86. 1 74.8 64. 2 60.5 73.3 88.8 101.4 
Butter, cheese, and milk........._______ 77.0; 76.0] 77.1] 66.0] 60.5!] 86.1] 98.5) 106.0 
ea a a a 98.9 96.8 91.0 85.0 64. 1 70. 6 77.7 88. 2 
Fruits and vegetables................... 59.1 | 60.0) 67.6] 62.5] 52.2] 682] 90.6 | 108.4 
| ANNE cei haat. aie SG eR ae 97.1 | 102.9 70.0 51.0 56. 4 71.1 96. 7 106. 4 
ss i aE 81.2 80.8 71.0 64. 4 65. 4 69.7 79. 2 97.3 
Hides and leather products......___.._____. 93.6 90.9 83.8 89.0 72.8 82. 5 96.6 | 110.3 
Boots and *boes.....................-... 98.8 | 98.3) 97.7) 98.9] 84.6] 93.1] 100.3 | 106.) 
I III, 65h oa sin both essere bite, ke 92.9 83.8 59.7 71.2 49. 6 50. 0 83. 6 117.9 
Ra a ar a 86. 6 83. 0 70. 5 83. 2 64.1 80. 7 96.7 114.2 
Other leather products...............__. 85.0 84. 5 85.9 85.1 81.9 | 101.1 | 104.8 106. 4 
Textile pro@mets.........ccsesii.--- cc cee 72.9 71.8 70.3 77.1 55.0 63. 0 74.7 8Y 
SEE ee RI aga 2. 80.8 80.8 79.1 84.8 62. 5 73.9 83.9 89. | 
| SS SEPT TRESS Cae $4.6] 83.2] 86.6] 88.8] 56.2] 59.7] 77.0 8.5 
i ER, Et A IIE ORE ct: 63. 2 61.6 60. 5 74.7 50.9 59. 2 75. 0 5/.0 
ee Re cs, oi nc ekibbs 35.1 32.9 24.8; 32.0; 30.8 41.7 47.0 79. 0 
Woolen and worsted goods.............. 79.1 76.9 | 74.8) 84.5] 56.51 646] 75.0 86. 7 
Other textile products.................. 68.3 | 69.9| 68.5] 75.3] 67.7] 72.4] 80.7 91.9 
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table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities—Continued 


[1926 = 100.0} 












































Octo- os Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- 
Groups and subgroups ber ber ber ber ber ber ber ber 
1935 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
_s 
puel and lighting materials. ---...........-- 73.4 | 73.0) 74.6) 73.6 |) 71.1] 67.8 | 77.6 83. 1 
AOR idbdesctbbbdawan cas sscoubidus 82.5 80. 6 82.0 81.8 88. 7 94.2 89.7 91.2 
Te fa a ee ee 98.0} 96.2] 96.4) 89.8] 81.1] 83.6 | 89.2 92. 0 
Ca. Mi adababescr dd dudodedudéscacsasus 88.8 88.6 85. 6 82.6 76.7 81.5 83.9 84.4 . 
als ocinniinnandudemosenseeh: Ae 87.5 94. 5 92.3 | 104.6 | 102.1 97.3 94.4 
Pt. iid nascsddnnacennien den celee (1) 91.9 96.9 | 100.5 | 104.4 | 100.8 99. 7 93.1 
Petroleum products_................--- 50.1 50.6 | 50.4| 52.7| 47.4 | 39.2) 59.4 70. 8 
Metals and metal products... ._-_- adidas’ 86.5 86. 6 86.3 83. 0 80.3 82.8 87.9 99. 8 
Agricultural implements...............-| 93.7 | 93.7 | 92.0] 83.7 | 847) 85.6] 945 97.6 
oS TS SER ee | 86.8 86. 2 82.4 80. 4 81.7 87.1 94.5 
St a eee | 94.3 94.7 90. 9 92.7 95. 4 96. 3 106. 0 
Nonferrous metals. .-..............-- ..--| 70.9 | 68.6 | 68.1 67.0 | 50.71 54.9] 69.7 104. 6 
Plumbing and heating--................- 71.1 71.1) 68.1) 74.7] 67.5 | 81.6] 83.4) 92.2 
SE SS PRR * 86. 1 85.9 85. 2 83.9 70.7 76.1 86. 3 95.9 
ee 88. 3 88. 8 91.2 84.6 75.3 82.6 87.7 94.0 
0 EE a a ee 95. 5 94.9 93.9 91.2 79. 0 75.1 91.7 85. 6 
a ES es tienen ee dua 82.0 82.1 82.0 84.2 56.6 65. 2 79.8 95. 6 
Paint and paint materials.............-- $1.9 | 80.8 79.4 76. 1 68. 3 77.0 85.4 99.8 
Plumbing and heating_......._- os. a TP 71.1 71.1 68. 1 74.7 67.5 $1.6 83.4 92. 2 
il EE SES cy 92.0 92.0 92.0 86.8 81.7 81.7 81.7 97.0 
Other building materials............-- ..| 90.5) 90.3) 89.3] 87.1 80.0} 82.0} 91.8 97.1 
ye EE eee ce | 80.2 | 77.1 72.7 72.7 75.6 | 86.7 94.0 
i oh anand atinnds aii 88.3 | 86.9) 81.1 78.6 | 79.8 | 79.7 | 90.5 99. 3 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. -_......_... 74.2) 73.8) 73.5) 56.8) 55.9] 61.6 | 67.5 71.4 
CE EEE ae 67.2 67.2 65.7 67.6 63.4 70. 2 83. 6 90. 1 
ee sk alll 67.9 67.8 73.0 68. 3 66. 5 77.2 92.9 97.4 
House-furnishing goods-.-................-..- 80.6 | 80.5} 81.7] 81.2) 73.7) 81.0] 92.1 94.7 
es... hos anbdicobsingniben 84. 2 84.0 84.4 82.8 74.7 79.8 90.9 93.9 
0 SSR ORES ee 76.9 76.9 79.0 79.8 72.8 82. 4 93.4 95. 5 
ET ET SE 67.1 69.7 65. 3 64.1 66. 6 74.7 83. 2 
Automobile tires and tubes...........-. 45.0 45.0 44.7 43. 2 44.6 46.0 50.1 53.9 
a ea et 71.6 67.9 97.6 60. 4 42.7 49.4 89. 6 130. 4 
EES I See 79.7) 79.7 | 82.4] 82.4] 73.4] 80.5] 865.1 88. 7 
SE SES a Eee 26. 0 24.0 28.6 15. 6 7.3 10.2 16.9 40.7 
Other miscellaneous. .................-- 80. 2 80. 0 81.1 78. 6 82.1 86.9 92. 0 99. 7 
SS a oe ee 77.1 77.3 72.1 61.8 54.6 61.5 79.9 97.1 
Semimanufactured articles.................- 76.3 74.4 71.5 72.8 60. 7 65. 2 76.8 94.7 
FR Ds 6 ce ceccnacccccawddpesun es 82.7 83. 1 79. 2 75.4 69. 6 75.1 85. 4 94.2 
All commodities other than farm products..| 80.9 | 80.8 | 77.6 | 74.4| 68.1 | 72.6) 83.1 93. 2 
All commodities other than farm products 
Sad ci wc bcnuricecsatuctabenus 78.3 | 77.8 | 78.0) 77.2| 70.2) 72.9] 82.1 91.6 





! Data not yet available. 






Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups 


InpEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1934, inclusive, by months from October 1934 to 1935, 
inclusive, and by weeks for October 5 through November 16, 1935, 
are shown in table 5. 
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Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100.0) 

















































































Hides Metals House- == 
Farm and > —_ and ei = fur- | M } All 
Period prod- | Foods |leather rod- | light- metal .. and | Bish- =. ~ | COM. 
ucts prod- | P g prod- ing | “De | modi. 
ucts ucts ing nets rials | drugs goods | US | ties 
Ye 
By years: 
OEE 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | jm, 
SRT 99.4] 96.7] 107.7] 956] 88.3] 96.3] 947] 96.8] 97.5] 91.0. g54 
Skeatnccweews< 105.9 | 101.0} 121.4] 95.5) 843] 97.0) 941) 95.6] 95.1) 85.4 6.7 
ees: 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1 90.4; 83.0] 100.5 | 95.4) 94.2] 943) 82. 95,3 
BE dtukconeceuses 88.3 | 90.5 | 100.0) 80.3 | 78.5 | 92.1; 89.9] 89.1) 92.7) 77.7 86, 4 
ee 64.8 | 74.6| 86.1] 66.3) 67.5 | 84.5 | 79.2] 79.3) 84.9) 69.8 73.0/— 
se 48.2} 61.0} 72.9] 54.9) 70.3) 80.2] 71.4] 73.5] 75.1] 644 64.8 I 1926 
siemnidenbageumee 51.4; 60.5; 80.9 | 64.8] 66.3) 79.8) 77.0] 72.6) 75.8] 62.5 65.99 997. 
ES ee 65.3 | 70.5} 86.6] 72.9) 73.3 | 86.9] 86.2) 75.9) 81.5] 69.7 74.9 1928. 
; 1929... 
1934: 1930. . 
October._...- 70.6 | 74.8) 83.8} 70.3) 74.6] 86.3) 85.2) 77.1] 81.7] 69.7 76.59 1931 
November...| 70.8 | 75.1| 84.2] 69.7| 74.4] 86.2] 85.0] 769] 81.3] 70.6) 745MM i99. 
ee “ 72.0} 75.3 | 85.1] 70.0) 73.7] 85.9) 85.1) 77.8} 81.2] 71.0 76.9 1933... 
1935: 
January... 77.6| 79.9| 862] 70.3| 729] 85.8| 84.9| 723] 812] 70.7 75MM tay: 
February...-| 79.1} 82.7| 86.0) 701) 72.5) 85.8| 85.0) 80.4) 80.7) 70.1 79.5 Oct 
March...--.- 78.3] 81.9| 85.4] 69.4] 73.0| 857] 84.9] 81.5] 80.7] 692) 1M No 
jf ae 80.4 | 84.5) 86.3 69.2} 72.8 | 85.9 | 84.6] 81.0] 80.7] 68.7 80,1 _ 
— Ee 80.6 | 841] 88.3) 609.4] 73.1 86.6) 84.8] 81.2] 80.6] 68.7 80.2 De 
June........- 78.3 | 828] 889| 70.1| 742] 86.9) 853] 80.7] 80.5] 684, 15 t 
, ee 77.1} 82.1) 89.3) 70.2) 74.7] 86.4] 85.2] 78.7| 80.4] 67.7 79.4 
August. .-.... 79.3} 84.9) 89.6] 70.9) 741] 866) 85.4) 78.6) 80.5) 67.3 80.5 -_ 
September..._| 79.5 | 86.1 | 90.9) 71.8] 73.0] 866) 85.9] 80.2) 80.5] 67.1 80,7 
October......| 78.2] 85.0) 93.6] 72.9] 73.4] 865} 86.1) 81.1] 80.6) 67.5 80.5 
By weeks: 
Oct, 5, 1935. .-...- 79.5} 85.3 | 92.5] 71.7] 746] 86.3] 86.1) 80.2] 81.8] 67.2 80 
Oct. 12, 1935.....; 80.1} 85.7] 93.8] 72.1] 74.1] 85.8] 86.1 80.7 | 81.8) 67.5) 80 , 
Oct. 19, 1935. .--- 79.5 | 85.6) 94.4] 72.5) 74.2] 85.9] 86.2] 811 81.8] 67.6) 87 | 
Oct. 26, 1935.....| 78.6) 84.8] 95.1 72.8) 74.3) 85.9] 85.9) 81.3] 81.9] 67.4 80,3 
Nov. 2, 1935. ..-- 77.4) 83.8) 95.1) 72.7) 74.3) 85.9] 85.6] 811 82.0] 67.5 79.8 col 
Nov. 9, 1935_..... 77.5 | 84.1] 95.6) 72.8] 75.5] 86.2) 85.7) 811] 821 7.4 80. 1 
Nov. 16, 1935....| 77.8 | 84.9] 95.8) 73.0) 75.6) 863) 860) 81.1) 82.1] 67.4 80.4 Oc 
tal 
. . : nu 
The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 6 for the following 0 
om > . > >. ( 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 10 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 0, 
modities other than those designated as ‘‘Farm products and foods.” B 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
. - al 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of “Al 
om . . ] 
commodities other than farm products and foods.” The list of & ” 
commodities included under the designations of ‘‘Raw materials’, § 7 


‘“‘Semimanufactured articles”, and ‘‘ Finished products” is contained 
in the October 1934 issue of the Wholesale Prices pamphlet. 
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Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of 
Commodities 


[1926 = 100.0] 


















All 







com- com- 
Semi- — — Semi- —_ modi- 
manu- _ | agri- es _ | agri- ties 
Raw | fac- Aa cul- | other Raw — Rha cul- | other 
Year mate- | tured s0d- tural than Month mate- tured od tura) | than 
rials | arti- | ? com- | farm rials prod | com- | farm 
cles | Ut | modi- * arti | wets | modi-| prod- 
ties ucts ces ties ucts 
and and . 





foods 
















 _ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. || 1935: 
96.5 | 94.3) 95.0) 94.6 94. 0 January 76.6) 71.2) 80.8] 78.9 77.7 
=e 99.1 | 94.5] 95.9] 94.8 92.9 February| 77.4] 71.7} 81.5] 79.4 77.4 
ee 97.5 93.9 04.5 93.3 91.6 March. 76. 6 71.8 81.7 79.5 77.3 
ee 8.3] 81.8] 88.0] 85.9 85. 2 pa ar 77.5 | 72.3) 82.3] 79.9 77.2 
~ 65.6 | 69.0] 77.0] 74.6 75.0 reat 77.6 | 73.5] 82.4] 80.0 77.6 
1932. . 55. 1 59.3} 70.3) 68.3 70. 2 June. ..-.- 76.4 | 73.9] 82.2] 80.0 78.0 
1933... - 56.5 | 65.4] 70.5] 69.0 71.2 ade 75.8 =F 82.0) 79.8 78.0 
1994....--..| 68.6 72.8 78.2 76.9 78.4 August... 77.1 73. 83. 0 80. 6 77.9 
1934: Septem 
October..| 72.1] 71.5 | 79.2] 77.6 78.0 ber.....| 77.3 | 744)] 83.1] 80.8 77.8 
Novem- October..| 77.1] 76.3 | 82.7} 80.9 78.3 
ber..0i 72.2) 71.1) 79.3) 77.7 78. 0 
Decem 
a 73. 1 71.0) 79.5] 77.8 78.0 
















































Purchasing Power of the Dollar at Wholesale 





Tue purchasing power of the dollar by groups and subgroups of 
commodities for September and October 1935 in comparison with 
October of the past 6 years is shown in table 7. The figures in this 
table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To illustrate, the index 
number representing the level of all commodities at wholesale in 
October 1935 with average prices for the year 1926 as the base or 
100 is shown to be 80.5. The reciprocal of this index number is 
0.01242 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.242. 

The purchasing power of the dollar in terms of subgroups, groups, 
and special groups of commodities for former periods will be found in 
preceding monthly pamphlets. 













Table 7.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities 












[1926 = $1.000] 

























































Octo- | Se Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- 

Groups and subgroups ber | tem ber ber ber ber ber ber 

1935 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
All commodities..............-..... $1. 242 | $1. 230 | $1. 307 | $1. 404 | $1.553 | $1.422 | $1.205 | $1. 052 
SSS 
Farm products................-.-.-- 1.279 | 1.258] 1.416 | 1.795 | 2132| 1.701 | 1.212 . 962 
a a Ra 1.157 | 1.198 | 1.176] 1.718 | 2907 | 2.257] 1.387 1.009 
Livestock poultry.......... 1.155 | 1.087] 1.808 | 2.203) 2222] 1.736] 1.214 1.012 
Other farm products............ 1.422 | 1.420] 1.326] 1.634| 1.919| 1.558] 1.161 .917 
Dee eeii titi ds dacccecesecccoscee 1.176} 1.161 | 1.337] 1.558] 1.653] 1.364] 1.126 . 986 
Butter, cheese, and milk._...... 1.200 | 1.316] 1.207/| 1.515| 1.653 | 1.161] 1015 . 943 
products................. 1.011 | 1.083 | 1.000| 1.176) 1.560] 1.416] 1.287 1. 134 
Fruits and vegetables........... 1.602 | 1.667| 1.479/| 1.600] L®16/| 1466] 1104 . 923 
BER AAES sic ct.ccvancdéevatbbnook 1.0830 | .972| 1.420| 1.961 | 1.773] 1.406] 1.034 . 937 
a a etiainemmnttiness 1.232 | 1.288| 1.408| 1.553 | 1.520] 1.435 | 1.263 1. 028 
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Table 7.—-Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups 


Subgroups of Commodities—-Continued and 


[1926 = $1.000] 























Octo- Sep- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Ov 
Groups and subgroups ber j|tember| ber ber ber ber | ber in 
1935 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 | 1930 19 ") 
Hides and leather products $1. 068 | $1. 100 | $1,193 | $1. 124 | $1.374 | $1.212 | $1.035 | ay um: 
Boots and shoes 1.012} 1.017] 1.024] LOlL| 1.182] 1.074 . 997 43 
Hides and skins 1. 076 1, 193 1, 675 1, 404 2.016 2. 000 1, 10% 84g 
Leather.._... 1, 155 1. 205 1.418 1, 202 1. 560 1, 239 1. 034 Ro 
Other leather produc ts 1, 176 1, 183 1, 164 1.175 1. 221 . O89 . 954 ga 
Textile products. ........ --| 1.372 | 1.303 1.422] 1.207] 1.818] 1.587] 1.339 ait 
Clothing iondiinin ---| 1.2388] 1.2388] 1.264] 1.179] 1.600] 1.353 | 1.192 | 
Cotten #oo0ds............ aaa 1, 182 1, 202 1, 155 1, 126 1.77 1, 675 1, 200 LO 
Knit goods_...... 1.582 | 1,623 1, 653 1, 339 1.965 | 1.689 1.333 114 
Silk and rayon.... 2. 849 3. 040 4. 032 3. 125 8. 247 2. 398 2. 128 1. Oh 
Woolen and worsted goods 1, 264 1, 300 1, 337 1, 183 1.770 1, 548 1. 333 1] 
Other textile products........ 1. 464 1. 431 1. 460 1, 328 1.477 1, 381 1, 239 1 (RR 
Fuel and lighting materials. -. 1.362 | 1.380) 1.340] 1.350] 1.406] 1.475] 1. 2k9 1% 
Anthracite... Shake 1,212 1, 241 1, 220 1, 222 1, 127 1, 062 1115 1 aor 
Bituminous coal ; 1. 020 1. 040 1, 037 1.114 1, 233 1. 196 1. 121 1. OR 
Coke npews Geni ion 1, 126 1.120 | 1.168 1, 211 1. 304 1. 227 1, 192 1. 188 
Electricity. eden des péae (1) 1.143 | 1.058 1, OR3 . 056 . 979 1, 028 1, O50 
RE ee ae Oe: () 1. O88 1. 032 . 995 . 958 . 992 1. 003 1.074 
Petroleum produc ee ee 1. 996 1. 976 1, 984 1.898 | 2.110 | 2.551 1, 684 1. 412 
Metals and metal products. . .... 1, 156 1, 155 1. 159 1. 205 1, 245 1, 208 1, 138 1. 002 
Agricultural implements 1, 067 1, 067 1, O87 1, 195 1, 181 1, 168 1. 058 1.0 
i... .duscemesebument 1, 151 1, 152 1. 160 1, 214 1, 244 1, 224 1. 148 1. O58 
Motor vehicles 1, 076 1, 060 1, 056 1, 100 1.079 1, 048 1. 038 43 
Nonferrous metals. ............ 1410 | 1.458 | 1.468] 1.493 | 1.972) 1.821 1, 435 Vie 
Plumbing and menting penssugnes 1.406 | 1.406} 1.468 | 1.330] 1.481 | 1.2256] 1.190 rr 
Building materials aibheddets 1, 161 1. 164 1.174 1, 192 1.414 1,314 1. 159 1.04 
ES ER 1. 133 1, 126 1. 096 1. 182 1, 328 1,211 1. 140 (4 
Cement...... qdiinebehaiid aesd 1. 047 1. 054 1, 065 1. 006 1, 266 1, 332 1. 09) 6s 
Lumber. sehaual ce 1, 218 1. 220 1, 188 1. 767 1. 534 1, 253 1.04 
Paint and paint materials...... 1, 221 1, 238 1. 259 1,314 1,464 1, 209 1, 171 1. Of 
Plumbing and heating.......... 1. 406 1, 406 1. 468 1, 339 1. 481 1, 225 1. 196 1, Of 
ORI. ¢ cn cnnncosesvaces 1, 087 1, 087 1, O87 1, 152 1, 224 1, 224 1, 224 09 
Other building materials + oceania 1. 105 1, 107 1. 120 1, 148 1, 250 1, 220 1, ORD 1, O84 
Chemicals and drugs............... 1.283 | 1.247! 1.207 | 1.376! 1.376] 1.323 | 1.153 1. 064 
Chemicals. al 1, 133 1. 151 1, 233 1.272 | 1, 253 1, 255 1. 105 0) 
Drugs and pharmaceutic als... 1, 348 1. 355 1. 361 1. 761 1, 789 1, 623 1,481 10] 
Fertilizer materials. . en aeeeee| 1, 488 1, 488 1, 622 1.479 1, 577 1,425 1, 196 ( 
Mixed fertilizers ited | 1.473 1,475 1, 370 1. 464 1. 504 1, 205 1. 076 ( 
House-furnishing goods.............| 1,241 1, 242 1, 224 1, 232 1, 357 1, 235 1. O86 On 
—— pL TE RE 1, 188 1, 190 1, 185 1,208 | 1.339 1, 253 1. 100 1. Of 
ES PET ye 1, 300 1, 300 1, 266 1, 253 1, 374 1,214 1, 071 (4 
Miscellaneous... .. 1.481 1, 490 1,435 1.531 | 1.5 1, 502 1, 339 ( 
Automobile tires and tabes. 2.222 | 2.222 | 2.2387 | 2.315 2.242 | 2.174 1, 906 § 
UN eae eddie 1, 397 1,473 1. 025 1, 656 2. 342 2. 024 l. ae if 
PODS ONG DUID~ 200.00 ccesccces- 1.255 | 1.255 | 1.214 1. 214 1.362 | 1.242) 1.17 27 
Rubber, crude..... ATE teh “| gisae | 4.167 | 3.497 | 6.410 | 18.609 | 9.804 | 5.917 | 157 
Other miscellaneous............| 1.247 | 1.250 | 1.283 | 1.272] 1.218 | 1.181 | 1.087 003 
Sy lee aaa 1. 207 1, 204 1, 387 1, 618 1, 832 1, 626 1, 252 1, 030 
Semimanufactured articles... ...... 1311 | 1.344} 1.300) 1.374) 1.647] 1.534) 1,302 | = 1. 05 
Finished products. .............- 1, 209 1, 203 1, 263 1, 326 1, 437 1, 382 1,171 1, 06 
All commodities other than farm | 
products. ..... | 1.236 | 1.288 | 1.280) 1.344) 1.468) 1.377) 1.208) 1.078 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods................| 1.277 | 1.2865 | 1,282 | 1.205 | 1.425 1.872] 1.218 1. 092 














1 Data not yet available. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing 10 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn, 10 
certain countries being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, 10 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 


of ar 
{jon 

years 
Table 


Count! 


Comp' 


Base | 


Com! 


2. 457 
1, 003 
1, 080 
1. O56 
1, 062 


1. 073 


' ‘ 
1, O92 
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of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
ion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the 
sears 1926-34, inclusive, and by months since January 1933. 


table 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries 











y Sereny Australia} Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada China 


Bureau . ; Domin- National 
Bureau of Federal | Ministry | General General 


ion . Tariff 
. Statis- | of Labor | Statis- Statis- . 
Computing agency-..| of Labor | Census ” Soe ‘ Bureau . Commis- 
om Statistics} and tical jand Social] tical tical 


- of sion, 
Statistics Bureau | Welfare | Bureau Statistics Bureau Shanghal 





January- 


‘ April ‘ ‘ 
1926 June 1914 1926 1926 


(100) 1914 (100) (100) 
(100) (100) 





47 (Paper) | (Gold) ™ (Paper) | (Silver) 
125 55 Te 1553 
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1 Revised for commodities since January 1934. * Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States 






























































: : . nd ; 
Foreign Countries—Continued 7 
Country. -.-.-.--.-- ps aan = — Finland | France pa India | Italy | Japan Jugo- 
Slavia 
Denton a Gonteed General pee Depart- Bank of! \ 
ureau | cal De- | Bureau | Statisti-| Statisti-; ment, | Riccardo Ol; Na. 
Computing agency-) or sta. | part- | of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu-| ete.* | Bachi Japan, | tional 
tistics | ment | tistics reau reau | Calcutta Okio | Bank 
July 1913 1926 1913 1913 July 1913 October | 1996 
Bese period......... 1914(100)} (100) | (100) | (100) | (100) |i9is¢ioo)} (100) |1900(100), (ion 
(Gold) (Paper) (Paper) - 
Commodities_....-.- 69 118 120 126 400 72 140 56 5 
REE OE 3944.0 163 100 695 134. 4 148 602. 0 236. 7 100. 0 
UR A 3 968. 0 153 101 642 137.6 148 495. 3 224.6) 103.4 
Bch heute cedintttien 3 969. 0 153 102 645 140. 0 145 461.6 226.1 | 106.2 
(a ale 3913.0 150 98 627 | 137.2 141] 445.3] 219.8| 006 
i ntetudnssmmiaall 118. 6 130 90 554 | 124.6 116} 383.0] 181.0! 66 
) 107. 5 114 84 502 110.9 96 | 328.4 153.0 | 729 
SABE ESeSD 99. 5 117 90 427 96. 5 91 303. 7 161. 1 65,2 
EE Saas 96. 3 125 89 398 93. 3 87 279. 5 179. 5 | 64.4 
i nsisipanitieniigminionnd 83. 9 132 90 376 98. 4 89 273.0 177.6 | 63.2 
1983 | 
RDO ET 96. 6 117 90 411 91.0 88 292. 0 185. 0 | 67. 6 
February... ......-.. 96. 3 124 89 404 91.2 86 286. 3 179.6 | 68.4 
Se ncuidnapemetiodl 95. 5 123 89 390 91.1 82 281.3 177.4 67.0 
| ll i ele a, 94.6 122 &S 387 90. 7 84 279. 1 176, 2 | 66.3 
See 96. 3 123 88 383 91.9 87 278.8 176.8 64.9 
a ll 98. 3 123 89 403 92. 9 89 281.2 179. 6 66. 1 
enter aas 98. 3 125 90 401 93. 9 91 278.9 182. 1 | 63.7 
(Ril iain RE: 97.4 126 90 397 94.2 89 278. 3 180. 0 60. 4 
September. ._...... 96. 5 128 90 397 94.9 88 275.8 182. 4 | 60.7 
ile eae 96. 2 127 90 397 95.7 88 274.1 180. 4 | 61.5 
November. ........ 95. 7 128 90 403 96. 0 88 272.9 178. 7 63.1 
Sita een 95. 0 129 89 407 96. 2 89 275.3 175. 5 62.3 
1984 
Jamuary............ 94.6 130 90 405 96.3 90 275.7 175. 5 62.9 
February. -.......-- 94.3 131 90 400 96. 2 89 274. 6 177.5 63.6 
hl lia ee 481.1 129 90 394 95.9 88 275. 2 176. 9 63,3 
RR SR 480.8 128 89 387 95.8 89 273.1 176.9 63.0 
EE indies ee 480.2 128 89 381 96. 2 90 272.6 176. 2 64.1 
A Se ipiegigiat 480.5 128 89 379 97.2 90 272. 2 174. 5 65. 6 
I gE $85.1 129 89 374 98. 9 RY 269.8 174. 1 62.8 
BE ntidntn tive ae * 83.9 134 90 371 100. 1 89 271.4 176. 9 61.1 
September. ._.....-. 484.0 135 90 365 100. 4 R9 269. 9 179. 2 63. 2 
October............ 483.8 135 90 357 101.0 KY 271.8 181.8 63. 6 
November.........; ‘842 136 90 356 101, 2 AS 274.1 181. 1 62.7 
December-_.......-- 484.2 135 90 344 101.0 88 275.9 181. 1 62.3 
1985 
January............ 484.5 135 90 350 101.1 04 277.2 181.5 64.5 
February. ......-..- 485.1 135 Wo 343 100.9 90 278. 4 184. 1 63.9 
March. ..........-.. 485.3 132 90 335 100.7 87 288. 3 183. 5 63. 0 
ag Mie AREER Se 484.9 132 90 336 100. 8 &8 296. 1 182. 3 62.9 
i ntcsosdupenetinee 485.7 131 90 340 100.8 91 302.3 182. 4 64.0 
[0 486.1 136 90 330 101, 2 91 307.8 180. 2 63.9 
i ateeiickdiahindeactiieitiitin 488.0 131 90 322 101.8 91 310.1 180, 2 63.3 
(REHM SED 486.0 134 90 330 102. 4 89 322. 9 182. 9 64.8 
September. ._...... 485.9 136 91 333 102.3 | ee 188. 9 67.8 
Fs revised. 
ew gold parity. 
5 Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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table 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, 
July 15, 1935 


HE COST of living in the larger cities of the United -States 

increased 1.9 percent in the 4-month period from November 
15, 1934, to March 15, 1935, but decreased one-tenth of 1 percent in 
the following 4-month period from March 15 to July 15. The Bureau’ 
index of the cost of goods purchased by the families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers for March 15, 1935, was 140.4, and 140.2 
for July 15, 1935, based on costs in 1913 as 100.0, while for November 
15, 1934, the index was 137.8. The survey upon which these figures 
are based covers 32 cities, each with a population of over 50,000 
persons, scattered throughout the United States. 

The index numbers present changes in the cost of goods purchased 
by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers from time to 
time in the 32 cities surveyed. They do not measure differences in 
the cost of these goods from city to city. 

There are serious technical obstacles in the way of determining the 
cost of the same level of living from one part of the country to another. 
Differences in climate and custom make it difficult to determine what 
goods must be included in the budgets which would provide the same 
level of living in, for example, New Orleans and Boston. Even if such 
budgets were established, there would remain the problem of pricing 
goods of identical quality in different communities. Most consumers’ 
goods are not graded according to standard specificaticns, and even 
store buyers are frequently ignorant of the technical description of the 
goods they buy and sell. The Bureau has varied the type of goods 
priced from city to city to meet the purchasing habits of moderate- 
income families in the separate cities. In any one city the kind and 
quality of goods priced are held constant from year to year insofar as 
possible. Since 1921, when the indexes were first computed in their 
present form, certain changes in the list of goods priced have been 
made as a result of fundamental changes in consumer-purchasing 
habits, but comparisons from one pricing period to another are based 
on the cost of goods of identical kind and quality. 
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The indexes for the various cities may be used to indicate compara- 
ive rate of change in the cost of goods purchased by families of wage 
sarners and lower-salaried workers, even though conclusions as to 
jiferences in comparative cost in dollars between cities are invalid. 
For example, the July 15, 1935, index of the cost ot ali items purchased 
by this group in Birmingham was 74.1 as compared with 100 in 
1923-25; that for Washington 85.6, showing that costs for moderate- 
income families have declined considerably more in the decade in the 
frst city than in the second. 

The indexes are constructed by pricing, from time to time, a list of 
the goods most important in the spending of the families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers as shown by the Bureau’s study of 
the expenditures of 12,096 families in 1917-19. In the construction 
of the index, price changes are weighted according to the importance 
of these items in family spending, as shown by the 1917-19 study. 
A new study, now under way, will furnish weights which more nearly 
approximate present-day consumption. 

Certain methodological revisions have been made which are incor- 
porated in the indexes which follow. (A description of the methods 
used in these revisions appeared in an article in the Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1935, p. 819.) Food prices were taken from 
retail-price quotations secured in 51 cities. For the year 1935 they 
cover 84 articles of food instead of 42 asin the past. These quotations 
were obtained from a representative number of grocers, meat dealers, 
bakers, and dairymen in each city. Fuel and light prices, including 
gas, electricity, coal, and other fuel and light items, were obtained by 
mail from regular correspondents. All other prices were secured in 
32 cities by personal visits of representatives of the Bureau. 

Prices of men’s and boys’ clothing were secured on 31 articles. 
The principal articles were suits, overcoats, hats, caps, overalls, shoes, 
rubbers, repair of shoes, underwear, and furnishings. Prices of 
women’s and girls’ clothing were taken on 37 articles, including coats, 
dresses, shoes, rubbers, repair of shoes, kimonos, hosiery, under- 
clothing, and yard goods used in making dresses and aprons. 

The number of dwellings for which rent data were secured varied 
from 400 in Mobile to 2,500 in New York City. 

The furniture and house-furnishing articles on which prices were 
obtained included living-room furniture, dining-room and bedroom 
suites, rugs, linoleum, household linens, bedding, sewing machines, 
stoves, brooms, refrigerators, and kitchen tables. 

The miscellaneous group of items included transportation costs, 
motion pictures, newspapers, medical and dental services, hospital 
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care, spectacles, laundry, cleaning supplies, barber seivice, toile 
articles and preparations, telephone rates for residential servico, ap; 
tobacco products. 

For each of the items included in the clothing, house-furnishing 
goods, and the miscellaneous groups, at least 4 quotations were 
secured in each city except in New York City where at least 5 quo. 
tations were obtained. Wherever possible, more quotations were 
secured and used. For items such as street-car fares, telephone rates, 
and newspapers, 4 quotations were not always possible. 


Changes from November 15, 1934, to March 15, 1935 


In THE 4-month period from November 15, 1934, to March 15, 
1935, increases in the total cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers took place in all cities. 

Food costs, which rose by 6 percent on the average in the large 
cities of the United States, showed larger increases than any other 
group of commodities, increasing as much as 11.1 percent in Chicago, 
and approximately 10 percent in Indianapolis, Detroit, and Cincinnati. 

Clothing costs for the 32 cities combined showed a slight increase, 
though in the majority of cities small decreases occurred. There was 
a net increase in clothing costs in 9 of the 32 cities. In Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, substantial increases were indicated. In connection 
with this rise and the large rise in food costs in these two Ohio cities, 
it should be remembered that the Ohio sales tax became effective 
during the period. The greatest decline shown was in Washington, 
D. C., where clothing prices fell by 1.7 percent. 

Average rentai costs for the 32 cities combined declined slightly, 
the decrease being less than two-tenths of*1 percent. The change 
was very slight in most cities, the greatest decline being 1.2 percent 
in San Francisco. Ten of the 32 cities showed increases, with Detroit 
showing by far the greatest rise, 3.3 percent. No other city showed 
as much as a 2-percent increase. ? 

Sharp declines in fuel and light costs were shown in Atlanta and 
Baltimore—the first, because of a drop in gas prices, and the second, 
because of a drop in coal prices. In general, increases in these items 
in certain cities were offset by declines in other cities, the net change 
for the country as a whole being an advance of three-tenths of | 
percent. 

On the average, both the house-furnishings and miscellaneous 
groups showed slight increases, but 16 cities showed slight declines 
in the cost of miscellaneous items. 

Percentage changes in costs from November 15, 1934, to March 
15, 1935, are shown in table 1 for the various groups of items, by 
cities and for all the reporting cities combined. 
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Table t.—Percentage Change from November 15, 1934, to March 15, 1935, in 


“ole Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 




















































































» and i 
ae All Fuel | Sie” | misoel- 
is} ung Geographical area and city seams Food | Clothing; Rent ftant nishing laneous 
Were steel 
ee 
| Quo- average: 32 large cities of the 
were Vnited States......--.-.-.-- +1.9} +60] 402) -02] +403) +07 +0.1 
rs England 
eS, ED  tellcensercss-no-seseoe- 44.1] 441 -.8 -6| -.7 ait 
Portland, Maine........... +.3 +2. —1.4 —1.0 —.4 -.3 (2) 
Middle Atlantic: 
a +2.1 +8.4 1,1 —.2 -.1 +1.0 (') 
Mew Witt wncascsscn +1.8 +4.4 +1.4 —.6 +.9 +1.5 +.9 ° 
Philadelphia... ..-...--.--- +10} +443] —1L5 =.7 +.4 +.1 ae 
a we ceecereees eee ind ee a +4 =-$) @ | +22 +3 
CTADTON ... o<2------------- . i, -, -, -, . 
N15, MiB tast North Central: 
ee 43.7| +111] 417 4.1] 411 +.2 -1 
mers Cincinnati.....----------- 43.4) 49.7) +30 —.2| 423] +423 —.5 
Cleveland......--.-------- 43.2| 489] +26 =.3 +8} +29 +1.3 
Detetiiiness+<---.---2.2- 4+3.2| +10.0 —6| +33] @ -.7 +.4 
| Indianapolis_..........---- 43.2} +10.3 -—8| @ 3 +.1 +1.4 
arge West North Central: 
Kansas City...........-... 415| 449] @ -. +.2 +.2 — 
ther Minneapolis........------- +2.1 47.6! (i) (2) —.4 —.4 -.3 
. tet uendcns 425| +7.3 +.2 —.4| 438] 414) @ 
ago, South Atlantic: 
, a 4+1.6| +469 -.9 +4] 53 —.2 | +.2 
nati. I nncnenentens +1.3 +5.8 —.5 —.8 —5.4 +.8 (1) 
aie Jacksonville......-.--.---. +9) +3.5 -.1 +.8 +.5|) +12 -.5 
pase, itiems........-- 41.2} 461 —\4 -7| @ ~.5 ~.$ 
Richmond.....--....------ +1.5| +49 -.7 -.6| @ 42.1 +.2 
Was i Ti eaaeee +.8 +4.9 —.5 —.4 —L1 +1.1 —.9 
mall Washington, D. C.......-- 41.6) 467) 17 +.5 -4| @ -1.6 
tion Qs Bimingham.............. +2) +41 =-3). +231...-Ral .—23 —2.6 
100 @ = =>—©Memphiis...............-.- +.9 +4.8 +.2 +.4 +.2 —1.4 —1.3 
a en. ees +1.5| +64 -.3 ~.9 =. 6 -.2 =4 
i _’ i Houston........--...----.- 4+1.2| 43.7 2) |. +b8 +.6 4.1 ~.3 
lve Bi = =© New Orleans. ..........--- +1.3 +7.3 —.8 —11 +1.5 +1.6 —3.2 
ton. fy Mountaim: Denver-.---------- 427) 481) +12 =—.6)| LS). +12 +.5 
’ By Los Angeles............... 41.7| +52 +.2 +2} @ +1.5 +.5 
cn +1.6| 43.4 =i +.6 #2) +23 +1.5 
tly San Francisco............. +.4 +2.8 —.3 —1,2 +.4 +1.6 —1.0 
UY, GE | QM ephbcscccccecccccse +1.6 +6.3 —.3 —.2 —.6 +,2 +.3 
nge 
. Pa 1 Change of less than 0.05 percent. 1 No change. 
ee Changes from March 15, 1935, to July 15, 1935 
VEC 
In THE following 4-month period, from March 15 to July 15, 1935, 
al the index of living costs remained virtually unchanged. Rises in the 
- average costs of foodstuffs, house-furnishing goods, and in rents 
said were offset by declines in fuel and light, clothing, and miscellaneous 
in items. As a result, the all-items index showed a decline of one-tenth 
ry of 1 percent over this period. 


The index for the United States, based on costs in 1913 as 100.0, 
was 140.2 on July 15, as compared with 140.4 on March 15, 1935. 


I 

er As compared with June 1934 the index was up by 2.7 percent. It 
was 8.0 percent above June 1933 and 17.7 percent below June 1930. 

-" In all groups of items, with the exception of fuel and light, the 

by changes reported from March 15 to July 15, 1935, were small. This 


was true both of the increases in food, rent, and house-furnishing 
goods, and of the decreases in clothing and miscellaneous items, each 
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of which amounted to less than 1 percent. Fuel and light co 
the other hand, showed a substantial decline, due largely to se 
decreases in the price of fuel. 

Food costs, which showed an increase in each of the reporting cities 
between November 15, 1934, and March 15, 1935, showed an increase 
in only 20 cities out of the 32 between March 15 and July 15. Typ 
greatest increase occurred in Baltimore, where the advance was 4 () 
percent. Portland, Maine, and Jacksonville, Fla., registered aq_ 
vances of 3.8 percent. The greatest decline occurred in Houstoy 
where food costs decreased 3.6 percent. There were also slicht 
declines in New York City and in Chicago. All other cities in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central- aregs 
showed increasing food costs during the period. The reporting cities 
in the Pacific area showed declines in total food costs. 

Changes in clothing costs were of minor significance. They were 
less than 1 percent in all cities except Seattle, where an increase of 
2.2 percent occurred, due primarily to a sales tax imposed since 
May 1. 

Net changes in rent costs were also slight. In many cities new 
lease contracts have been made at higher levels than those prevailing 
last March, with a resultant increase in the average rent paid by 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers. In only two cities, however, 
did average rents paid by this group increase more than 1 percent 
during the 4-month period. These were Detroit, where an increase 
of 4.0 percent occurred, and Chicago, where there was a rise of 
1.2 percent. The increase in rent costs in Detroit continues the move- 
ment noted in March when Detroit was the only one of the 32 cities 
to show a substantial increase over the previous 4 months. The 
recent advance in rent levels in Detroit has not, however, been great 
enough to compensate for the declines which have occurred in that 
city since December 1929. The index of rent costs for Detroit for 
July 15, 1935, was 44 percent lower than it was in December 1929. 

Fuel and light costs decreased in each of the 32 cities except Mem- 
phis and Seattle. These two cities showed negligible increases. 
In most cities the decrease was due to the seasonal drop in the price 
of coal. In Cincinnati, where a decrease of 18.5 percent was shown, 
the drop was attributable to a decline in the rates charged for natural 
gas, as well as to a drop in coal prices. 

Similarly, prices of house-furnishing goods showed little variation, 
on the average. Increases were reported in 18 cities, but the changes 
were small. Changes in the cost of miscellaneous goods and services 
were minor, with a slight net decline. 
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Percentage changes in costs from March 15 to July 15, 1935, are 
shown in table 2 for the various groups of items, by cities and for the 
reporting cities combined. 


Table 2.—Percentage Change from March 15, 1935, to July 15, 1935, in the Cost 
of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 


















































House- : 
Geographical area and city | Allitems| Food | Clothing| Rent | * wend furnish- ——— 
B ing goods | *#2e0us 
average: Larger cities of the 7 
United States. -...-.-.-....- —0.1 +0.7 —0.2 +0.3 —4.9 +0.3 —0.2 
New England: 
a —.2 +1.5 —.6 —.3 —8.0 (1) —.2 
Portland, Maine. .-....._- +.7 +3.8 —.5 —.6 —4.7 | —.3 (1) 
Middle Atlantic: 

SES EE an +.5 +2.8 +.2 +.1 —2.6 —.7 —.2 
New York....-.- pid eet andes —.7 —.1 —.3 —.2 —5.5 | i.3 —.9 
Philadelphia. .-..........-. (1) +2.1 —.1 (1) —10.9 | +.5 +.4 
Pittsburgh... ........- ci +.1 —.7 +.1 —.8 | +.1 +.3 
NE éa +.3 +2. 4 +.1 —1.0 —7.6 —.1 +.4 

East North Central: 
GE  dedcnewcceccscce —.3 ! —1.5 +.3 ! +1.2 —1.5 +.9 +.3 
ee —1.3 +.5 —.6 +.1 —18.5 —1.9 (1) 
Se +.1 +1.3 —.8 +.5 —.8 —2.0 —.3 
| ee +1.1 +2.8 —.5 +4.0 —2.4 +.9 —.4 
ES —.2 +1.8 +.1 +.6 —4.7 +1.2 —1.7 
West North Central: 
ET —1.1 —1.5 —.1 —.7 —1.9 —.6 —1.1 
Minneapolis_............-- +.2 +2.5 —.4 () —4.0 —.6 —.3 
hin Dindiduidaeawe +.2 +2.7 —.4 —.4 —9.7 +1.4 (2) 
South Atlantic: | 
Ee —.1 +.1 —.2 +.8 | —5.3 +.2 +.4 
Baltimore -_-....- sntieaiimend +.7 +4.0/ () () | =—89 +.4 —.3 
PEE Gabbcncccccsou +1.0 +3.8 +.4 (*) —1.5 (2) +.1 
Sa —.5 —.8 (*) () —4.4 +.2 (2) 
Ea oe ' —.3 —.2 —.4 —.2 —2.8 +.1 +.3 
SS +.3 +1.3 —.4 +.1 —2.8 +.1 +.9 
ee wal +.3 +1.4 —.3 +.2 —5.0 +1.5 +.2 
East South Central: 
Se +.7 +-2.6 —.4 +.1 —4.5 —.1 +.6 
ES —1.2 —2.8 —.7 (‘) +.2 —.6 —1.1 
aa iain —.6 —.9 —.l —.5 —2.6 6 —.3 
West South Central: 
we —1.2 —3.6 —.5 +.3 —2.9 —.1 +.1 
TE —.1 +.7 (') —.3 —2.2 +.2 —.6 
Mountain: Denver.........--- (1) +.4 —.4 +.4 —.2 +1.0 —.6 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles. .---- a —.5 —2.5 +.1 +.2 —.2 +1.3 +.3 
Portland, Oreg_.........-- +.1 —.4 +.1 +.8 —1.5 —.5 +.5 
San Francisco. ..........-- —1l1 —2.8 +.1 —.2 (‘) +.5 —.7 
EE EE +.1 —2.1 +2. 2 +.3 +.6 +1.7 +.6 
| 












1 Change less than 0.05 percent. 2 No change. 


Percentage changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers from peak and from low points to July 15, 
1935, are presented in table 3. The index for the larger cities of the 
United States combined reached a low point in June 1933, when it 
stood at 129.8, as compared with 100.0 in 1913. The index for July 
15, 1935, was 140.2 on this base. June 1920 was the high point in 
this index, at which time the all-items index reached 211.3, as com- 
pared with 100.0 in 1913. The highest point reached since 1920 was 
in December 1925, when the index was 181.3 (1913=100.0). 
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Table 3.—Percentage Change in the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 




















: z a arne 
and Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods “ 
Pinon, ae Percentage 
: : ecrease from ecrease from | incre:se fro 
Geographical area and city June 1920 to | December 1925] Jun: 1a; 
July 15, 1935 | to July 15, 1935) July 15, 1935 
Average: 32 large cities of the United States___... Sueee= 33. 7 22.7 8.0 
New England: =a 
8 EE a a ee 32.2 21.5 7.9 
I gs ae 22.1 17.4 4 
Middle Atlantic: ‘ 
ns EES ES ee: See 32.3 21.6 19 
SET [iit innancandnstwtepacnnmihcdbecunenoaniions 29.8 20.7 6.3 
REF EEE EN eee Ene ie i 32.3 23. 6 73 
SE nticsadétnsccpapscbibesamwockibescses 34.2 24. 3 * 
OE ES RS eS ere ee 32. 5 22.5 84 
East North Central ' 
SD in ceasnsncrnsecccecccecceccccensansccccoecce 35. 0 27.1 7.4 
SE birithtinengaccensescceshesasinnageorccaces 33.1 20. 0 7.3 
SE icndcccuspotietecnecusessoansietntsbbencents 32. 5 20. 6 83 
ht tientnvellttasesddhthkreoegunneinanoadnag 40.8 26.9 14.3 
SRT Lee ee ee a 38. 2 23.8 7.9 
West North Central 
i. dbdineidhnenabepoanbackabeootnesosisdé 39. 2 22.3 5.3 
lS EE IS “aa aes: 33. 5 20.8 99 
Pt Avcdhetdubidcctitiqubecasapbantbbesecoihiel 34. 6 22. 1 8.6 
South Atlantic: 

i hinaticlpthenctedbonndnspedtitindinnanednins 40. 2 24.7 9,8 
LEE Se EEE LS AS SS ae oe 30. 0 19. 1 8.7 
EE cntitdoticonncbntecastsbancecteesstnnte 36.7 27.1 10.3 
ERE AT: TE AL SR a 36. 2 19. 2 10.0 
RAE oe ee ees eee 34.4 21.5 9.2 
SE SL ES SEE a 38. 0 22.6 7.5 
Wash RSS RSL Rae fh ee oe 30. 2 17.5 9.5 

East South Central: 
EEE TE ee ee |) ee eee 41.6 28.8 10.2 
sa RE I, EES ED a aa C.-T 36. 4 23.4 7.4 
ES SSS OE OSE, PE eS eee 35. 9 22.0 9.1 
West South Central: 
AEE Pe Eee Sr ee renee Se 36. 6 23.6 9.4 
ne  nwadat 30.1 19.7 8.7 
EEE ES SE St Sa 35. 2 20.7 9.0 
Pacific: 
ES Ee oY RRR Se Sn ae 32. 5 25.3 6.7 
EE EERE sae ko EY 38. 2 21.7 8.5 
SS SE ee 2 VE ee 29. 6 19.3 6.0 
a lt ELAR OE EES: eee AEE 34.5 19.7 5.4 














Changes from 1913 to July 15, 1935 


Revised indexes of the average cost of goods purchased by the 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the larger cities 
of the United States combined, from 1913 to July 15, 1935, are pre- 
sented in table 4, by groups of items. Because of the revision referred 
to, these figures differ in many instances from those previously 
published. 

Data for all pricing periods are included in this table in order that 
complete series as revised may be presented in one publication. 


table 4. 
Salar! 
to Ju 
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table 4.—Indexes of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities of the United States Combined, 1913 
to July 15, 1935 ! 


—— 








Index numbers (1913= 100.0) 





All items Clothing} Rent | Fysland ane oa 





—_ =-> 


100. 0 


101.0 
101.0 
108. 4 
124.1 
146.0 
144.2 
153. 1 
169. 3 
192.0 
182. 2 
181.6 
183. 4 
178. 1 
177.2 
186. 6 
189.0 
187.7 
182.7 
184. 8 
187.2 
185.0 
180.8 
183. 1 
184.3 
181.4 
196. 0 
185. 2 
191.4 
184.8 
187.0 
181. 6 
185. 3 
180. 2 
184. 2 
178. 1 
182. 2 
174.2 
177.0 
165. 0 
166. 9 
157.8 
‘ \ 167.3 
June 1934 . 162.9 
November 15, 1934 : 119.1 ' 165. 4 
March 15, 1935 126.3 . 101.8 165. 9 
July 15, 1935 140. 2 127.1 139. 6 102. 1 157.8 
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107.4 
113.3 
140. 5 
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| Details by cities may be obtained from the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Indexes on 1923-25 Base 
A tw indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 





lower-salaried workers with average costs in 1923-25 as a base 
are presented in table 5 for July 15, 1935.' This period was chosen 
pecause Of the fact that other indexes, frequently used in conjunction 
with the cost-of-living index (notably the Bureau’s index of employ- 
ment and pay rolls and the indexes of industrial production published 
by the Federal Reserve Board) have been prepared on this base. 
More or less consistent declines are shown in all cities since the years 
1923-25. 

Compared with the base period 1923-25, the index of the cost of all 
goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers was 80.4 
on July 15, 1935, 80.5 on March 15, 1935, and 79.0 on November 15, 
1934. 

The indexes for the larger cities of the United States combined 
show that food costs declined more rapidly than other costs from 1923- 
25 up to December 1932. They have increased since that date and 
on July 15, 1935, the indexes of clothing, rent, and house-furnishing 
goods on the 1923-25 base were lower than the index of food costs. 
On that date the index of rent costs was lower than that of any other 
group. 

All the indexes for rents in separate cities for July 15, 1935, were 
below 80, on the 1923-25 base, with the exception of Washington, 
D. C., where the index was 84.4. The figures for Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, and Detroit all showed rent costs less than half as great as 
in 1923-25. 

The cost of miscellaneous commodities showed little change. 
The July 15, 1935, indexes for this group of goods fluctuated between 
89.7 in Detroit and 103.4 in Baltimore, but most of the cities showed 
slight declines since 1923-25. 


' Details for previous dates may be obtained from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lowe,. 
Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities, July 15, 1935! 


{Average 1923-25= 100.0] 

















House- | 
Geographical area and city | Allitems| Food | Clothing) Rent | PUgiimd) furnish: | Misce 
aneous 
goods ™ 
Average: 32 large cities of the 
United States. .............. 80. 4 80. 2 77.8 62.7 85. 2 76. 2 | 96.7 
New England: mc: + 
a SEES ee 82.7 77.7 82.8 76. 2 81.4 76. 2 | 98, 5 
Portland, Maine_..__..__. 85. 2 80.3 80.3 77.2 84.2 84.9 | 103, 3 
Middle Atlantic: 
ET ae 82.0 81.4 75.9 64.3 98. 1 79. 0 | 98,8 
New York................- 83. 1 80. 8 78.2 75.3 86. 9 73.5 |- 973 
Philadelphia. --..........-.- 80. 4 82.0 73. 6 65. 2 76. 1 75.1 | 95.7 
SN Bde oon 79.1 78. 1 76. 1 60.9 98. 4 75.3 96.3 
Biss concegmocecccese 82.1 77.6 79.5 73.5 76. 1 83. 4 98.5 
East North Central: 
SE cndddnccccsegcecces 76. 0 80. 5 72.0 50. 4 87.8 69. 0 98. 8 
0 sa 84.0 83. 6 76.7 72.8 88. 1 81.3 98.5 
EE RE EE 81.4 80.3 78.8 57.2 98. 9 73.3 102.3 
DA JLL...£o dub nes oceania 75. 1 81.0 77.6 49.9 79.6 76.3 89,7 
Indianapolis... ............ 78.8 78.9 74.3 56.0 85.7 80. 1 93,0 
West North Cen 
OS aa 79.5 80.3 75.9 57.7 81.0 73. 6 06. 
Minneapolis.._..........-- 81.5 86.3 76. 4 62.7 89. 4 78.4 93. 
St. Leah See Cae 81.6 85. 8 77.6 54.9 82. 5 81.5 100. 
South Atlantic 
ll ie cana oeainibub 78.3 76.8 80. 4 56.4 68. 2 85. 1 92.6 
Baltimore. ................ 84.5 85.1 78. 7 70. 1 79. 4 74.6 103. 4 
Jacksonville............... 78. 6 76.8 78. 6 54.0 89. 5 78. 6 91.2 
CRRA Sas FO 83. 5 78.7 84.1 62.8 80. 4 80.9 103.0 
Sse 82.7 75.3 83.0 68. 6 79. 2 86.8 99.7 
(“IE a 80.3 79.1 81.2 58.6 80. 4 81.6 95.6 
Was satin Asn ieateeteied 85. 6 83.7 76.3 84.4 82.8 79.6 97.3 
East South tral 
Deena... ........... 74.1 72.5 82.0 44.0 77.7 74.0 | 92.1 
Sheers 78.6 76. 6 83.0 53.2 86.8 82.6 | 94.4 
a aS 81.7 75.0 86. 4 62.7 70.0 80. 6 99.8 
West South Central: 
hs PES 78.3 74.8 73.0 63. 8 72.0 80. 2 95.6 
New Orleans. ............- 81.9 84.0 75.6 70.9 76.9 81.5 90.4 
we RIE 81.2 86. 1 76.1 55. 6 78.0 83.3 97.0 
ic: 
Los Angeles.._.... a 75.0 72.8 81.0 44.4 102. 9 73.9 91.7 
Portland, Oreg_.........-- 738.8 77.3 77.5 51.5 81.1 76.9 98.0 
San Francisco............- 83.4 80. 0 85. 6 69.9 82.2 78. 4 97.4 
Seattle. ............... £..d 82.3 78. 5 83.7 60.9 92.0 84.1 96.3 


























| 


! Details by cities for previous dates may be obtained from the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Revision of Methods 


THE revised procedure used in calculating the all-items indexes 
(explained in an article which appeared in the September 1935 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review) involves the computation of dollar 
aggregates for each date for which the indexes are calculated. These 
aggregates are based on group expenditures by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in 1917-19 and the group indexes of the cost of goods 
at retail. Aggregate costs so computed for each group of items are 
added together, and from the totals so obtained the all-items indexes 
are calculated. 

Formerly, the all-items indexes were computed by weighting the 
percentage change from the base period for food, clothing, rent, fuel 
and light, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous items by the 
percentages which these groups represented in the total expenditures 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 1917-19. The weighted 
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percentage change was added algebraically to 100 to give the cost of 
ving index. This method gives the same results as weighting the 
group indexes by these percentages. 

The effect of the revised method of weighting (the “aggregative’”’ 
method) is the same as if the group indexes for each item were 
multiplied by the percentage distribution of costs in the base period of 
the index. ‘The following table shows the percentage distribution of 
actual expenditures by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 
larger cities of the country in 1917-19, and of the average cost of 
equivalent goods in 1913 and in 1923-25. Differences between these 
three columns result from the fact that there have been striking varia- 
tions in the rate at which costs of food, clothing, rent, fuel and light, 
house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous items have changed 
since 1913. 


Table 6.—Percentage Distribution of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers i in the United States 



















































Groups In 1913 In 1917-19 In 1923-25 

Food... + 34.8 38. 2 31.6 
— 13.7 16. 6 14.1 
ee eR 21.2 13.4 19.8 
Fuel and light_. : . here | 5.6 5.3 6.0 
House-fu: ng “goods nie 4.0 5.1 4.8 
Miscellaneous items. -- -- ; oa nieieas 20.7 21.3 23.7 

All items... Pp CER! a ae | 100. 0 99.9 100. 0 











Cost of Living in the United States and in Si ation 
Countries 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and certain 

foreign countries for June and December 1932, 1933, 1934, and 
March and July 1935 is shown in the following table. In cases where 
data for July 1935 are not available, the latest information is given 
and the month noted. The number of countries included varies 
according to the available information. 

A general index and index numbers for the individual groups of 
items are presented for all countries shown with the exception of 
Australia, Ireland, Jugoslavia, the Netherlands, Peru, and South 
Africa. Four countries publish a general index and an index number 
for food only. 

Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because of 
differences in the base periods, in the number and kind of articles in- 
cluded, and the number of localities represented. There are also 
very radical differences in the method of the construction and calcu- 
lation of the indexes. 

The trend in the general cost of living and for the groups of food, 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countries for which such in- 
formation is published in original sources, is shown in table 7. 
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Table 7.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the nited Table 
States and Certain Foreign Countries 
; Austra- Czecho- | 
United Austria ; China O- | We 
CP iicon sdscaine lia (30 * | Belgium | Canada ’ . | slovakia. | Estonia, royntr’ 
States towns) Vienna Shanghai Prague’ | Tallin Coun 
| 
Food, 
facl ant Food | 
uel an 0 
Food, Food, > Food, | . om 
a r dechine clothing, | clothing,| Food, eons, clothing, | Food, clude 
Commodities | pose. rent, | {wel and | fuel and | clothing, | “jjont fuel and | ‘thing, 
included. .........- an light, light, |fuel,rent,) “8"" light, | {el and 
furnish- | miscel- rent t dries | _rent, light 
ing goods,| laneous cas Fens, =| SURG! misce- | Tent, |’. — 
miscel- sundries '| sundries laneous |SU2dries +)", et 
laneous 
(revised) Comp" 
Ministry 
Bureau | Federal Domin- | National 
Bureau 4: | Of Labor ; Bureay mens, i 
Computing agency - -| of Labor —— — and — — — Office of Jot static 
Statistics L Social eau 0 /om- Statistics tie . 
Statistics | Bureau Welfare Statistics | mission ICs Base | 
| ee 
os 1923-27 jJuly 1914 i we 100 | July 19141... , 
Base period.........- 1913=100} “21900 | 100 |!913=100 |1926=100 |1926—100 | “LY, 49° |1913=10 Genes 
19 
General: 
1932—June.._-...-- 138. 9 3835 109 179. 7 81.0 121.3 103. 6 95 19 
December-. 133. 5 3811 107 187.9 79. 5 108. 0 103. 8 Rg 
1933—June-.---_--- 129.8 3803 106 177.2 77.0 105. 4 102. 7 85 If 
December. 134. 6 3 805 106 183. 3 77.9 102. 6 99. 6 90) 
1934—June.....-.- 136. 5 3818 105 168. 5 78. 0 98. 5 84.7 88 Food 
mber.. 4137.8 3820 105 174. 5 78.9 110. 82.7 85 li 
1985—March.-_..- 140. 4 3824 104 164.7 78.8 104.8 83.3 87 
r ROSS 140. 2 3 827 105 174.8 78.8 105. 2 85. 5 87 1! 
1932—June-_-..-_..- 107. 2 803 113 143.8 62.1 107.3 101.4 0) } 
December-. 102. 6 759 109 156. 9 64.0 84. 5 102. 3 75 
1933—June-.._..-- 102.8 759 106 143. 4 62.2 84.1 98. 8 74 1 
SB 110.0 769 104 153. 6 66. 6 79.8 92.7 79 
1934—June.-.-.-_-.- 116.1 777 102 134.0 67.6 75. 4 79. 6 77 Clot 
December... 4119.1 794 100 144.0 69.3 90. 4 75.8 72 ] 
1935—March...-- 126. 3 795 98 130. 8 69. 5 85. 7 76.7 76 
/ Ses 127.1 § 805 102 143.8 69.3 90.3 83. 5 76 | 
Clothing: 
1#932—June--_...-- Sa 162 236. 1 71.9 98.3 100. 5 141 
December... gg SBR ee 162 231.9 69. 2 92.0 96. 1 136 
1933—June-._.-...- Ae 159 225. 2 66. 1 89. 5 95.4 120 
mber-- Se Te adhe dosed 157 222. 3 69. 2 87.4 95. 4 134 
1934—June-__.._.. ED Bit cetundaiti 157 215.9 70. 1 83.4 81.0 129 Fue 
mber.. 4» ff eee 157 212.0 71.0 82.7 82. 1 129 
1935—March..._. | 157 206. 6 70.3 80. 7 83.0 128 
» _. SESE Yt ASAE 157 214.1 69. 9 77.9 83.0 131 
Fuel and light: 
1932—June-.-_...- Se 104 173.8 90. 9 131.7 117.5 65 
mber.. LL ERE 105 177.0 89.3 128.7 117.4 64 
1933—June_-.-....- oR RE. 105 164. 9 87.6 115.9 114.7 57 
mber.. tg Se: 112 161.7 87.2 114.4 114.7 60 
1934—June-_-...-.- yy RR 109 151.7 87.2 101. 2 95. 6 60 Re 
al , «= | Sara 109 149. 6 88.4 113.7 96. 2 62 
1935—March._-_-_- pp CAE 109 149. 8 88. 7 123.3 96. 2 54 
Rent ES A | Ss 109 155.0 84.7 101.8 93. 7 56 
ent: 
1932—June_.....- Sf See 28 398. 5 93.9 107.3 54.4 144 
December... 2 Rees 28 397.5 90. 0 108. 8 54.4 135 
1933—June--.--...-. | eee 28 394. 8 84.0 109. 8 54.9 120 
mber-- LA 28 393. 1 80. 4 110. 2 54.9 114 
1934—June......- OS Pe 29 392. 2 79.7 110.3 45.7 li2 
“ . ¢ eae 31 391.2 80.3 111.4 45.7 112 a 
1935—March..--.  ) ee 31 389. 8 80. 3 111.4 45.7 112 
Pe éanccéu BOUTS Vo ssoceckie 31 391.6 81.4 111.4 45.7 112 
1 In schillings. ’ Saastes. § June. 
§ Gold. 4 November. 
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table 7-—Index Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United 
States and Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 
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India, 
Bombay Ireland 
Food, 
Food, | clothing, 
clothing, fuel and 
fuel and light 
light, gat, 
rent dries 
pers 
Labor | Mento 
Industry 
Industry ond Com- 
merce 
July July 
1914= 1913-14= 
100 100 
107 3159 
110 3155 
104 3148 
98 3156 
95 3149 
99 3 157 
98 3153 
101 3151 
99 3144 
103 3135 
95 3126 
88 3140 
85 3129 
90 3143 
89 3 136 
93 3132 
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Table 7.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the Uniteg 


States and Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 
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Nether- 
lands, New Peru, South Switzer- | \nited 
Country-.......---.- Amster- | Zealand | NOTW8Y | Lima Africa Sweden land | King. 
dam | dom 
Food 
Food, Food, , Food, | Fy 
Food, | “lothing, | clothing,| Food, F an Sone, clothing, clothing 
Commodities includ- | .i) Com. | fuel, fuel, | clothing, | jignt light fuel, | fuel,” 
ed ES ——— j light, light, rent. ° & ° light, | li 7} F 
modities rent, rent, | ‘ght, 
oe rent, sundries sundries taxation, rent, | rent, 
sundries | sundries sundries | 5U24dries | sundries 
Bureau By oad Central | Office of yy Board of | Federal | .,. 
Computing agency-..-| of Sta- tistics Statisti- | Investi- aad Social Labor | cinistry 
tistics Office | Cal Office} gations | gr itictics| Welfare | Office | ° “abor 
1911-13= | 1926-30= | July 1914 1914= | July 1914} June 1914 July i914 
SN Trt 100 ~=| 1,000 | =100 |1%!3=100) ‘j900 |" =100 | = ” 00 
General: 
1932—June-_---.-_.- 140.9 3 839 149 152 1,179 3157 138 | 142 
December 140. 2 3 806 148 150 1, 146 3156 134 | 143 
1933—June__..... 137.4 3 796 147 149 1, 148 4153 131 | 136 
December 142. 5 3 800 146 148 1,174 3154 131 | 143 
1934—June......-. 139. 9 3812 148 151 1, 164 3153 129 | 138 
Deceinber 138. 8 3810 149 150 1, 157 3 155 129 | 144 
1935— March... -- 136. 7 3 826 149 152 1. 157 3155 127 14] 
r SEES 135. 8 3 833 151 152 1, 156 3156 128 143 
1932—June-.-.-_-.- 119. 2 778 133 144 963 3125 125 123 
December - 119.2 713 132 137 926 3125 120 125 
1933—June__.--_-.- 116. 5 723 130 138 989 3119 116 114 
December 128.3 751 129 140 1, 050 3123 117 126 
1934—Jumne-_-_-_-_-.. 123.1 778 132 149 1,041 3120 115 117 
December - 122.3 792 134 146 1, 021 3125 114 127 
1935—March_.-.- 118.3 819 135 148 1,024 3126 112 122 
ee 117.6 5 836 140 147 1,019 3129 115 126 
Clothing: 
1932—June._.....}.......... 3 826 144 Bee Babnt cuando 3 168 127 190 
December .|_......... 3784 143 _ {| “Sees 3 167 122 188 
Se Sey 3821 142 Bee scs..4.i... 3163 117 185 
December -!.........- 3 823 143 ae 3 163 115 185 
See See 2 3 833 144 BOO Biibnbeccoce 3 165 115 188 
December -|..----- h4< 3834 144 7 ees 3 167 115 188 
1935—March._...}........-.- 3831 144 _ fs oe 3 167 115 188 
EE ERR AE 3 828 143 SEO Didebw ides. 3 167 114 188 
Fuel and light: 
ee ae sh... ..<.J- 3978 | ee ees 3149 121 170 
December -.|_.......-- 3 954 of SS 1 ee 3144 121 173 
CO ee 3894 _ aes es eo 3139 118 168 
December .|........-- 3 849 Dt Dudih anndetiitbedesdca 3136 119 170 
3004-4. . ....1..-....... 3 856 Ff eer ees oe ee 2 3 136 116 168 
December -|........-- 3 835 2 Peas eee 3136 116 170 
1935—March.....|.........- 3 837 gf eee a ee So 3137 115 173 
ES See 3 872 DP B.. ttisaboceiitphnteede 3137 113 168 
Rent: 
1962- Jumeu......}.......... 3816 172 BS hsb dted. 3 206 187 154 
December _| .......-- 3795 172  _ | Teese 3 206 187 155 
EES RE 2 3 768 172 BOD Ecdnt.c004- 3 2u2 184 156 
December |.......-..- 3761 168 | rae & 3 202 184 156 
1934—Jume._._....|.......... 3758 168 | are 2 3202 182 156 
December. |......-.-- 3756 166 |} aes 3201 182 156 
1935—March.....|........--. 3766 166 SG eae 3198 182 156 
| Ey SSS 3766 166 £88 Iiniwdoteda 3198 180 158 
3 Quarter. 5 June. 
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Family-Budget Survey in Japan, 1933-34 





HE average actual monthly income from work and other sources 
for households of salaried employees and wage earners in Japan 
was 90.35 yen,' according to an inquiry made from September 1933 
to August 1934. The average actual monthly expenditures of these 
families were 78.91 yen, of which 34.13 percent was expended for food 
and drink, 17.42 percent for lodging, 4.87 percent for fuel and light, 
12.36 percent for clothing, and 31.22 percent for miscellaneous items, 
leaving a surplus of 11.44 yen. More detailed statistics from the - 
report of this survey are published in the Résumé Statistique de 
Empire du Japon issued by the Japanese General Statistical Bureau, 
which is the source of the following table. 














Income and Expenditures of Households of Salaried Employees and Wage 
Earners in Japan, by Income Groups, September 1933 to August 1934 







Amount 


[Yen at par=about 50 cents in United States currency. Average exchange rate for years 1933 and 1934, 25.6 
and 29.7 cents, respectively] 




















































































Average monthly income of— 
Item — Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
8TOUPS) ty nder | 50 but | 60 but | 70 but | 80 but | 90 but | Over 
50 yen | under | under | under | under | under |100 yen 
60 yen | 7C yen | 80 yen | 90 yen |100 yen 
Average number of persons per household...| 4.10 | 3.74) 3.90 | 3.85 | 408 | 4.08 |) 4.23 4.19 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen 

Se iennticncacdvecesthoctagaabiel 90.35 | 43.54 | 56.90 | 65.36 | 75.02 | 84.83 | 95.11 | 115. 66 

ES ee _..-| 83.03 | 40.24 | 53.32 | 60.65 | 69.87 | 78.62 | 88.40 | 104.53 

From other sources.....................| 7.32 | 3.30 | 3.58 4.71 5.15 | 6.2) 6.71 11.13 

Actual expenditures - -.......-. Se Se 78.91 | 44.87 | 52.86 | 60.08 | 67.02 | 74.95 | 82.96 97. 92 

Food and drink............__.._.._...__.] 26.93 | 20.15 | 21.81 | 23.21 | 24.27 | 26.14 | 28.55 30. 41 

In wineind cinta gh ose 8.52) 7.48 | 8.41 | 8.21 | 852| 8.39 | 8.82 8. 61 

te le ag RN hE BRR 9. 98 7.79 8. 05 8. 55 8. 89 9.81 | 10.74 11. 21 

eee 5. 95 3. 83 4.13 4.91 5. 09 5. 65 6.44 7. 06 

Meals outside of home. .......------ 2.48 | 1.05| 1.22] 1.54 177 | 220) 2.55 3. 53 

By a ep eee ss ee ee 13. 75 7. 63 9.50 | 10.94 | 11.96 | 13.13 | 14. 59 16. 57 

SE ins, openco acanaaemaiirbih 3. 84 3.17 3.19 3. 43 3. 56 3. 66 3. 92 4.34 

C ede cocegninswienlindinnd 9. 75 3. 72 5. 76 6. 35 7. 96 9.19 | 10.47 12. 80 

le a Me al ae NE 24.64 | 10.20 | 12.60 | 16.15 | 19.27 | 22.83 | 25.43 | 33.80 
Sanitation and hygiene, education, 

EI eS IR RS 5. 78 5. 08 6. 48 7. 08 8. 62 9. 67 12.13 
tall . 62 .19 . 38 . 43 . 50 . 58 . 62 . 83 
Culture, amusements, travel-_.------ §.32 | 1.41 | 2.54| 3.43 | 4.27| 497| 5.12 7. 45 
| TE ae SE 9.37 | 2.81) 445 | 5.69 7.25/ 8.53) 9.85 | 13.16 
lS a oa . 01 15 12 ou .13 .17 2 

Surplus (income over expenses) . .........--- 11.44 )}11.33 | 404) 5.28) 8.00| 9.88 | 12.15 17.74 














' Deficit. 


| Yen at par=about 50 cents in United States currency. Exchange rate for calendar years 1933 and 
1934, 25.6 and 29.7 cents, respectively. 
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Income and Expenditures of Households of Salaried Employees and Wage 


Earners in Japan, by Income Groups, September 1933 to August 1934 —Con. 


Percent 








Average monthly income of— 





Over | Over 

80 but | 90 but | Over 
under | under |100 yen 
Myen|100yen| ~ 





Actual income 
From work 
From other sources 
Actual expenditures 
Food and drink 
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100.00 | 100. 09 
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7.05 | 9.69 
100.00 | 100.00 
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100. 00 
90. 38 
9. 62 
100. 00 
31. 06 
8.79 
11. 45 
7. 21 
3. 6] 
16, 92 
4. 43 
13. 07 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





British Conference on Empire Migration ' 


NCREASED employment throughout the British Empire by means 
of organized migration, supervised and financed by the State, was 

the objective of an Empire Migration Conference held at Newcastle- 
on-T'yne in September. The conference was attended by representa- 
tives of five overseas Dominions, and of the social welfare, trade- 
union, and empire-settlement movements in Great Britain. 

The conference drew up a memorandum to be presented to the Gov- 
ernment which outlines the general policy and program decided upon. 
The immediate objective is declared to be: 

The establishment of an Empire Migration and Settlement Authority, charged 
with responsibility and statutory authority by the Government of Great Britain, 
and recognized by the Dominions, to carry out a program of voluntary Empire 
migration adequately financed and properly supervised. 

The plan in general contemplates increasing population in estab- 
lished areas, and developing new areas and opening them to pioneer 
settlement. The second type of development calls for public works, 
such as harbors and canals, river improvements, irrigation projects, 
power plants, and communications, as well as clearing of the land and 
the construction of dwellings and other necessary facilities. 

The position was taken that migration is an Empire investment, 
and that, as such, capital expenditures should be met by the Govern- 
ment and grants-in-aid made to the individual emigrants. Emphasis 
was placed upon the need for careful study and planning before the 
enterprises were actually undertaken and upon the necessity of placing 
them,.when organized, in the hands of experienced men. 

In addition to the outline of policy, which was unanimously adopted, 
the conference concurred in the following resolutions: 

1. That the conference is of opinion that organized migration, with adequate 
finance, and properly supervised settlement overseas, would lead to an increase 
of employment both in the United Kingdom and in many parts of the overseas 


Dominions. 
2. That the conference calls on the Government to take immediate action to 


formulate, with the assistance of Dominion representatives, and to put into 
operation plans which will ensure the speedy commencement of a great voluntary 
emigration movement. 

At the adjournment of the 2-day conference, a permanent standing 
committee was created, with headquarters at Newcastle, composed of 
one representative from each of the Dominions and from each of the 
organizations in attendance at the initial gathering. 


1 Based on reports by Paul C. Squire, American consul, Newcastle-on-Tyne, dated Oct. 3, 1935. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


ARKANSAS.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Eleventh biennial report, 1932 193) 
Little Rock [19342]. 38 pp. . 
Average earnings per day, weekly rates of pay, and average weekly pay checks 
in various industries are included in the statistics presented in this report. | 
table giving annual pay rolls shows a percentage increase of 27.4 from 19:33 to 
1934 for all the industrial and commercial groups listed. Only 6 of the 42 groups 
covered showed a decline in pay roll; among the 36 remaining groups the increases 


ranged from 1.9 percent in hotels and restaurants to 124 percent for automobile 
bodies. 


—— Emergency Relief Administration. A review of work relief activities jy 
Arkansas, April 1, 1934, to July 1, 1935. Little Rock, 1935. 152 jyp., 
maps, charts, plans, illus. 

A report on the work done in the State with relief funds. It contains a chapter 
on the Dyess Colony, a subsistence homestead project for 600 families. 


INnDIANA.—Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. Federal Emer- 
gency Education Division. Recreation manual and suggestions for recreation 
programs. Indianapolis [1935?|. 52 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 

Outlines the essentials of a recreation program, giving emphasis to the type 
of leadership needed and the method of development of creative features such 
as music and the drama, physical activities, social life, and special programs for 

Halloween, Christmas, and other holidays. 


—— Industrial Board. Annual report, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1/3). 
[Indianapolis, 1934?| 49 pp. 

Contains reports of the departments of compensation, factory and building 
inspection, boiler inspection, and women and children. Statistics of the com- 
pensation department show that 17,813 industrial accidents, including 104 
fatalities, were reported during the year. Compensation benefits in cases closed 
during the year amounted to $1,906,445. 


lowa.—Planning Board. Committee on Health and Housing. Federal, State, 
and local agencies concerned with housing in Iowa. Ames, 1935. 12 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 


Information on the agencies concerned with housing, their purposes and 
genera! programs. 


Committee on Population and Social Trends. The Iowa community- 
its program, with special reference to recreation and leisure-time activitics. 
[Des Moines? ], 1934. 33 pp., map, charts. (Mimeographed.) 
An analysis of the needs and facilities of lowa communities with a suggested 
program for recreational and leisure-time activities. 


Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. The scope and developmen! of 
workmen’s compensation laws. Topeka, 1934. 13 pp. 
Summarizes the model law on workmen’s compensation issued by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation and shows the scope of workmen’s compensation 
laws in the various States. 


Labor Department. Annual report, for the year ending December 3'!, 
1934. Topeka, 1935. 98 pp., charts, folders. 

This review of the department’s activities includes statistics on industrial 
accidents, employment and pay rolls, unemployment, employment offices and 


their work, retail prices, factory and mine inspection, and the collection of wage 
claims, in Kansas. 
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kentucKY.—Emergency Relief Administration. Unemployment relief in Ken- 
tucky, by Mrs. Robert Kutak. (Frankfort, 1934?]| 8 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Marne.—Emergency Relief Administration. Reviewing the E. R. A. in Maine. 
[Augusta, 1935.| 34 pp., map, charts, illus. 
Reviews rural rehabilitation, fishermen’s relief, transient relief, civilian con- 
grvation work, women’s work, and social-service work, and describes some of the 
projects included in the work-relief program. 


MassACHUSETTS.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report, for 
the year ending November 30, 1934. Boston [19352]. 186 pp. 

The reports of the several divisions of the department of labor and industries, 
given in this volume, present information on industrial accidents, safety measures, 
gecupational diseases, conciliation and arbitration, operations under the mini- 
mum-wage law, employment and unemployment, work of public employment 
offices, Wages, and cost of living. 

MipwaAUKEE (Wis.). Board of School Directors. Street Trades Department. 
Annual report, July 1, 1934-July 1, 1935. Milwaukee, 1935. 45 pp., 
maps, charts. (Mimeographed.) 

Contains a report of the year’s activities in enforcing street trade laws, and a 
report on newsboys’ clubs. 


New JerseY.—Department of Banking and Insurance. Annual report, for the 
year ending December 31, 1934. Trenton, 1935. 129 pp. 

One section of the report covers 35 credit unions chartered in the State and 

shows for each the loans outstanding, assets and liabilities, and receipts and 


disbursements for the year. 


—— Emergency Relief Administration. Bibliography: Social case work, with 
particular emphasis on unemployment relief, ee principally articles in 
The Family from October 1932 through July 1934. (Trenton, 1934?] 21 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Among the subjects covered are budgets and nutrition, the family, child wel- 
fare, housing, mental hygiene, social insurance, social backgrounds, unemploy- 


ment, and social planning. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Report of the Industrial Commissioner to the 
Hotel and Restaurant Wage Board. Appendixes A-I. New York, 1935. 2 
vols. 


—— Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. Work relief projects o 
the public works type in the State of New York—an estimate of their wort 
and of the effectiveness of their management and prosecution. lbany, 1935. 
108 pp. 


—— Planning Board. A progress report to the National Resources Board on the 
making of a State plan for New York, March 1 to September 1, 1934. Albany 
[1935?|. Various paging, charts, maps. (Mimeographed.) 

Includes sections on housing, distribution of population, part-time farming, 
rural land planning, provision for recreation, and the public-works program. 


—— Temporary pars roa Relief Administration. Administration of public 
unemployment relief in New York State, its scope, accomplishments, and cost, 
April | 1, 1984—March 31, 1935. Albany, 1935. 37 pp., charts. 

OKLAHOMA.—Industrial Commission. Report covering the period from January 1, 


1934, to December 31, 1934. [Oklahoma City], 1935. 32 pp. 
Monthly statistical statements of industrial-injury cases, classified as to nature 






































of injury, dis of claims, amount of compensation, and medical awards. A 
su for the calendar year shows that 21,196 notices of injury were filed with 
the éammaiesion, and that awards on 9,073 cases amounted to $1,704,077.42. 





PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Public Instruction. A program of self-analysis 


and job guidance for adults, 1934-1935. Harrisburg, 1935. 15 pp. : 
stresses the principle that the individual’s problem of securing 


employment calls for sustained personal effort in self-analysis, occupational 
analysis, self-improvement, and systematic opportunity seeking. 
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PurrtTo Rico.—Departamento del Trabajo. Negociado de la Mujer y «| Nig 
en la Industria. Informes sobre las condiciones generales de la indusiriq de 
trenes de lavado en Puerto Rico durante el afio fiscal 1933-34 y sobre la ini ustrig 
de la aguja en Puerto Rico en su aspecto del trabajo a domicilio y bazares ahe 
fiscal 1933-34. San Juan, 1935. 656 pp. — 

An investigation of working conditions of. women in laundries and in the sewiy 
trades (homework) in Puerto Rico during the fiscal year 1933-34, with recom 
mendations for betterment of conditions. 


Department of Labor. Bulletin No. 6: A report dealing with labor statistics 
cost of living, housing conditions, and craftsmanship of workers in Puerto Rico 
for the fiscal year 1933-1934, by Artemio P. Rodriguez. San Juan, 1935 

121 pp., illus. (In English.) 
Data on housing conditions from this report are published in this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 


Ruope Istanp.—Commission to Investigate Problems of the Cotton Textile 
Industry. Report. Providence, 1935. 13 pp. 


WasHINGTON.—Emergency Relief Administration. Publication No. 1: Publi, 
relief in Washington, 1853-1933, by Marion Hathway and John A. Rademaker. 
Olympia, 1934. 111 pp. 

Discussion of the statutory provisions for poor relief, mothers’ pensions, indigent 
soldiers’ relief, old-age pensions, and relief of the indigent blind, and data oy 

expenditures for each of these types of relief, 1853 to 1933. 


Unitep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Labor. 
Labor Disputes Act: Hearings (74th Cong., 1st sess.), March and April 1935, on 
H. R. 6288. Washington, 1935. 367 pp. 


Committee on the District of Columbia. Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Affairs. Rent commission: Hearings (74th Cong., 1st sess.) on I. R. 
8809. Washington, 1935. 162 pp. 


Statements in support of and in opposition to a rent commission for the District 
of Columbia. 











Committee on Ways and Means. Extension of National Indus- 
trial meneneny Sate Report No. 1115, to accompany S. J. Res. 113 (74th Cong., 
1st sess.). ashington, 1935. 7 pp. 
Sets forth the proposed amendments to title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. he title is reproduced in full and the minority views of the 
committee are given. 





Bituminous coal conservation bill of 1985: Report No. 1800, 
to accompany H. R. 9100 (74th Cong., 1st sess.). ashington, 1935. 61 pp. 


-_--- Stabilization of bituminous coal mining industry: Hearings 
(74th Cong., 1st sess.) before a subcommittee, June 1935, on H. R. 8479. 
Washington, 1935. 661 pp. 

Statements presented to the committee in support of and in opposition to the 
proposed legislation for stabilization of the bituminous coal industry. 


Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Slum and low-ren! 
public housing: Hearings (74th Cong., 1st sess.), June 4-7, 1935, on S. 2392, 
a bill to promote the public health, safety, and welfare by providing for the elimi- 
nation of insanitary and dangerous tam conditions, to relieve congested 
areas, to aid in the construction and supervision of low-rental dwelling accommo- 
dations, and to further recovery through the employment of labor and materials. 
Washington, 1935. 226 pp., charts, folders. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. R. 282: 
Material and labor costs involved in the construction of a large apartment 
building, by Bernard H. Topkis. Washington, 1985. 11 pp. (Reprint from 
Sept 19385 Monthly Labor Review.) 


= Serial No. R. 283: Cost of accidents to railroad employees, 1932, 
by Otto S. Beyer and Edwin M. Fitch. Washington, 19385. 7 pp. (Reprint 
from September 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 284: Wages and hours of labor in the pipe-line 
branch of the petroleum industry. Washington, 19385. 11 pp. (Reprint 
from September 1985 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Uxirep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial 
No. R. 285: Federal Social Security Act, August 19385. Washington, 1935. 
12 pp. (Reprint from September 19385 Monthly Labor Review.) 

_— —— —— Serial No. R. 286: Status of State legislation in regard to Federal 

Social Security Act. Washington, 1935. 2 pp. (Reprint from September 

1985 Monthly Labor Review.) 


_—. —— Division of Labor Standards. Some important features of occupational 
disease legislation. Washington, August 1935. 8 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 1385: The commercialization of the 

home through industrial homework. Washington, 1935.. 49 pp., map, illus. 

A popular treatment of the extent and undermining effécts of industrial home- 
work. 
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Reading list of references on household employment. Washington, 
September 1935. 19 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 885: Engineering 
frctors in the ventilation of metal mines, by G. E. McElroy. Washington, 1936. 
196 pp., charts, folders, llus. 


Office of Education. Vocational Division. Civilian Conservation 
Corps Vocational Series: No. 1, A manual for instructors in Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps; No. 2, Automobile repairing; No. 3, Automotive elec- 
tricity; No. 4, Carpentry; No. 5, Concrete construction; No. 6, Cooking; No. 7, 
Conservation of natural resources; No. 8, Forestry; No. 9, House wiring; No. 10, 
Elementary masonry and bricklaying; No. 11, Mechanical drawing; No. 12, 
Photography; No. 18, Radio servicing; No. 14, Soil conservation; No. 145, 
Plane surveying. Washington, 1935. (Various paging.} 

These 15 pamphlets present outlines of instruction for educational advisers and 
instructors in Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 


—— Information Service. Services of the Federal Government to home owners and 
tenants. Washington, 1935. 36 pp. 

In addition to outlining the activities of Federal Government agencies in the 
housing field, including improvement of home platining' and building, the pam- 
phlet lists such publications of these agencies as may be of assistance to home 
owners, tenants, and builders in choosing construction materials and equipment. 


—— Social Security Board. Actuarial factors in State unemployment compensa- 
tion plans (based upon standards of the suggested unemployment compensation 
bill). Washington, September 1935. 13 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


The estimates of coverage and cost of State unemployment compensation 
systems made in this pamphlet are discussed in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


—— —— The Federal-State program for unemployment compensation (revised). 
Washington, October 1, 1935. 8 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AMSTERDAM (NETHERLANDS).—Afdeeling Algemeene Secretarie en Arbeidszaken. 
Verslag omtrent de bemoeiingen der Gemeente Amsterdam in arbeidszaken en de 
verzekering tegen werkloosherd in 1934. .[Amsterdam, 1935?| 108 pp. 

A report on public unemployment insuranée in the city of Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, in 1934. The subjects covered include legislation, organization of the 
insurance system, employment and unemployment, insurance benefits and relief, 
financial statements, etc. 


Ausrria.—Gewerbe-Inspektorat. Die Amiétstdtigkeit im Jahre 1934. Vienna, 
1935. 140 pp., illlus. 
Annual report on activities of factory inspectors, labor-protection legislation, 
and general economic condition of workers in Austria. 


BenGat (Inp1A).—Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual report on the adminis- 
hg of the I witae Factories Act in Bengal for the year 1934. Alipore, 1935. 
pp., chart, folders. ° : 

The rates of wages in Bengal were practically stationary in 1934, according to 
this report. No collective improvement in the standard of living of industrial 
wage earners was apparent, except in the case of jute mill operatives, whose labor 
and employment conditions were more stable than in the preceding year. 
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Canapa.—Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Report. Ottawa, 193, 
pp., charts. , 
The report surveys the economic background of Canadian business, ¢},. 
porate system, the labor and wage situation, the problem of the primary 
ducer, distribution, protection of the consumer, government control of }), 
and various conditions with respect to a number of specific industries. 
Certain recommendations of the Commission regarding labor were Published 
in the July 1935 Monthly Labor Review. 


Estoni1a.—Statistika Keskbiiroo. Tééharud ja leibkonnad, 1. III 193, rahva- 
loenduse andmed, vihk III. Tallinn, 1935. 227 pp. 
Data as to families and their occupations in Estonia, obtained in the population 
census of March 1, 1934. The volume is in Estonian with French translations 
of the table of contents and table heads. 


FrancE.—Ministére des Travaux Publics. Direction des Mines. Statistique ¢, 
Vindustrie minérale et des appareils 4 vapeur en France, en Algérie, dans les 
colonies, pays de protectorat et territoires sous mandat frangais pour lanné, 
19382. Book II. Paris, 1934. 252 pp. 

This annual statistical report of the french Bureau of Mines, covering ¢oa| 
and mineral mining, metallurgical works, and steam engines, includes data oy 
wages and hours, number of workers, and social insurance. 


GERMANY.—Reichsarbeits- und Reichswirtschaftsrat. Neue Formen der Gemein- 
schaftsarbeit. Berlin, 1935. (In German, French, and English. English 
section, 28 pp.) 

An account of new forms of community work in Germany, provided for through 
an agreement entered into by the Minister of Economic Affairs, the Minister of 

Labor, and the leader of the Labor Front. 


Great Britatin.—-Ministry of Health. Committee on Garden Cities and 
Satellite Towns. Report. London, 1935. 31 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
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—— Ministry of Labor. Memorandum on the establishment and conduct of | 


courses of instruction for unemployed boys and girls, England and Wales. 
London, 1934. 38 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFrice.—Holidays with pay for seamen (report I! for 
caaoerhers arin Conference, Geneva, November 1935). Geneva, 193). 
101 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


Hours of work on board ship and manning (report I for Preparatory Maritim: 
Conference, Geneva, November 1935). Geneva, 19385. 180 pp. (World 
Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


-—— Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 20: Three sources of unemployment—the 
combined action of population changes, technical progress, and economic 
development, by Wladimir Woytinsky. Geneva, 1935. 166 pp., charts. 
(World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


Irish FREE State.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year ending 
December 31, 1934. Dublin, 1935. 42 pp. 
Contains statistical data on industrial and provident societies, building associa- 
tions, and trade unions. The material dealing with trade unions shows aggregate 
membership, income, and expenditures for the year 1934. 


Japan.—Cabinet Impérial. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé statis- 
tique de Empire du Japon. Tokyo, 1935. 163 pp., maps. (In Japanes 
and French.) 

The results of a family-budget survey presented in this report are given in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Leacue or Nations.—Publications Department. Health, social questions, 
traffic in opium. Geneva, 1985. 58 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Ameri- 
can Agent, Boston.) 

A bibliography covering reports of organizations, committees, and international 
aa as well as special studies dealing with specific diseases or social 
conditions. 
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\gTHERLANDS.—Departement van Sociale Zaken. Jaarverslag der inspectie van 
den havenarbeid over 1984. Hague, 1935. 49 pp. 

Annual report on the inspection of labor conditions in harbors of the Nether- 
ands, including information on accidents, industrial disputes, and unemployment. 






_—— Rijksverzekeringsbank. Ongevallenstatistiek, 1933. Amsterdam, 1935. 
182 pp. 
Industrial-accident statistics by industries, occupations, locality, and severity; 
insurance benefits paid; etc. 







New South WaALEs (Ausrratia).—Registry of Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions. Report for 12 months ended June 30, 1934. Sydney, 1935. 37 pp. 


NorwAY.—Statistiske Centralbyri. Statistisk drbok for Norge, 1935. Oslo, 
1985. 262 pp. (In Norwegian and French.) 

This statistical yearbook for Norway contains data on social insurance, em- 
ployment and unemployment, employment service, wages, industrial disputes, 
labor agreements, labor unions, housing, prices and cost of living, consumers’ and 
agricultural cooperative societies, etc. While some of the information is for 
1935, most of it is for 1934 and earlier years. 


Osto (Norway).—Arbeidskontor. Arsberetning, 1934. Oslo, 1935. 27 pp., 
charts. 
Annual report of the employment service of the city of Oslo. 


_— Trygdekasse. Arsberetning, 1934. Oslo, 1985. 37 pp. 
Report on operations of the sickness insurance fund in the city of Oslo during 


1934. 


SovieT Unton (U. 8. 8S. R.).—State Planning Commission. Central Adminis- 
tration of Economic and Social Statistics. The U. S. S. R. in figures, 1936. 
Moscow, 1935. 323 pp. (In English.) 

Among the subjects covered in this volume are production, mechanization, 
extent of socialization of industry and agriculture, national income, employment, 
annual wages and salaries, labor turn-over, health protection, and industrial 
accidents. 



















SwITZERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la 
Suisse, 19384. Berne, 1935. 503 pp. (In French and German.) 

Includes data on various types of social insurance, education, prices, unem- 

ployment insurance, wages, housing, industrial disputes, and industrial accidents. 


—— Office Fédéral des Assurances sociales. Assurance-maladie: Recueil de 
décisions de principe prises jusqu’au 31 juillet 1935. Berne, 1935. 10 pp. 
Decisions rendered by the Swiss Federal Council or the Federal Department 
of Public Economy relative to sickness and accident insurance laws. 


Toxyo (JAPAN).—-Bureau of Statistics. Statistical abstract for Tokyo, 1933. 
Tokyo, 1935. 171 pp., map, charts. (In English.) 
One section of this volume deals with labor statistics, including number of 
factories and workmen, hours of labor, average daily wages, labor disputes, 
number of trade unions, and number of unemployed. 


Vienna (AvusTrRiA).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Taschenbuch der Stadt 
Wien fiir das Jahr 19384. Vienna, 1935. 90 pp. 
A statistical notebook for the city of Vienna giving information on employment 
service, unemployment, vocational guidance, social insurance, etc. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTION. Adjustment Service Series Re- 
IV: Use of tests in the Adjustment Service, by Garret L. Bergen and others. 
ew York, 60 42d Street, 1935. 70 pp., charts. 


AMERICAN MINING Concress. 1936 year book on coal-mine mechanization. Wash- 
ington, 1935. 374 pp., charts, illus. 


British ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD\ANCEMENT OF SciENCE. Economic Science 
and Statistics Section. Britain in depression: A record of British industries 
since 1929. London, Sir Jsaac Pitman & Sons, Lid., 1935. 473 pp., charts. 

_ A reference work on the effects of world depression on British industries. Part I 

is a general survey, one section of which, entitled Industrial Relations, reviews 
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the industrial disputes, wage and hour movements, and labor legislation of th 
period. Part II is a compilation of reports for each of 20 major industries. \4,.5 
of these reports deal chiefly with production, trade, prices, and marketino - 
some of them also discuss employment fluctuations and wage conditions 7 
section on the building industry reviews housing legislation and its resi|{s 


BrowninG, Grace A. The development of poor relief legislation in Kansas 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1985. 157 pp. (Social Service Mono. 
graphs No. 25.) 


Buruer, E. C. Free medical care—socialized medicine. New York, 
Noble, Inc., 1935. 360 pp. (Debater’s Help Book, vol. II.) 
Collection of articles on the subject of socialized medicine, presenting both 
sides of the question. The book is designed to be used as a debaters’ manual 
and presents carefully prepared briefs. A bibliography is included. 


Dickinson, JoHN. Hold fast the middle way: An outline of economic chall 
and alternatives. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1985. 239 pp. 


Dretricu, JoHN H. The cooperative movement. Minneapolis, Midland Coop- 
erative Oil Association, 19383. 16 pp. 
A general account of the inception and growth of the consumers’ cooperatiye 
movement, the principles on which it is based, and the benefits which result. 


EpiroriaAL ResearcH Rerorts. Vol. J, 19385. Washington, 1013 Thirteenth 
Street NW., 1935. 503 pp. 
These reports include digests of research upon current legislation, labor actiyi- 
ties, and housing projects. 


Vol. II, 1985: No. 1, Six months of the second New Deal Congress, 43 pp.; 
No. 4, Stabilization of the bituminous coal industry, by Bryant Putney, 17 pp., 
No. 6, New State laws for price maintenance, M. kh. Bendiner, 16 pp. 
Washington, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1935. 


GayrerR, Artour D. Public works in prosperity and depression. New York. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (Publication No. 29), 1985. 
460 pp., charts. 

The author outlines the history of public works and the extent to which such 
rojects have been undertaken by the Federal, State, and municipal Governments. 
t is concluded that unless such work is planned for in advance it cannot take up 

the slack in times of depression and that in no case can public works expenditures 
provide increased employment permanently when conditions change basically 
unless private expenditures contract in the same proportion. The claim made 
for public works is that employment may be furnished temporarily when private 
industry is unwilling to expand, thus stimulating a revival of business activity. 


Harpy, Jacx. The clothing workers: A study of the conditions and struggles in 
the needle trades. New York, International Publishers, 1935. 256 pp. 
Treats of the clothing industry and its organizations, from the “‘left-wing’ 
viewpoint. Contains data on wages and hours, speeding-up practices, unemploy- 
ment, and occupational hazards in the industry. 


Hiees, Henry. Biblivgraphy of economics, 1751-1775. Cambridge, England, 
University Press, 1935. 742 pp. (Prepared for the British Academy.) 


History or LABOR IN THE UNiTEp States, 1896-1932. Vol. IV: Labor move- 
ments, by Selig Perlman and Philip Taft. New York, Macmillan Co., 1936. 
683 pp. 

Beginning, in point of time, at the close of the original two-volume work of 
John R. Commons and associates on the History of Labor in the United States 
(published by the Macmillan Co. in 1918), this fourth volume in the series presents 
a detailed record of the outstanding events, successes, and failures in the trade- 
union and labor party movements from the close of the 19th century to 1932. 


Houiuanp, W. L., Editor. Commodity control in the Pacific area: A symposium 
on recent experience. London, George Allen & Unwin, Lid., 1985. 452 pp. 

Based largely upon the discussion at the Banff conference of the Institute o! 
Pacific Relations in August 1933. Contains papers dealing with attempts a! 
commodity control in various countries, including the planned agricultural 
adjustment and stabilization operations of the Federal Farm Board in the United 
bo oe and the operations of the Canadian Wheat Pool, a cooperative organization 
of farmers. © 
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jowa State Coutece. Industrial Arts Department. Index to 2,500 books on 
industrial arts education and vocational industrial education, 1820-1934, by 
Rolland O. Gray and William L. Hunter. Ames, Iowa, 1985. 108 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 


fowA, STATE University or. College of Commerce. Bureau of Business Re- 
search. Jowa studies in business, No. XIV: Iowa income, 1909-1934. Iowa 
City, 1985. 122 pp., charts. 

Official and private sources are drawn upon in estimating the various kinds of 
income, Such as wages and salaries, farm income, and income from mining, over 
the period 1909-1934, inclusive. The study was made to determine the amount 
snd sources of income and their purchasing power. 


JasrpucH Fur NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE WirtscHaFrtT. Edited by Otto Ménck- 
meier. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1935. 324 pp., charts. 

This yearbook deals with the economic policies of the National Socialist Work- 
os’ Party in Germany. The first and main part of the volume contains articles 
py various authors, who base their observations and reasonings on the expressions 
of Adolf Hitler in his book ‘‘ Mein Kompf”’; the second part deals with the economic 
gislation of the National Socialist regime in Germany. 


JounseN, Jut1a E., Compiler. Socialization of medicine. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 19385. 335 pp. (The Reference Shelf, vol. 10, no. 6.) 
In this volume articles both for and against the socialization of medicine, by 
recognized authorities in the field, are presented. A brief is included, and there is 
a comprehensive bibliography. 


Kerr, Cuark, and Tayitor, Paut 8. The self-help cooperatives in California. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1985. ( Reprint from Essays in Social 
Economics, May, 1985, pp. 191-226.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


McKexn, Samuen, Jr. Labor in Colonial New York, 1864-1776. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 195 pp- 

A study of each of the four systems of labor—free labor, apprenticeship, in- 
dentured servitude, and slave labor—in New York, from the date of the English 
occupation to the Revolution, based on original sources, chiefly colonial records 
and early newspapers. 


McLacuuan, N. W. Noise: A comprehensive survey from every point of view. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1985. 148 pp., charts, illus. 

This discussion of the problems of noise and methods of solution covers, among 
other topics, the measurement of noise frequency analysis; various types of noise 
such as sounds produced by traffic, trains, airplanes, motor vehicles, and electrical 
a and vibration due to machinery; and physiological and psychological 
effects of noise. 

































Maraiot, ANDR&. Les accidents causés par les travaux publics. Paris, Librairie 
du Recueil Sirey, 1934. 258 pp. 
A study of legal questions arising out of accidents occurring in connection with 
public works. 


Meap, Richarp Ramsay. An analysis of the decline of the anthracite industry 
since 1921. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1935. 122 pp. 


MicuigAN BouLEVARD GARDEN APARTMENTS BuILDING CoRPORATION. Five- 
year report. Chicago, 1935. 39 pp., illus. 

A descriptive booklet concerned with the development and present status of 
the Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments. The project is described as semi- 
public and privately financed, and as undertaken to demonstrate the possibilities 
of inaee-anale provision of housing facilities for a moderate income group. 


NationaAL CONFERENCE OF JewisH SoctaL Service. Proceedings, including 
joint sessions with National Association of Jewish Center Executives and 
National Council for Jewish Education, Lake Placid, N. Y., June 15-18, 
1985. New York, 71 West 47th Street, 1935. 214 pp. 

The proceedings included discussions of various economic and social problems, 
from a Jewish standpoint. Among the addresses were the following: Occupa- 
tional adjustment problems among Jews; Federal programs and care of the aged; 
Community planning for the aged. 
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NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States. Proceedings of th 
seventy-second annual meeting, held in Washington, D. C., June 30—J,), a 
1934. Washington, [1935?]. 1006 pp. a, 

Among the many subjects dealt with in the addresses presented in this vol), 

are: Education for adults in the Civilian Conservation Corps; Trends a 

accomplishments in the field of immigration and naturalization; A typica| State 

emergency relief program in adult education; The Tennessee Valley develop. 
ment; Problems of Federal Emergency Relief Administration; What New York 

City has done and is doing in education for leisure; Educational needs of 

ployed adults; and various phases of vocational education. 


NaTionaL MunicipaL Leacug. Approaches to the measurement and reward of 
effective work of individual government employees, by Samuel H. Ordway, J, 
and John C. Laffan. New York, 309 East 34th Street, 1935. 45 pp. (Sy! 
plement to National. Municipal Review, October 1935.) 

An analysis of the subject of employee rating with special reference to the Ney 

York City Civil Service. 


Nystrom, Paut H. Trends dangerous to consumers under the N. R. A. Ney 
York, Institute of Distribution, Inc., 570 Seventh Avenue, 1935. 29 pp. 


unem- 


S up- 


Points out the dangers and weaknesses, from the writer’s viewpoint, of the 
price-fixing provisions of the N. R. A. codes. 
PENNSYLVANIA, UNtverRsity oF. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 


Industrial Research Department. Research Studies XXVI: Prices jy 
Colonial Pennsylvanid, by Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray, and Miriam 
Hussey. Philadelphia, 1935. 445 pp., charts, folders. 

The first in a series of detailed studies of the history of prices in the Philadelphia 
area. The purpose is to make available information on wholesale prices bet wee 
1720 and 1775. The authors believe that analysis of the price data adds to the 
understanding of the process of economic development. 


PerKINS, FrRaNcEs. The status of labor in modern society: Charter day address 
delivered at the University of California, March 23, 1935. Washington, {De- 
partment of Labor), 1935. 26 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Some economic and social principles which the Secretary of Labor stated in 
this address should be embodied in our American system are: High wages on a 
national basis, continuity of income, stabilizing of employment, reasonable 
profits, and social guidance for the conservation and maximum utilization of 
natural resources. 


Pusiic Works ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK, 1935. Proceedings of American Sociely 
of Municipal Engineers and Internationa! Association of Public Works Officials; 
National congress on public works and municipal engineering held at Rochester, 
N. Y., Septembér 24-28, 1934. Chicago, Joint Secretariat, 850 East 538th 
Street, 1935. 317 pp. 

The material published in this volume is classified under several general topics, 
which include public works management, city planning and housing, work-relief 
problems, and engineers in the depression. Articles on compensation and em- 
ployment of engineers as affected by the depression, and help for unemployed 
engineers, are given under the head ‘‘ Engineers in the Depression.”’ 


SacHet ADRIEN. Traité théorique et pratique de la législation sur les accidents di: 
travail et les maladies professionnelles. Revised by Francois Casteil. Paris, 
Librairie du Recueil Strey, 1934. 749 pp. 

The eighth edition of an analysis of the section of the French Labor Code 
dealing with industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 


SmILuiz, Witson G. Public health administration in the United States. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1935. 458 pp., maps, charts. 

This volume, which is designed for use as a textbook, deals with the basic, 
essential pu lic-health functions of government, and the relationship of ‘ \¢ 
various Federal, State, and local units of government, as well as voluntary agencies 
and the various professional groups, to public health service. 


Soutn Dakota State CoLuece or AGRICULTURE AND Mecuanic Arts. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Department of Rural Sociology. ural 
relief in South Dakota, with special attention to rural relief families under the 
New Deal relief program, by Paul H. Landis. [Brookings?), 1934. 68 pp. 
(Study made in cooperation with the Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration.) 
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gppenCER, WILLIAM H. The National Labor Relations Act, its scope, purposes, and 
implications. Chicago, 1935. 98 pp. (Studies in Business Administration, 
vol. VI, no. 1, School of Business, University of Chicago.) 


SpIVAK, Joun L. America faces the barricades. New York, Covici-Friede, 1935. 
287 pp. 
A review of the labor, economic, and political situation in the United States, 
paged upon personal observations of the author and interviews with wage earners 
4nd business and professional men in various parts of the country. 


guerr, FREDERICK Puitip. The government of a great American city. Baltimore, 
H. G. Roebuck & Son, 1935. 379 pp. 
Baltimore was chosen as the subject for this comprehensive analysis of city 
overnment. Among the many topics covered are salaries in police and fire 
departments, vocational training, and the civil-service system. 


srraus, NATHAN. A housing program for the United States. Address delivered 

April 11, 1935, before the School of Architecture, Princeton University. [New 
York?], 1935. 19 pp., chart. 

A brief résumé of housing needs, with attention to capacity to pay rent on the 

part of those in the lowest income classes. A section is devoted to slums and 

overcrowding, with a formula to be used in apportioning land and building space. 


TENNESSEE, UNiversity or. Studies of Unemployment in Knox County, Ten- 
nessee, No. 1: Families applying for rural rehabiliialion services, 1935. Report 
prepared by William E. Cole and Frank B. Ward. ([Nashville?|, 1935. 12 pp., 
charts. (Mimeographed.) 

One of a series of studies sponsored by the Tennessee Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. 


Wo.tre, Ernest J. Industrial and agricultural work relief projects in the United 
States. A report submitted to the |New York] Governor's Commission on 
Unemployment Relief. New York, 79 Madison Avenue, 1935. 68 pp 
(Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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List of Bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
july 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
gureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

4 complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July 1912, as well as thé bulle- 
tins published since that date, will be furnished on application. Publications indicated by 
an asterisk, which are not available for free distribution, can in some cases be obtained by 
purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
p. C.; all can be consulted at libraries which are Government repositories. 


Collective agreements 


*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. [1916.] 
*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 
No. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
*No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
*No. 468. Trade agreements, 127. 


Conciliation and arbitration (including strikes and lockouts) 


“No. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 
*No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
*No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 145. ea” arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
1914. 
No. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. [1918.] 
*No. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 
*No. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
No. 287. National War Labor Board: History of its formation and activities, ete. [1921.] 
*No. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 
*No. 481. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 


Cooperation 


*No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
*No. 314. Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922.]} 
. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 

*No. 531. Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. 

*No. 598. ee tee 7 of consumers’ cooperative associations and clubs (with model 
ylaws). [1934. 

No. 606. Oreanientioe ry management of cooperative gasoline and oil associations (with model 
ylaws). [1934. 

No. 608. me and management of cooperative housing associations (with model bylaws). 
1934. 

No. 612. Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperation in 1933. 


Employment and unemployment 


*No. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices [in the United States]. [1913.] 
*No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 
*No. 183. Regularity of wy ey in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
*No. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 
*No. 196. ae — = Employment Managers’ Conference, held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 19 
an , 1916. 
*No. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 
*No. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
*No. 227. Proceedings of Employment pony, od onference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
*No. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
*No. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
*No. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
*No. 310. Industrial ——— ent’ A statistical study of its extent and causes. ([1922.] 
*No. 409. Unemployment olumbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
No. 842. Report of the Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics. [1931.] 
*No. 544. a plans in the Uni States and unemployment insurance in foreign 
countries. [1931. 
No. 553. Fluctuation in employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929. 
*No. 555. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1930. 
No. 610. Revised indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, 1919 to 1933. 
No. 611. vanes insurance and reserves in the United States: A selected list of recent refer- 
1 


ences. , 
No. 613. Average annual wage and salary payments in Ohio, 1916 to 1932. 


*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities, 1920. 
No. &45. Building —— in the principal cities of the United States [1921] to 1930. 
No. 608. a ra on and management of cooperative housing associations (with model bylaws). 
1934. 


(1) 











Industrial accidents and hygiene (including occupational diseases and poisons) 
*No. 


104. 


. 120. 
. 127. 
. 141. 
. 157. 
. 165. 
. 179. 
. 188. 


. 201. 


o. 209. 
. 219. 
. 221. 
. 230. 
o. 231. 
). 234. 
. 236. 

. 249, 


0. 251. 
. 256. 
. 267. 
. 276. 
. 280. 
. 291. 
. 293. 
. 298. 
. 392. 
. 405. 


. 427. 
. 428. 


. 460. 
. 466. 
. 488. 
. 490. 
. 507. 


. 582. 


. 602. 


“= in potteries, tile works, and porcelain-enameled sanitary ware fact rie 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. [1913.] 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 

Lead poisoning int the smelting and refining of lead. [1914. 

Industria! accident statistics. [1915.] 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the pa 
buildings. [1916.} 

Report of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance costs of the Inter, ition: 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] at 

Hygiene of the printin | trades. [1917.] 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in remy trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 

The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 

Industrial health and efhciency. Final report of British Health of Munition \ orkers’ 
Committee. [1919.] 

Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.] 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 

Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 

Carbon monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 

The problem of dust phthisis in the granite stone industry. [1922.] 

Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 

pe A of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 

Pinos ur necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosphorus 


nting of 


Hosith sain of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 

Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington. 1) ( 
July 14-16, 1926. 

A new test for industrial lead poisoning. | 

Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 

Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. 

Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. 

Causes of death, by occ — [1930.} 

Occupation hazards and iagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in hazard. 
ous occupations. (Revision of Bul. No. 306.) [1933. 

Discussions of industrial accidents and diseases at the 1933 meeting of the Internationa! Asso 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Chicago, Ill. 


Industrie! relations and labor conditions 


. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 

. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. {1923.] 

. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. af! 923.) 

. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 

. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 

. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 

. Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 

. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.} 
. Conditions in the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928. 

. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 


Labor laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor) 


. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917 
. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 


. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific Satee- (1917.] 


Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 


. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, ete. [1923.] 

. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
. Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926.] 

. Laws relating to employment agencies in the United States, as of J ey! 1, 1933. 
. Proceedings of the National Conference for Labor Legislation, held at 


ashington, D. C., 
February 14 and 15, 1934. 


. Labor legislation, 1931 and 1932. 

. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1931 and _ 

. Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 

. Comparative digest of labor legislation for the States of Aileen | Florida, Georgia, South 


Carolina, Tennessee. [1933 


609. Discussions of labor laws and ‘their administration at the 1933 convention of the Association 


of Governmental Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada, Chicago, ||! 


Labor laws of foreign countries 


No. 


. 142. 


Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [!\)!4.| 
Labor legislation of Uruguay. [1929.| 
Labor legislation of Argentina. [1930.] 


. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 


Labor legislation of Venezue 11931.] 


. Labor legislation of Paraguay. {1931.] 
. Labor legislation of Ecuador. [1931.] 


Labor legislation of Mexico. [1932.} 
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[sbor 0 organizations 
*No. 342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. [1923.] 


t ries No. 461. Labor organizations in Chile. [1928 
*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American unions. [1928.] 
*No. 506. Handbook of American trade unions: 1929 edition. 
Minimum wage 


*No. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 
*No. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 
, *No. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
ing of *No. 467. Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 


tional old-age care, pensions, and insurance 
*No. 386. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American trade unions. [1928.] 
No. 477. Publie-service retirement systems, United States, Canada, and Europe. [1929.] 
*No. 489. Care of onnt ns in the United States. (1929.] 
No. 505. woop A mes for the aged in the United States. [1929.] 
No. 561. Public o Apdog pensions and insurance in the United States and in foreign countries. [1932 


prison labor 
No. 372. Convict labor in 1923. 


No. 595. Prison labor in the United States, 1932. 
No. 596. Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 


proceedings of annual conventions of the International Association of Government Labor Officials 
*No. 266. Seventh, Seattle, benny tg tee 1920. 
No. 307. Eighth, ‘New nee May 2-6, 1921. 
*No. 323. Ninth, Harrisb an Ss 22-26, 1922. 
*No. 352. Tenth, Richmond, ve" ’ May 1-4, 1923. 
*No. 389. Eleventh, Chicago, il. May 19-23, 1924. 
orus *No. 411. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
*No. 422. Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 
455. Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
. 480. Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 1928. 
No. _ Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 
563 
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rkers’ 


. Seventeenth, Louisville, Ky., May 20-23, 1930. 
. Eighteenth, Boston, Mass., May 18-22, 1931. 
. Nineteenth, Chicago, Ill., September 14-15, 1933. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 

Commissions 

No. 210. Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 
Fifth, Madison, Wis., Se ber 24-27, 1918. 
Sixth, Toronto, Canada, tember 23-26, 1919. 
Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
Eighth, Chicago, Ill. September 19-23, 1921. 
Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 
Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 
Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September atk 1926. 
. Fourteenth, Atlanta, pa. September 27-29, 1 
Fifteenth, Paterson, N. J., September 11-14, 1928. 
Sixteenth, Buffalo, N. Y., 5 ag 2 8-11, 1229. 
Seventeenth, Wilmington is September 22-26, 1930. 
Eighteenth, Richmond, Yo. Osten October 5-8, 1931. 
Nineteenth, Twenge tit. Se Ohio, Se Se ber 26-29, 1932. 
Twentieth, Chicago, 11-14, 1933. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the ssahaien Association of Public Employment Services 


*No. 192. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, wy 1 and 2, 1915 

*No. 220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

No. 311. Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., Be ber 7-9, 1921. 

*No. 337. Tenth, Washington, D. , September 11-13, 1922. 
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No. 355. Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, ao 4-7, 1923. 
*No. 400. Twelfth, Chicago, iil., _ ig- 
No. 414. Thirteenth, Rochester, N yt om 15-17, 1925. 


No. 478. Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 
*No. 501. Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 
th No. 538. Seventeenth, Philadelphia, ., September 24-27, 1929; eighteenth, Toronto, Canada, Sep- 
tember 9-12, 1930. 


Productivity of labor and technological unemployment 
No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick Pf {1924.] 
No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
1.) No, 407. — cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 


*No. 412. oe and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
No. 441. sviag of teen Sn She aease Seekers. 1927.] 
No. 474. Productivity of labor in merchant blast Leagues {1928.] 
No. 475. Fredantivas pw ee ’ ae 
No. 550. C ing and | ms. [1932.] 
No. 574. Ti tee changes and pn he, in the United States Postal Service. [1932.] 
No. 585. Labor te: ye bee J in pov | automobile-tire industry. [1933.] 
No. 593. Technological changes and employment in the electrico-lamp industry. [1933.] 


on 


{111 








Retail prices and cost of living 


. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 

Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 

. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914. 

. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915. 

. Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 

. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 
. Retailjprices,J1890 to 1928. 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Safety codes 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 


336. 
350. 
351. 
375. 
382. 
. 410. 
- 430. 
. 447. 
. 451. 
- 463. 
. 509. 
. 512. 
. 519. 
. 527. 
. 556. 
. 562. 


Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles 
Safety code for the construction, cure, and use of ladders. 

Safety code for = ( machinery and operations. 

Code of lighting school buildings. 

Safety e for paper and pulp mills: 

Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 

Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 

Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 

Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision. 
Textile safety code. 

Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. 

Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised 1930. .. 

Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels, as revised 1930. 
Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other workplaces. (Revision of 1930.) 
Safety es for the prevention of dust‘explosions. 


Vocational and workers’ education 


*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 

*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 

*No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 

*No. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 
. 459. Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 


Wages and hours of labor 


No 
*No. 146. 
*No. 147. 
*No. 161. 
*No. 163. 
*No. 190. 
*No. 204. 
*No. 225. 
*No. 265 
*No. 297. 

No. 356 
*No. 358. 

No. 360 

No. 365. 

No. 407. 
*No. 412. 
*No. 416. 

No. 484. 
*No. 502. 

No. 514. 

No. 523 

No. 525 

No. 532 

No. 534 

No, 539 

No. 547 

No. 567 

No. 568 

No. 570 

No. 571 

No. 573 

No. 575 

No. 576 

No. 578 

No. 579 

No. 580 

No. 584 

No. 586 

No. 587 

No. 588 

No. 589 

No. 591. 

No. 594. 

No 

No. 601 

No. 604 


Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress and 
waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 19)3 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 

Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 

. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 

Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 

. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. {1924.] 

Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 


. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 


Wages and hours of labor in the paper,and pulp industry, 1923. 
anh of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
1926. 

Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 

Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. 

Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1928. 

Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From Report of Joint Fact Finding Committee in 
wage negotiations in 1927. 

. Wages and hours in the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the Portland cement ind , 1929. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the cigarette-manufacturing industry, 1930. 

. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 

. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the refining industry, 1930. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of silk and rayon goods, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the furniture industry, 1910 to 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mining, 1924 to 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in air tion, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and cay pa industry, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in aoe stations and motor-vehicle repair garages, |‘)! 

. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and industry, 1910 to 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the baking ind —bread and cake departments, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the rayon and other synthetic yarn manufacturing, 1932 

. Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and finishing of textiles, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the leather industry, 1932. 

Wages and hours of labor and underwear industry, 1932. 

Wages and hours of la the men’s clothing industry, 1932. 


g 
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. 600. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1933. 


. Wages and hours of labor in bituminous-coal m , 1933. 
. History of wages in the United States from colo times to 1928. Revision of Bulletin 
No. 499, with supplement, 1929-33 


No. 613. Average annual wage and salary payments in Ohio, 1916 to 1932. 
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*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 





















No. 
No. 
























Welfare work 
*No. 123. 
*No. 222. ] 

*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 
No. 565. Park recreation areas in the United States, 1930. 


Wholesale prices 
*No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale 
*No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July 1927. 

No. 572. Wholesale prices, 1931. 
Women and children in industry 
Hours, earnin 


*No. 116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 
. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 
. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments 


479. 
599. 
614. 


. 268. 
. 282. 
. 346. 
. 398. 

. 401, 
. 518. 
. 541. 
. 615. The Massachusetts system of savings-bank life insurance. [1935.] 


Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
Welfare 


. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 
. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 
. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. 


. Industrial ex 
. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 


. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
. Women in the lead industries. 
. Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. 
. Labor conditions of women and children in Japan. 


Work of Federal and State departments of labor 


No. 319. 
*No. 326. 





work in British munition factories. [1917. 


[1919.] 


rices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.] 


, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. Mer 

1913. 


and garment factories. [1914. 


. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 


1915.] 
[1915.] 
{1915.] 


{1916.] 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

ience of trade-school giris in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

ment of women and children. sseg 
[1917.] 

[1919.] 

[1928.] 

(1931.] 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 
Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. [1923.] [ ; 
1928. 


Activities and functions of a State department of labor. 
What are labor statistics for? [1933.] 

Bulletins i088 _— published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: A selected list of refer- 
ences. [1935. 


Workmen’s insurance and compensation (including laws relating thereto) 


*No. 101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 

*No. 102. British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

No. 103. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 

*No. 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried p= in Germany. [1913.] 

*No. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

*No. 212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 

Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 

*No. 243. = compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 

1918. 
*No. 301. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 
No. 312. National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

*No. 379. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States, as of January 1, 1925. 
No. 423. Workmen’s compensation } tion of the United States and Canada, as of July 1, 1926. 
No. 496. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, as of January 1, 1929. 

(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 
No. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 
Miscellaneous series 
*No. 174. Sub = of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 
ay 1, 1915. 

No. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 

*No. 242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

*No. 254. International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 


Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D. C. 
umanity in government. [1923.] 

Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. [1926.] 

Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 

Personnel research agencies: 1930 edition. 

Handbook of labor statistics: 1931 edition. 

What are labor statistics for? [1933. 

h the century, 1833-1 (Revised.) 


{1921.} 
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accident insurance. (See Workmen’s compensation.) 


Accident prevention: 














Federal projects, recommendations of International Association of Governmental Labor Page 
eee er cchbiontetueseeccbocane Nov. 1267 . 
Safety and industrial health, National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, 
comimtttes report and recommendations................<............................. Nov. 1252-3 
jccident statistics: 
Industrial policyholders, death rates, 1929-34, by cause of injury....................---- Oct. 979-80 
Police departments, number injured, 1934, by size of city...............-.....-...------ Oct. 863-4 
Railroad employees, costs, by type of accident, manner of settlement, and district (Beyer 
GE ates. occ tate coeestets. sae ee eta etiberck is tewcéescdiasntckneet Sept. 552-8 
Women, occupational injuries to, 1930 and 1931 (16 States), compared with men_-___---- Oct. 980-1 
Adult education. Banks, training provided through American Institute of Banking-_.--- July 58-9 
Age distribution. Unemployed, Great Britain, May 13, 1935, by sex, degree of unemploy- 
SOU ee ede sunndaduteesccouedaccons Oct. 939-40 





Agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 
Agriculture (ercept Wages and hours, which see), United States: 












Farm machinery, wholesale prices, revised indexes, 1913-34 (Cutts)_............._-.-.-- Aug. 526-32 
Labor supply and demand, 1934-35, specified months__...................-...---- Sept. 689; Dec. 1607 
Migration to and from farms, and farm population statistics, 1920-35... .___- cai i aes Aug. 358-9 
Number employed per farm, by kind of labor, and by month, 1929-35____..........-.-- Aug. 358 
Agriculture (ercept Wages and hours, which sec), foreign countries: 
Soviet Union. Apportionment of time of farm hand on collective farm, 1934.__..._._.- Nov. 1220-1 
—— Decree fixing wages and prescribing standard yearly output of plowing. __.-....--- Sept. 707-9 
Aliens. Repatriation, France. policy of Ministry of Labor re..................-.-....------ Oct. 936-7 
American Federation of Labor. Metal Trades Department. Agreement with Sinclair Oil 
0 a I se nn anesnenonsnboobeecers July 109-10 






Anthracite. (See Mining.) 
Anthraco-silicosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Apprenticeship, United States: 
Occupational data. need for, stressed (address, Patterson, of Federal Committee on Ap- 












tho Joh hn beaten enti En tmenhecccemmecesooesebogerceses July 70-1 
Youth Administration, Nationa], program under, through State committees, etc_-_-.-- Aug. 346-7 
Apprenticeship, foreign countries: 
Australia. Training regulations, etc., 1934, by Province....................-- Rann Nov. 1269-70 
nee enmeranansnscapereceso= Nov. 1270 
Germany. Standard contracts, regulations, and agreement provisions, 1934-_--__- ee i Nov. 1272 
New Zealand. Repeal of act requested because of economic conditions, 1934 - __--_..--- Nov. 1273 
Art. Development of popular arts during workers’ leisure time (I. L. O. study). -.-_--..---- Nov. 1235-40 






Asbestosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Automobiles. (See Motor-vehicle industry.) 
Awards. (See under specific industry, firm, ec.) 










Banks. Personnel plans (study, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University) _ _- .. July 56-61 






Beauty shops: 
Employment conditions, survey of, 4 large cities (U.S. Women’s Bureau).............. Aug. 433-9 
ROS GUE, CIT BO Bao one cccte ccc ccasecsadbeedbeccocccccces ce Aug. 408-9 





Birth rates. France, comparison of family-allowance funds with general population, 1934 _- Sept. 652 
Bituminous coal. (See Mining.) 








Blind pensions: 
 ecbelineccsensennes=asenad Sept. 584-94 
Se C8 Ses MG cneckdnsncnncosccsecnuspepececccoocescancccegseen Sept. 594-601 
—— Status of, in regard to Social Security Act_.................-...-..-.-.-----.------ Sept. 583 
Social Security Act, August 1935, aid for blind persons, provisions re..............-..- Sept. 580-1 





Blind persons, aid for. (See Blind pensions.) 
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Boot and shoe industry: 
Job-assurance (salary-contract) plan, Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., effective July 4, 1935, pro- 


Page 
visions Of.........-------------+-----0-------+-----0-2-----2+0reee---eee see eee ee eee eee Aug. 359-3 
Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 1935_.............-----.-.-.22-- 8. July 113: 


Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304: De 


. . Me 1583 
Borax industry. Agreement, wage rates effective Feb. 1, 1935, by occupation, and other 


Se eee ee eee ee eee eee Sept 676-7 
ee Se pt. 660 l 


were re------ July 113: 
Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304; Dec. 1593 


Budgets, cost-of-living, foreign countries: 


Belgium. Wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families, 1928-29..............-....._. Nov. 1425-8 
China (Shanghai). Family budget inquiry, 1929-30_...........-......------.----..--_- Oct. 1142-7 
Japan. Family-budget survey, 1933-34, by item of expenditure and income group-_..__- Dec. 1729-3 
Sweden. Survey, 1933, preliminary results, income and expenditures, distribution of 

and analysis 


eee e mewn e nen a mene enna emcee nen eenn es aseee wan ane ne nnn n eer eee---e-------- Sept. 838-42 
Building and loan associations. (See Cooperation.) . 


Building-construction industry: 


Cities leading in total expenditures for all classes of buildings, 1922-35 (first half each year). Oct. 1113 
Costs, material and labor. Analysis of, in construction of apartment house (Topkis)... Sept. 541-5) 
— Relative, P. W. A. building construction (Byer).............-.........-----.-.-.-. July 117-19 
Estimated costs. By class of construction and geographic division, May-September 
Se ee .. Aug. 416-24; Sept. 771-9; Oct. 1097-1103; Nov. 1394-1401; Dec. 1670-6 
—— By kind of building and by city, first half of 1935 and 1934_.........-.-.-.--.---..- Oct. 1108-17 
Index numbers, families provided for and indicated expenditures, specified months, 
EEN CS ee eee aan nara Aug. 421; Sopt. 772; Oct. 1099; Nov. 1395; Dec. 1673 
1922-35 (first half, each year), number and estimated cost, all buildings for which per- 
ES ee ee ee ON a ee le Te Oct. 111 
Summary of reports, ES Nes ee eee ae ee July 114-17; 
Aug. 413-15; Sept. 768-71; Oct. 1094-7; Nov. 1391-3; Dec. 1667-70 
Sweden (Stockholm). Suburban house building by owners’ labor, plan described _----- Sept. 630-3 


(See also Construction industry.) 
Building trades. Canada (Ontario.) Legalized schedules of wages and hours, effective 


June and July 1935---... woenniveteemen eoinneeninagpe nag paetnuggeimanango+qeaquanreceenaeses Oct. 1008-9 
Canada: 
Economic Council of Canada, Dominion act of 1935 creating, summary of provisions... Dec. 1543-4 
Trade and Industry Commission, Dominion law of 1935, summary of, re set-up and duties. Dec. 1544-5 
Cement industry. Employment and productivity, 1928 to 1933, summary statistics___-_-.--- Oct. 965-6 
Census, industrial. France, working population, census of 1931, by industry group-.---.--- Dec. 1501-2 
Child labor and welfare, United States: 
American Federation of Labor, 1935 convention, discussions. -........................... Dec. 1549-50 
Employment certificates {ssued in 1934, analysis of (Merritt) .....................-----.. Dec. 1477-91 


Home work, Connecticut lace and fabricated-metal industries, survey of, 1933 and 1934.. Sept. 625, 627 
N. R. A. codes, effect on labor standards and employment, 1934 (analysis of employment 


EE RAE AN a kn Ce TE RT DD eS ET Dee. 1477-91 
Social Security Act, August 1935, provisions re aid to dependent children and child health 
I a cceenmebanne Sept. 577-380 
Standards recommended by National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935... Nov. 1250-1 
Cigars and cigarettes. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 1935...........-. July 113; 


Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304; Dec. 1585 
City and town planning. Garden cities, Great Britain, report and recommendations of Com- 


I es sadeusebdbnonneniainamnabasboutboe Dec. 1521-3 
Civilian Conservation Corps (C. C. C.): 
Activities, expansion, and replacement program, June-August 1935.................-..-- Nov. 1209-11 
Report on 2 years of operation, Apr. 5, 1933-Mar. 31, 1935..................-.--------.. July 53-6 
alec aetuaied alpine hatin eencimiiaeatiniion Nov. 1210 
I eee Nov. 1211 
Clothing industry. Connecticut. Lighting conditions in factories, survey of (U. 8. 
I a al la ct euaanndenntiaiioséde Oct. 97244 
Clothing industry, men’s: 
Agreement. Amalgamated Clothing Workers and New York Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Ce eeneepencneeetbanre Nov. 1206-7 
Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 1935.....................--.--.------ July 113; 


Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304; Dec. 1583 
Clothing industry, women’s. Agreements, coverage and provisions of, specified cities, 
DRL: SLSR RE = ay RE ee ey ee arm Nov. 1297-1302 
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Automobile workers. Chevrolet and Fisher Body, text of memorandum of negotiations, Page 
DEE TE Siete cocecututovevecncosececccecastibuesiccehneaaaniabintinasdés July 85-6 
pr ee industry. Appalachian agreement renewed, Sept. 26, 1935, provisions 
Of ajeeD ct cebeteawinntcctce thst ddan et hast biniemcbwetpas Dec. 1576-80 
Boraxindustry. Pacific coast, wage tates effective Feb. 1, 1935, and other provisions-_-_. Sept. 676-7 
Clothing industry, men’s. Amalgamated Clothing Workers and New York Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, effective to June 30, 1937. ...............-..-..---..------- Nov. 1296-7 
Company unions. Extent and character of, B. L. 8. survey, April 1935 (preliminary re- 
SEA Geeenkabsardanstunsongeseibnteaisvanmddesobvibitiabesaursbcscensaawnensan Oct. 874-5 
Filling-station employees. Indianapolis, guaranteed minimum earnings and working 
SE Se SNE OG si Sencinccececthecekieeebctecceeseceebobettcobasesossesecene Sept. 677-8 
Ladies’ garment workers. Cleveland, coverage and provisions of, May 1935_........-.-- Nov. 1297-8 
—— Milwaukee, coverage and provisions of, July 1935_..................-...---- Nov. 1297, 1298-1300 
—— New York, coverage and provisions of, July 1935__......................---.-- Nov. 1297, 1300-1 
—— West coast, coverage and provisions, 1935..........................-.....------ Nov. 1297, 1301-2 
Metal Trades Department (A. F. of L.) and Sinclair Co., effective to May 1, 1936_-_---- July 109-10 
Oil industry. Shell companies, Illinois and California, provisions of agreements_-_----- Aug. 403-4 
Packing industry. Birmingham (Ala.), union shop, and other provisions. ----.....--- Sept. 679 
Pulp and paper industry. Pacific coast, wages and hours..........................---- Aug. 405 
Radio telegraphists. Pacific coast, new wage rates, passenger ships, by company and 
a a al a se ieee stddncsseucesctes July 106-7 
Seamless hosiery industry. Norristown (Pa.), provisions of..................-----.---- Sept. 679 
Shipping industry. Pacific coast, and arbitration award, effective to Sept. 30, 1935, pro- 
i ie cco Rat eeknen een ee bit <i dkntek Uxiawtncecccansccke July 107-9 
Trade-practice agreements, labor provisions in, approval by Federal Trade Commission, 
ee ny OD ee eos cc cdancccesénceccoswcesses Nov. 1203 
Collective agreements, foreign countries: 
Canada. Legal extension of, recommendations, Royal Commission on Price Spreads, 
ON EE RR te es een July 62 
France. Survey of existing law and practices, summary of report of National Economic 
ERI ep Sate hot Ome ER Se a Pet Ea ES SE Oct. 959-64 
Great Britain. Cotton-textile industry, legalization of, provisions re wages and multiple- 
8 ae le 9 es Oe os ees anatenpereadink steve Sept. 680-1 
Ontario. Building trades, legalized schedules of wages and hours_--............-.----- Oct. 1008-9 
Ontario and Alberta. Legalization of, principal provisions of Industria) Standards Act, 
ee ee ge ee ae ee ee ee eee Ld. ie isedeascscsseceghnons Aug. 405-8 
Collective bargaining: 
Employee elections. (See Employee representation.) 
France, Survey of existing law and practices re collective agreements, summary of report 
Se cb staadaupceokessctsidbebetcsscens Oct. 959-64 
United States. Labor Relations Act, National, summary of, and full text (signed July 
a ee ceo ee a dbéubkengeeaéass Aug. 369-77 
Company stores. Economic and social implications of scrip system, study of, specified in- 
July 45-53 


ie. Soo ee soe Seusconthaanssecneaioeead 
Company unions: 
Employer-employee dealing, 
Extent and characteristics of, B. L. 8. survey, April 1935 (preliminary report) .........- 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States. Department of Labor. (See Conciliation work 
of Department of Labor, each issue of Monthly Labor Reriew.) 
Conferences. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Conservation Work, Emergency. (See Emergency Conservation Work.) 
Construction industry: 
Federal projects (P. W. A.funds). [First half of 1935 and 1934, value of contracts awarded, 
by type of project and geographic division......................-.-.-------.---------- Oct. 1120-2 
— Value of contracts awarded, by geographic division and type of project. .........-- Aug. 424-5; 
Sept. 779-80; Oct. 1103-4; Nov. 1401-3; Dec. 1676-8 
Federal projects (regular governmental appropriations). First half of 1935 and 1934, 
value of contracts awarded, by type of project and geographic division_--............. Oct. 1124-5 
—— Value of contracts awarded, by geographic division and type of project... .......-.- Aug. 427-8; 
Sept. 782-3; Oct. 1106-7; Nov. 1401-3 
Non-Federal projects (P. W. A. funds). First half of 1935 and 1934, value of contracts 
awarded, by type of project and geographic division__.............. a) DEES. Oct. 1123 
~—— Value of contracts awarded, by geographic division and type of project ............ Aug. 426-7; 
Sept. 781; Oct. 1105-6; Nov. 1401-3; Dec. 1676-8 
Public building and highway awards, State governments. First half of 1935 and 1934, 


value of contracts awarded, by geographic division .......................-..-...-.-.-- Oct. 1125 
—— Reported monthly.......................... Aug. 428; Sept. 783; Oct. 1107; Nov. 1404; Dec. 1678 


analysis of extent of types used, as of April 1935 (Senturia). Dec. 1441-66 
Oct. 865-76 
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Construction industry—Continued. Pag 
Street paving. 51 cities, force-account work started, first half of 1935...........______ . ' pe 
(See also Building-construction industry.) ” 


Consumers’ agencies, Federal. Reorganization of, under Executive order of July 30, 1935__. 


ept. 623 
Contracts, employment. Colombia, regulation of, provisions of law No. 10 (Nov. 20, 1934) __ 


Contracts, public works: _ 
Canada. Dominion legislation in 1935, summary of__.__._.........._._.............._ Dee, 1543 
United States. Federal legislation of 1935, summary of..................-..-.-----___. Dec. 1539-49 

Conventions, meetings, etc.: 

American Federetion of Labor. Annual convention, October 1935, action on internal 
policies Seem meee eee erent en ewes eeeeenanen een enn as eeenawwscenseseneeens season esesencan- Ni 1242-7 
—— 1935 convention, national questions discussed__....................-2--- Dee. 1548-54 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. September 1935....................--.0-----_ Dec. 1554 
- Faniily Allowances, French Congress on. May 29-30, 1935................-..-..---- pt. 651 
Governmental Labor Officials, International Association of. October 1935, Asheville, 
ee er. See eee oy an See ee Ni 66-2 
Great Britain. General Federation of Trade Unions, July 1935.....................__-. Dee, 1557-9 
—— Trade Union Congress, September 1935.....................-.-.-.----------- ee. De -60 
Housing Conference, Joint National. Washington, D. C., Oct. 16-18, 1935..._...___. .. Dee. 1518-19 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, International Association of. September 
i235, Asheville, tial Sai Rielle ie nnn ttn cites i niakivnnatitiaieien No H4~F 
er Cr C00GD, BE si. nunc sshoemocsoadberssenenctec Aug. 327-30 
Labor Legislation, National Conference on. Asheville, N. C., Oct. 4-5, 1935, committee 
EE a ee Lee ee eS ee Ce ae ae Novy 47-64 
Public Employment Services, Internaiional Association of. October 1935.............. Dec. 1624-3 
Public Health Association, American. Annual meeting 1935, industrial health dis- 
EF a ee, eee a eR eS ee, eee a Se tee Dec. 1524 
Rehabilitation Association, National. Washington, D. C., October 1935............... Dec. 1546-7 
Cooperation, United States: 
Building and loan associations. Development, 1920 to 1934._._...........--.-.-----. ies I 
Me a ae a en ae Dec. 
Consumers’ cooperative societies, 1934, sales and net savings, by type of society____-_-_- Dee. 1510-11 
Credit unions. Comparative development, 1929 to 1934.__.......................------ Oct. 990 


SR ES A EE el IS ee Oct. 987-90 
Mesaba Range Cooperative Federation, creamery and sausage factory, operations of, 1934- Oct. 990 


Production of butter and meats, consumers’ cooperatives, Minnesota, report of opera- 
A isnk th db cctigdidvncaibumedbbaciighcscswisd 1 EEE Y ati S «nip ahoaielalilligionn - 


] 
A 


Oct. 990-1 

Teaching of, Wisconsin, text of law providing for............................---.--.---- Oct. 991 

Wholesale societies, operations of, in 1934.................--- 22 ee eee eee Aug. 364-8 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation. Office created by Executive order, Sept. 26, 1935, 

i al ne Nov. 1203-4 
Copper industry. Company : stores and scrip system, study of economic and social implica- 

i nc ees omnnndiioseeuewe July 45-53 


Cost of living, United States: 
Changes (index numbers and percent), by city and expenditure group, 1913-July 15, 1935. Dec. 1714-22 


Food, method of grouping expenditure data and calculating weights for indexes __--.__~-.-- Sept. 833-6 
Goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried employees, computed cost of and 

EN SE LE LE LSE ALLELE LSE SDI I A Sept. 827 
Indexes. 1923-25 base, by city and expenditure group, July 15, 1935.................--- Dee. 1723-4 
—— Cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, revision of 

EE een ee een Se a MEE ee ERR 200 57> ee Sept. 819-37 
——- United States and certain foreign countries, specified months, 1932-35-__...........- Dec. 1725-8 
Revision of methods in calculating indexes. ...............................-.---..---.-- Dec. 1724-5 

Cost of living, foreign countries: 

Australia. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group. -.-......... Dee. 1726 
Austria (Vienna). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group-.--- Dec. 1726 
Belgium. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group-----....--- Dee. 1726 
—— Wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families, 1928-29...............-..-.....---- Nov. 1425-8 
Canada. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group----........-- Dee. 1726 
China (Shanghai). Family budget inquiry, 1929-30, distribution of income and expendi- 

cen em enmemmineenedtion Oct. 1142-7 
—— Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group-_...............-.. Dec. 1726 
Czechoslovakia (Prague). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure 

OE eS ae EE a aan anaes ae Dec. 1726 
Estonia (Tallinn). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group - -- Dec. 1726 
Finland. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group-..........-.- Dee. 1727 


France (Paris). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group-.--.- Dee. 1727 
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Page Cost of living, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
et. 1198 Germany. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group. -------- ois Dec. 1727 
Great Britain. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group. ---- -- Dee. 1728 
ept. 623 Hungary. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group_.......-..- Dee. 1727 
378-4 India (Bombay). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group- --.- Dec. 1727 
Japan. Family-budget survey, 1933-34, by item of expenditure and income group...... Dec. 1729-30 
eC. 1543 Ireland. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group. -..-...-..--- Dec. 1727 
1539-49 Italy (Milan). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group-.-.-..-- Dec. 1727 
Netherlands (Amsterdam). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure 
goat Jit. sae. 5s aac ee eae. 35 snc T. nde dite de sces Dee. 1728 
1249-7 New Zealand. Index num bers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group. .--..-_. Dec. 1728 
1548-54 Norway. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group- -.-.-------- Dec. 1728 
1554-4 Peru (Lima). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group-._---- re Dec. 1728 
pt. 65 South Africa. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group--_--_--- Dec. 1728 
Sweden. Expenditures, distribution and analysis of, 1923 and 1933..................... Sept. 840-2 
1266-8 —— Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group._..............-.-- Dee. 1728 
1557-9 Switzerland. Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group._--..--_- Dec. 1728 
1559-69 United Kingdom. (See under Great Britain.) 
18-19 Yugoslavia (Beagrad). Index numbers, specified months, 1932-35, by expenditure group. Dee. 1727 
Costs. (See wnder specific sutyects.) 
1264-¢ Cotten manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, Aprii-Septemnber 1935__....... .... Jaly 113; 
7-30) Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1612; Nov. 1304; Dac. 1583 
Cotton-textile industry: 
17-64 Great Britain. Agreement re wages and :nultiple-loom operation, legalization of----. -- Bept. 680-1 
624-5 United States. Cabinet committee, recommendations and report on conditions and 
ins ocdcntnbecpetianncnsenneightinaadiilaie nabwsstdebbsviits dabalbessees 
1524 
1546-7 Decentralization in industry. Trend, statistical analysis of locational changes, specified 
eG i lta dds dntatlies vibe dttih sie - dddmaiédbdne. ovatiuestghaliite Nov. 1212-13 
1513 Decisions of courts, United States: 
1-13 Longshoremen. Injury receive:i on vessel held governed by Federal law (U. 8. Supreme 
1510-1) CE ae ee en July 104-5 
ct. 990 Workmen’s compensation. Employee operating sorghum mill on farm, injury held non- 
987-90 SED TOE, .ncc ccnp encnncddditcdadatndicciqdtipamminieindaibliawmmpbeainn Oct. 986 
900-1 —— Injury suffered in labor dispute held compensable (Ohio) -....................--..-... July 102-3 
—— Murder of employee on duty held to be compensable (Colorado)..................- Oct. 985 
00-1 Depression. (See Economic conditions.) 
ct. 991 Directories: 
364-8 Lee eee, Comin, Oe ty IIE. ceeetec td conten ec ce catiesoccntissancennis July 276-9 
<—witeh en Aes CARED ET OROOE inn, dented tiieibapantiitipanibesdoncosaénbndinnn July 259-76 
203~4 Discharge of workers. Czechoslovakia, factories and shops, decres restricting (June 30, 1935), 
| Ee ee eS ee ees re ee Oct. 935-6 
15 Dismissal compensation: 
Colombia. Law No. 10 regulating, provisions of (Nov. 20, 1934).....................-.- Aug. 378 
714-22 United States. Banks, factors governing amount of_......................--.---.----.-- July 60-1 
833-6 Domestic service. Germany, occupation promoted by Government to release women from 
I ne a a eT a a ee Aug. 362-3 
yt. 827 Drug and pharmaceutical manufacturing. England (Nottingham), 5-day week, effect of 
Ge EEE 
Dusts and fumes. Anthracite fields, Pennsy)vania, exposure to mine dust and measures for 
319-37 tT Cll, a: atcponsiuneaceetascnedpiiieimdneimeisinalins uhipodinindeshanrbantetemmaidiits Oct. 974-8 
[725-8 
794-5 Earnings. (See Wages and hours.) 
Economic conditions. Railroads, effect of depression upon junior employees of, 1929 to 1933.. July 11-12 
1796 Education: 
1796 Industrial hygiene. Course in, University of Michigan. .--.-.............---.-----.------ Dec. 1527-8 
1796 Youth Administration, National. Provision for (under Emergency Relief Appropria- 
125-8 St it nm cnncnccneginahtntiitine anuammerErepenstqnegncrsanseseppocenescece Aug. 347-8 
1726 (See also Adult education; Apprenticeship; Vocational education.) 
Emergency Conservation Work. C.C.C.camps, report on 2 years of operation, Apr. 5, 1933 
142-7 lei retell an gi Cee aininianasenanenalidaswcoehhenstgneaniges July 53-6 
1726 Emergency Council, National. Reestablishment of, to carry out provisions of Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 (Executive Order No. 7073, June 13, 1935)..............-- Aug. 356 
1726 Emergency Relief. (See Relief.) 
1726 Emigration. Great Britain, conference on Empire migration, policy and program recom- 
Lea eaaeanaeconntcqnceoscoesesisuansaseane Dee, 1731 
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Employee representation: 
Company unions. Extent and characteristics of, B. L. 8. survey, April 1935 (preliminary 


SIT OE 


Elections. National Labor Relations Board, analysis of, July 10, 1934, to June 16, 1935 
Saadeh estinnlestehgailal elaine insist ical demesteticichiintladibsbbiitibaititaimemninda me 


—— Petroleum Labor Policy Board, analysis of certifications issued, Mar. 1, 1934, to 

eS ee as nth ie ciel ck cnt nccbktonsdebleekndibdbbibeecenee 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Provisions, general labor policy, announced Aug. 28, 1935. 
Types of employer-employee dealing. Analysis of extent, as of April 1935 (Senturia)____ 


Employer-employee relations. Types of dealing, analysis of extent of, as of April 1935 
is tcctemnececmncpacuntiletentntie deli atisnnis cttliiabidaudiliicioctiinbticnmnceceea 


Employment agencies, United States: 


Chicago. Handicapped, placement service for, activities 1930-34 
Conferences. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 


National Reemployment Service. Statistics of operations, April—October 1935 


eee eee Re ee meme em ewe 


Public service. National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, committee 
report and recommendations 





[1935 


Page 

Oct RAS. 76 
Uct. 956-9 
Oct. 951-6 
Nov. 1229-3 
Dec. 1441-66 
Dec. 1441-6 


Nov. 1200-2 


July 165, 169: 
Aug. 458; Sept. 714; Oct. 1048; Nov. 1354; Dec 


1615-16 


Nov. 1255-6 


July 164, 168: 


Aug. 456; Sept. 713; Oct. 1047; Nov. 1353; Dec. 1614-15 


United States Employment Service. Activities, April-October 1935 


July 155-70; 


Aug. 449-58; Sept. 710-15; Oct. 1045-50; Nov. 1348-55; Dec. 1612-17 


—— Analysis of operations, May-July 1935................... Sept. 716-21; Oct. 1050-6; Dex 


—— Occupational research program 

cy Osa ak nk deNR a atc ockdnscdicddecéecoccccccces 
Employment agencies, foreign countries: 

Belgium. National Employment and Unemployment Office established.............. 

Canada. Establishment of service, Employment and Social Insurance Act, June 28, 


France. Operations, public employment offices, 1917-34. .................-.-.-....-..- 
Great Britain. Recruiting of seasonal labor, methods developed to meet demands, 
—— Seasonal labor, placements, 1933-34, by type of employment 
Employment conditions, United States: 
Beauty shops. Survey of, 4 large cities (U. 8. Women’s Bureau) 
(See also Labor and industrial conditions.) 
Employment exchanges. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment offices. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment Service, United States. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment, stabilization of. Job-assurance (salary-contract) plan, Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., 
re oe iebd dois. cekcccccasecécccbodascdcsunewosscccce 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Agriculture. Farm employment, and labor supply and demand, specified dates, 1934-35. 
—— Farm labor supply and demand, 1934-35, specified months_.....................-- 
—— Number employed per farm, by kind of labor, and by month, 1929-35 
Building construction. August-September 1935 
—— By State and locality, April-July 1935 


. 1617-24 
Nov. 1350-2 


- 


Aug. 449-50 


Base case bsp sh daddies Ra nbebstbesasdbssosesibbbessseances WEB. OO, 610-11 


Dec. 1626-7 


July 171-2 
July 172-4 


Aug. 433-9 


Aug. 352- 


Dec. 1607 
Sept. 689 
Aug. 358 


bincccoduddcbsdssusubeadesscesere Nov. 1370; Dec. 1645 


July 195-8; 


Aug. 479-82; Sept. 745-8; Oct. 1068-73 


ee SU: CR a Se ee oa dStadcnesedsaenbtsasdaadsccoSaadec 


Children, 14-15 and 16-17 years of age, employment certificates issued, 1927-34 
Cities (500,000 population or over). April-September 1935 


eee ee ee ee 


Oct. 965-6 


Dec 1478-88 


July 200-1; 


Aug. 483-4; Sept. 750-1; Oct. 1076; Nov. 1375-6; Dec. 1650-1 


Construction, Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33_.......... ........-...-..----- 
Construction projects financed from regular governmental appropriations, by type of 
project, April-September 1935 


Oct. 1015-19 


July 214-16; 


Aug. 497-9; Sept. 765-7; Oct. 1087-9; Nov. 1389-90; Dec. 1665-6 


Cooperative wholesale societies, 1084. ...... 2.2.2.2 -2.cccnnccnecce ese cesccscccesccencseee 
Emergency Conservation Work (C. C. C.), by type of personnel, April-September 1935... 


Aug. 368 
July 210-11; 


Aug. 492-3; Sept. 760-1; Oct. 1085; Nov. 1386-7; Dec. 1662-3 


Emergency Work Program, by geographic division, April 25-Sept. 26, 1935 


July 209-10; 


Aug. 491-2: Sept. 759-60; Oct. 1084; Nov. 1385-6; Dec. 1661-2 


Farm labor. (See under Agriculture.) 
Federal executive service, April-September 1935. 


July 202-3; 


Aug. 485-6; Sept. 752-3; Oct. 1078; Nov. 1378; Dec. 1653 


FederalyGovernment, by type of service, April-September 1935.................-------- 


July 201-3; 


Aug. 484-6; Sept. 751-3; Oct. 1077-8; Nev. 1376-7; Dec. 1652-3 
Sept. 548-51 


Man-hours of labor provided, construction of apartment house (Knickerbocker Village) - 








1200-2 


5, 169: 


615-16 


1255- i} 
4, 168; 
614-15 
55-70 : 
612-17 
517-24 
1350-2 
149-50 


1625~6 


510-11 


1626-7 


352-3 


1607 
L. 689 
y. 358 

1645 
95-8; 
58-73 
65-6 
18-88 
00-1; 
550-1 


5-19 


1-16; 
65-6 

368 
11; 
62-3 
10; 
1-2 


2-3; 
1653 
1-3; 








Fabricated-metal industry. Home work, Connecticut, survey of conditions, 1933 and 1934. Sept. 625-8 
Family allowances, foreign countries: 
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pmployment statistics, United States—Continued. Page 
Manufacturing industries. By industry group, April-September 1935_.............-.-- July 179-90; 
Aug. 463-74; Sept. 726-38; Oct. 1061-8; Nov. 1361-8; Dec. 1632-43 

—— Distribution of wage jobs, specified years, 1899-1933_....................-..-------- Nov. 1212-13 
~— Man-hours of employment (35 selected industries), 1933 (Beal)...............--..-- Oct. 904-22 
—— Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33 (Croxton)... .--....-- ee _..-- July 120-38 
connen: ET, UNEED DUNNE, MEM s weve decccedénmcesccccccnsnsessudenssccsesese Aug. 431-2 
Mining. By industry group, April-September 1935_.._.................-...--.-------- July 191-5; 
Aug. 474-9; Sept. 739-42; Oct. 1068-73; Nov. 1369-72; Dec. 1643-7 

—— Coal, Ohio, average number employed, 1916-33_.....................--.---..-.---- Nov. 1321-5 
—— Fire-clay, Ohio, average number employed, 1916~-33_...................-...---.-.-- Nov. 1325-7 
—— Gypsum, Ohio, average number employed, 1916-33__................-.....----.--- Nov. 1333 
Negroes, Allegheny County (Pa.), 1910 and 1930.......................-...--------.--.- July 73-4 


Nonmanufacturing industries. (See under Trade, Public utility, Mining, and Service 
industries.) 


Paper and printing, Ohio, average nuraber employed, 1929-33 (Croxton)..............-- July 120-35 
Petroleum industry, specified periods, 1929-34, by branch ofindustry and Stateorregion. July 15-20, 
23, 27, 31-6 

Public utility industries, by industry group, April-September 1935__................-- July 191-5; 
Aug. 474-9; Sept. 739-45; Oct. 1068-73; Nov. 1369-72; Dec. 1643-7 

Public Works Administration fund, employment created by, April-September 1935.... July 204-9; 
Aug. 487-91; Sept. 754-9; Oct. 1079-84; Nov. 1379-84; Dec. 1654-8 

Quarrying. Limestone, Ohio, average number employed, 1916-33__..............-..--- Nov. 1328-30 
—— Bandstone, Ohio, average number employed 1916-33. - __-- piswdet.siwslisieas Nov. 1330-3 
Railroads, class I. By occupation group, April-September 1935_.....................-- July 200; 
Aug. 483; Sept. 749-50; Oct. 1073-4; Nov. 1372-3; Dec. 1647-8 

—— Index numbers, January 1923-June 1935. _...........-.---.-.-.--......--.--------- July 199; 


Aug. 482; Sept. 749 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation construction projects, by type of project, April- 


SE Cee Cidcsusenncaqnegossaccunnartitonheoastendadadebaedaads Jack dideLdauduedl July 212-14; 
Aug. 495-6; Sept. 763-4; Oct. 1086-7; Nov. 1388-9; Dec. 1664-5 

Rubber products, Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33 (Croxton)_...............-- July 120-36 
Service industries. By industry group, April-September 1935_.......................- July 191-5; 
Aug. 474-9; Sept. 730-45; Oct. 1068-73; Nov. 1369-72; Dec. 1643-7 

—— Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33. ..................---.-.----.-----------. Oct. 1019-25 
State road projects, by geographic division, April-September 1935_......................- July 211-12; 
Aug. 493-5; Sept. 761-2; Oct. 1085-6; Nov. 1387-8; Dec. 1663-4 

States, trend of private employment, July 1935-September 1935......................... Oct. 1074-6; 


Nov. 1374-5; Dec. 1648-50 
Stone, clay, and glass products, Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33 (Croxton)... July 120-36 


Summary of employment reports, May-October 1935....................-.-...--------- July 175-9; 
Aug. 459-63; Sept. 722-6; Oct. 1057-61; Nov. 1356-60; Dec. 1628-32 

Textiles, Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33 (Croxton) ................-.-..--.-- July 120-37 
Tobacco industry, Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33 (Croxton)..............-.. July 120-37 
Trade. By industry group, April-September 1935.......................---.--.------- July 191-5; 
Aug. 474-9; Sept. 739-45; Oct. 1068-73; Nov. 1369-72; Dec. 1643-7 

—— Wholesale and retail. Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33__._.............. Oct. 1026-31 
Transportation and public utilities, Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33... ........ Oct. 1032-6 
Vehicles, Ohio, average number employed, 1929-33 (Croxton).....................---.-. July 120-37 
Works Program, by type of project and geographic division, August-September 1935... Nov. 1384-5; 
Dec. 1658-61 

Employment statistics, foreign countries: 

France. Census of 1931, by industry group and sex. _...............--.----.-..-----.-- Dec. 1501-2 
Germany. Chemical industry, full-time workers, 1913 and 1924-34. ..................- Aug. 447-8 
Great Britain. Seasonal fluctuations, 1924 to 1932....................-.-..----.---.---- Sept. 620-2 
Japan. Factories, 1933, by industry group........................--.--.------..----.- Dec. 1503 
—— Industrial workers, 1934, distribution by sex and kind of employment. -.-._......-- July 68-9 
Netherlands. Coal mines, specified years, 1903-34. ..................-.-.-.---.--.--.- Oct. 1044 


Chili (Santiago). Municipal employees.......................-.-.--.-----.----.-+----- Oct. 928 
France. Development of system during 1934. ..................-.---------------------- Sept. 651-2 
Italy. National fund created, 1934, functions of, ete...................-----.---..-.---- Sept. 653-4 


Farms. (See Agriculture.) 
Fatality rates. (See Accident statistics.) 
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Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
ency.) 

Filling-station employees. Agreement, Indianapolis, guaranteed minimum earnings and 
I ON - oe OE HS 

First-aid supplies. (See Medical and hospital services.) 

Fishing industry. Canada, Dominion loan law authorizing system of long-term mortgage 
a IO Sie tiiinicvnacdeucccndctnckunseccbsduubibndenedas 

Five-day week. (See Shorter working time.) 

Foundries and machine shops. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 1935 


(See Relief Administration, Federal Emerg- 


Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304; |), 


Furniture manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 1935__.- 
Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov 
Garden cities. (See City and town planning.) 
Governmental Labor Officials, International Association of. Annual meeting, October 1935, 
SD leek cdbebiin deta bens datteuaenilind tied binds thoctatabidbedipimannoes 


. 1304; | 


1583 


Nov 1266-8 
Governments, cooperation between Federal and State. National Conference on Labor 
Legislation, October 1935, committee report and recommendations_-_.............-..----.. Novy. 4290-) 
Group insurance. United States Steel Corporation, provisions of plan effective J uly 1, 1935. Aug. 337-8 
Handicapped persons. Placement service, Chicago, activities, 1930-34. ............._-- Nov. 1200-2 
Handicrafts. Southern mountain regions, potential earning power, conditions, and types of 
work, study, 1088-34 (U. 8. Women’s Bureau)............................................ July 146-9 
Health and hygiene, United States: 
American Public Health Association, annual meeting, 1935, industrial health discussions Dec. 1524 
Income changes and their relation to sickness, study of (10 surveyed localities) ......__. Sept. 634-1 
Industrial hygiene, problems in an industrial area, survey of (U. S. Public Health 
Ee CK eR: Oe. CRN eeT eee ee Seay Serve July 79-8 
Meals, frequency of, effect NEE’ TIC ne RTT OE Nov 6-30 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, committee report on industrial 
health and safety and recommendations. ........................-.-....----.---...-.- Nov } 
Social Security Act, August 1935, provisions re public-health work .............-. Si 80 
Teaching of industrial hygiene, University of Michigan course ---.............-.....- De 8 
(See also Medical and hospital service.) 
Health and hygiene, foreign countries: 
Canada. Provisions re, Employment and Social Insurance Act, June 28, 1935...... Sept. 609, 615 14 
Great Britain. Physique of industrial workers, study of............................... Nov. 1230-4 
Italy. Health and welfare services under Institute for Social Insurance... .........--- Nov 
Health insurance. Great Britain, revised act, provisions liberalized, summary of... __---- Oct. 931-2 
Home work, industrial: 
Connecticut. Lace and fabricated-metal industries, survey of, 1933 and 1934____--- Sept. 624-8 
Governmental Labor officials, International Association. Action of 1935 convention re... Nov. 1267 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935. Committee report and recom- 
ion ciccctisitatiiee tenn bie iictiba snwiliiphhine MMMM te dicnitilibieatens Nov. 1252 
Puerto Rico. Needle trades, study of, 1983-34.......................--..-.--.---.---- os July 153-4 
Hosiery Workers, American Federation of. Agreements, Norristown (Pa.), party to.....-- Sept. 679 
Hours of labor, general: 
Canada. Dominion legislation in 1935, summary of...................-...-......-.--.- Dec. 1542-3 
—— Recommendations, Royal Commission on Price Spread, Apr. 12, 1934............-- July 61-2 
Dominican Republic. Eight-hour working day established, June 1935. ...............- Oct. 1040-1 
India. Factories, provisions of Factories Act of 1934. ................---..-..---.------ Sept. 647 
Man-hours ofemployment. (See Employment statistics; Production and productivity.) 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935. Committee report and recom- 
I 2... niinintnin anann ananiniinanatee Mien tit uae dia dbiie iedibaues Nov 1247-8 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Provisions in general labor policy, announced Aug. 28, 
SARE SE ea ene, Pee eee SM Ce Wy Sennen: eee On Nov. 1223 
Housing, United States: 
Conference, Joint National Housing. Washington, D. C., Oct. 16-18, 1935............. Dee. 15!> 19 
Families provided for. First half of 1935 and 1934, by kind of dwelling unit and by city. Oct. 11/519 
—— 1922-35 (first half each year), by kind of dwelling unit..................-..-........ Oct, 1112 
Federal aid authorized in 1935, résumé of legislation. ........................--..-...-..- Nov. 1205-9 
Limited-dividend projects federally aided, status on Aug. 1, 1935. ............-..------- Oct. 969-70 
Low-cost. Federally aided projects, status of, Aug. 1, 1935, and Nov. 8, 1935. Oct. 968-70; Dec. 1514 !> 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, committee report and recom- 
mi a oe ee) reer, a at Nov. 1257-9 
i le CU ION inn vce cthhctnccecncncncdssdccnccetccncesctduetubees Dee. 1519-21 
Substandard or obsolete, 1930, according to census returns and arbitrary measure... ...- Sept. 620-30 
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ousing, foreign countries: 
Canada. Dominion legislation in 1935, summary of 
England (Leeds). Municipal lodging houses, erection part of slum-clearance program, 


Sw aus (Stockholm). Suburban house building by owners’ labor, plan described. 
Hygiene. (See Health and hygiene.) 


immigration, foreign countries. 
Income: 
Changes in, and their relation to sickness, study of (10 surveyed localities).............- 
National. Distribution of, by type of payment and industry, 1929-34 
industrial conditions. (See Labor and industrial conditions.) 
industrial diseases and poisons, United States: 
Anthraco-silicosis, Pennsylvania, prevalence of, anthracite flelds, study of - 
Asbestosis, pulmonary, incidence of and industrial hazards (paper by Dr. J. Donnelly). 
Occupational diseases, extent of exposure to (survey, U. 8S. Public Health Service) 
Industrial diseases and poisons, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Factory workers, number of cases, specified years, 1910-34. 
— Silicosis and asbestosis, deaths, 1934, by average age, and duration of employment. 
South Africa. Miners’ phthisis, gold mines, hazards, and incidence rate of silicosis, 
Piwdudaedkmbodsethadabeitabe sie dideaoisess ddawesccowce BLE gee ae ee ee i 
Industrial disputes, United States: 
Agricultural machinery workers (J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.). 
Boulder Dam. Strike, July 11-26, 1935, causes and settlement 
Brewery workers’ and teamsters’ organizations. Pacific Coast, May 1935 
Brick and clay workers. Strike, Ohio and Pennsylvania (settled June 9, 1935)_........- 
Chevrolet and Fisher Body strikes, April 1935, and text of memorandum of negotiations. 
Cleaners and dyers, New York City. Chain stores and wholesale plants, April 1935 
General strikes, three on record _............... 
Glen Alden Coal Co. Miners’ strike, Pennsylvania (December 1934- June 1935) .. 
J. I, Case Co., Racine, Wis. Strike (March-May 1935), issues involved, etc... 
Labor Relations Act, National. Summary of, and full text (signed July 5, 1935) 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis. Strike of mechanics, March 1935 
Lumber industry. Strike, West coast, history of conditions leading up to, and settle- 
Se itutinideddnadine P Shute : 
Miners, coal. Strike, Glen Alden Coal Co., ‘Pennsylvanis (December 1934- June 1935 ) 
Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway Co. Strike, April 20-June 20, 1935 
Puerto Rico. Strikes and controversies, 1933-34, review of 
Sawmill and timber workers, Pacific Coast, May 1935. 
Seamen. Pacific coast, May 1935 
—— Pacific coast oil tankers, 4-month strike (ended June 17, 1935) : 
Shipbuilding. Camden (N. J.), strike re agreement provisions, May 1935; arbitration 
award, October 1935............ bib liiteids 
Strikes and lockouts. Analysis of, ‘March 1935-August 1935. ; 
Aug. 386-93; Sept. 661-9; Oct. 993- 1001; Nov. 
—— Statistics, January 1934-October 1935 


Control of, measures taken in 1934, summary of 


Issues involved, ete... 
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Page 
Dec. 1544 
Oct. 970-1 
Dec. 1521-3 
Sept. 630 
Sept. 630-3 


Sept. 843-5 


Sept. 634-6 
Oct. 947-50 


Oct. 974-8 
Dec. 1524-7 
July 81-2 


Sept. 640-2 
Sept. 642 


Sept. 643-4 


Aug. 383-4 
Sept. 660-1 
July 86 
Aug. 385 
July 83-6 
July 86 
Sept. 660 
Aug. 382-3 
Aug. 383-4 
Aug. 369-77 
Sept. 659 


Sept. 656-9 
Aug. 382-3 
Nov. 1285-6 
July 100 
July 86 
July 86 
Aug. 380-2 


. Nov. 1288-00 


July 87-03; 


1277-85; Dec. 1562-9 


July 87; 


Aus. 386; Sept. “655; Oct. 992; Nov. 1277; Dee. 1561 


Tankers’ strike, Pacific coast (ended June 17, 1935), brief history of ; 
Teamsters’ union, Strike against Northwest Brewing Co., Seattle, May 1935_. 
Terre Haute (Ind.). General strike, July 1935................ ; 
Textile workers. Pelzer Manufacturing Co., July 15, 1935......._-. 
—— Strike, Tucapau mills, South Carolina, compromise settlement, July 15, 19235 
Truck drivers. Strike, Pittsburgh, terms of settlement, June 21, 1935- 
Uxbridge Worsted Co. Strike of June 24, 1935 (Mass., Conn., R. I.)_--. 
Industrial disputes, China. Labor disputes in 1934..................... 
Industrial home work. (See Home work, industrial.) 
Industrial hygiene. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Insurance. (See under types of.) 
International Labor Organization: 
American Federation of Labor, 1935 convention, discussions_. 
Composition of, membership, operation of, work of, etc. (Rice) 
Conference, 1935, program of and summary of accomplishments 


Invalidity insurance, Germany. Wage earners and salaried employees, operations under 
old-age insurance, 1934 and earlier years. ............................. 


Aug. 380-2 
July 86 
Sept. 660 
Nov, 1286-7 
Sept. 660 
Aug. 384-5 
Nov. 1287-8 
July 66, 67 


Dec. 1553-4 
Dec. 1467-76 
Aug. 328-30 
Dec. 1473-6 
Aug. 327-8 


Sept. 614-17 
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Tron and steel industry: 
Company stores and scrip system, study of economic and social implications (N. R. A.) 
Group insurance plan, United States Steel Corporation, provisions of 
Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 1035 ‘ 
Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oot, 1012; Nov 


Job acceptance. Persons on relief, study of alleged refusals, specified localitios 
Job assurance plans, (See Employment, stabilization of.) 


Labor and industrial conditions: 

Canada. Recommendations re labor and wages, Royal Commission on Price Spreads, 
cf & eres 

China, Economic effects of world depression and labor problems in 1094... 
Ethiopia, Working conditions and wages. 
Fabricated-metal industry. Connecticut, home work, survey of, 1033 and 1034 
Germany. “Labor book’’ system, purpose and provisions of plan. . 
Lace industry. Connecticut, home work, survey of, 1083 and 1034... j 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Labor policy, provisions, announced Aug. 28, 1035 

“Labor book.” Germany, possession of, requirement as condition of employment 

Labor conferences, (See Conventions, meetings, ete.) 

Labor costs: 

Construction of apartment building (Knickerbocker Village), analysis of (Topkis) 
Pb. W. A. building construction, relative cost of material and labor (Byer) 
Labor organizations, United States: 
American Federation of Labor. Action on internal policies, 1935 convention 
Baking industry. Unionism in, 1983 and 1034 
Employer-employee dealing. Analysis of extent of types used, as of April 1985 (Senturia) 
Industrial unionism. American Federation of Labor convention, 1035, reports to 
Membership. American Federation of Labor, as of August 1035 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Bombay Presidency. Trade-union membership, 1928-34, by years 
China. Developments during 1034. ..... 
Great Britain. Congresses. (See ¢ Jonventions, meetings, ete. ) 
——« ‘Trade-union membership, 1933 and 1034, by industry group and sex. .. 

Labor policies. Works Program, modifications of, by Executive and administrative orders 

Labor Policies Board, Works Progress Administration, Establishment of and membership, 
July 25, 1935.... ; . atthe ain 

Labor Policy Board, Petroleum. (See Petroleum Labor Policy Board.) 

Labor Relations Boards. (See Labor Policies Board, W. P. A.; National Labor Relations 
Board; Petroleum Labor Policy Board; Steel Labor Relations Board; and Textile Labor 
Relations Board.) 

Labor service (compulsory). Germany, prerequisite to army service and made universal, 
provisions of laws of May 21 and June 26, 1035......... 

Labor turn-over: 

Federal executive service. Statistics, April-September 1035.. 


Aug, 485; Sept. 752; Oot, “1078; Nov. 1378 


Manufacturing. Monthly rates, by class of rates, January 1034-September 1035. ....... 


Nov 
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Page 
July 45 3 
Aliw, 997 


is 


uly 1g: § 
134; Doo. 1993 


Nov 1104-8 


luly 61-9 
July 63-8 
Dee, 1500-1 
Sopt. 625-8 
Oct, WI7-8 


mM pt O25 


Sept 11-4] 


July 117-10 


Nov, 42-7 
Dec, 1600-2 
Dec. 44h“ 
Nov. 124 

Nov. 1245-6 


Dec. ho 


July 67 


Dec. 1446-3 
Dec, 1406-7 


Sept. Als 


Palo! 


July 202; 
Dec, 1653 
July ili; 


Aug. 410; Sept. 682; Oct. 1010; Nov, 1903; Dec, 1582 


———« Monthly rates, specified industries, April-September 1035............ 


July 113; 


Aug. 412; Sept. 644; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1904; Dec, 1583 


Standard procedure for computing, Bureau of Labor Statiatios................cceeess- Dee, 1584-6 
Lace industry. Home work, Connecticut, survey of conditions, 1033 and 1034.............. Sept, 625 
Ladies’ garment industry. (See Clothing industry, women’s.) 

Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Ashurst-Sumners Act prohibiting interstate transportation of prison-made goods, text.. Sept. 645 | 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act (Guffey Act), 1935, summary of main provisions. Oct, W824; 
Deo, 1532-5 

Blind pensions, State legislation, as of Aug, 1, 1035.............0.0ceeee- pecevecceusace Bept, 504-001 

——~ Status of State legislation re Federal Social Security Act................ Boept. oss 

Contracts, public works (Davis-Bacon Act amended), 1935, summary of main provisions Dee, 1540-40 

Emergency Relief Act, Federal, 1935, summary of main provisions.................. Deo, 1535-7 

Employment offices, public, 1935, minimum appropriations to Btates................... Dec. 141 

Federal employees, 1935 legislation affecting, summary of main provisions............ ; - c, 137 

Government statistics, 1935 legislation pertaining to. sesccss D060, 1540-1 

Guffey Coal Act, 1935, summary of main provisions. . Oot. 2-4; a 1832-6 

Home Loan Bank Act, amendments, as of May 28, 1035... 2 2. oo occ cece ccc ecw wnnne Nov. 1206 


Home Owners’ Loan Act, amendments in 1035. . 


Nov, 1206-5 
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» and legislation, United States, Federal and goneral—Continued, Page 
flousing, Federal aid authorized in 1035, résumé of... ........ Nov, 1205-0 
Labor Relations Act, National, 1035, summary of main provisions .nnee Alig, 360-70; Deo, 1620-30 
- Toxt (signed July 5, 1035)......... vere: . Aug, 370-7 
Mothers’ pensions, statua of State logialation r re . Federal Sooial Seourity Act.... . Sept, 583 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935, summary of main provisions...... - . Deo, 1641-2 
National Housing Act, amendments in 1035. ... Nov, 1208-0 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Extension of, to Apr. 1, 1036 (P ub. Res, No. 26, 74th 
Gendddedsennonestavenc : ~ . ; Aug, 354; Deo, 15390 
Old-age pensions, Status of State legislation re Federal Social Security Act Sept. 582-4 
Tabular analysis of provisions, aa of Aug. 1, 1035, and Oct, 15, 1035, by States Aug, 331-4; 
Nov, 1178-83 
Prison Labor Act, 1035 (Ashurst-Sumners Act), summary of main provisions Dec, 1552 
rison-made gooda, interstate transportation, Federal law prohibiting (Ashurat-Sumnera 
Act, Public, No, 215), text....... a «>—6 Beat, 645-6 
Public works, contracts affecting (Davis- Bacon Act amended), 1035, summary of main 
provisiona.......... . Deo, 1530-40 
Railroad Employees’ Rotirement At, ‘approved Au ig. 29, 1036, summary of provisions 
(Publle Aot No. 300)....... - ennee Oot, 023; Deo, 1530-1 
Soolal Seourity Act, August 1085, ‘Analysis of. : oo ‘ Sept. 570-41 
—- Summary of main provisions. ... . Deo, 1537-8 
Statistical Board, Central, 1035, statutory authorization for and t purpose of. . Deo, 140-1 
Unemployment insurance, status of State legislation re Federal Social Security Act : Sept. 683 


Work-Relief Act. (See under Emergency Relief Act, Federal.) 


Laws and legislation, United States, by States: 


Alabama. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, aa of Oct. 15, 1035 . Nov, 1170 
~« Unemployment insurance. ... née Nov, 1184 
Alaska, Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of prov isiona, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct, 15, 

 —___- =< Aug. 332; Nov. 1170 
Arizona. Old age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, an of Aug. i, 1035, and Oct, 14, 

Peedibcdtdecesccesanendss>ssennconees : eueune Atig. 332; Nov, 1170 
Arkansas. Blind pensions, tabular analysts of provisions... pacoseecensesudasacnsonte Sept. 600 

— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. L 1035, ‘and Oot, 16, 

1036....... , ... Aug. 3392; Nov, 1170 
California, Blind pensions, ta tabular analysis of provisions... - Bept. 600 
—« Old-age ae tabular analysia of provisions, as of Aug, 1, 1035, and Oot. 

Pichounnscwe senneuetl rth 332; Nov, 1170 

_ Unemployment-re reserves lew, approved June 26, 1035, summary ‘of snénas Aug. 335-7 
© Selennde. Blind pensions, tabular analysia of provisions... pubceletenac Sept. 500 

-« Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1035, and Oct, 16, 

Ptidecacconccunsscenceseadssoencesnvevenneusese: Aug. 332; Nov, 1170 
Connecticut, ‘Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions waeion : sacteus Sept. 500 
—« Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1035, and Oct, 16, 

Aug, 332; Nov, 1170 
Delaware. ( Nd “Ago pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, “1035, and Oct. 

Si EE iesscqucequncodhesnsncesdebesaneeiphons Aug. 332; Nov, 1170 
District of Columbia. Old-age pensions, 1936 (Public Act No, 319), summary of pro 

Dt caimtonnenatindhiinmunsnnedhineiannnneines en Oct, 025-6; Deo, 1448-0 
— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Oct. 16 1036. pemieancatinnnies Nov, 1170 
—« Unemployment insurance (Unemployment Compensation Act, 1035, Pub. No, 386), 

summary of provisions....... peapennees _ ennsnceee Oot, 026-7; Doo, 1538-0 
Florida, Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, « an : of Aug. 1, 1035, and Oct, 

16, 1086....... - ... Aug, 392; Nov, 1170 

- Workmen's compensation, effective July 1, 1935, analysis of law : July 101-2 

Hawaii, Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1035, and of Oot 

Se Senewetnesenccaveetnn’ dabedetotibnnenceaeeen . pneuceessecs . Aug. 382; Nov, 1180 
Idaho. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions , Sept. 500 
~« Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1036, and Oot, 16, 

b+ nescncitbeennncoapesonceenhenastabbnantiae , scesénecsecces AMS, Gen eet. ie 
Iilinois. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions...................... os Sept. 500 
~——« Old-age pensions, tabular analysia of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1036, and Oot. 1h, 

1035... eancsenee Atag, 382; Nov, 1180 
Indiana. “Blind pensions, tabular enalysis of provisions... , a Sept. 600 
~—« Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. i, 1995, ‘and Oot. lb, 

BEDS pmonnecsedagenencsncanescanseuseenieebscenouneseccenccecessecs wcunsencus Atig, 382; Nov, 1180 
lows. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions........ 0... 6.6. cccccnccccnccnnus Bopt. 500 


—— Old-age onaaud tabular analysis of provisions as of Aug. i, 1938, ‘end of Oct, M4, 
ddbowsncndtnéedsed cuss teqdbdseb cabedbbbbenaeouocqnccesceces -nnseeee Atag, 982; Nov. 1180 
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Laws and legislation, United States, by States—Continued. Page Law 

Kansas. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions... .....-... et ae OT eee 4 Sept. 600 W 

Kentucky. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. .....................-...... 600 

—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 

Louisiana. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions.......................-. nog Rene on v 

Maine. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. ........................... .... Sept. eon 

——— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 

EE SER RE: PIES AINE RES ES ee ee LL Aug. 333; N 1180 Laws 
Maryland. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions........................-...-- Sent. 60 A 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, I 

ee See ae ee ae Aug. 333; Ni, 180 
Massachusetts. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and 

ek | BR, Ga iialuasds padre weal ise cl eistibdd dutewbe thudibdctudeced Aug. 333; N; 180 

Unemployment insurance, summary of provisions abnenedsndibbedencttbdbiies Nov. 1184-5 
Michigan. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1934, and Oct. ( 

ES A a ee eS ee ee Aug. 333: Nov. 1189 
Minnesota. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions..........................-- Sept. 600 
~— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 

ee iin cnsctiteesnligltid canna hinitidnidiamndintiasdbaiiiti tinted. idbiidtieadidviitttticd: até Aug. 333; No 18] 
Missouri. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions............................... Sept. 600 ( 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 

SERS... » assdiiciniiitec di aeaea ae ess obi ee el oh ete, ea ea 8 Aug. 333; Nov. 11s 
Montana. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 

BR Bee ititkcinithctiminnbbccesasstnbiihinectliatibiieadbedbbnts Mets Jcdbtb ns Aug. 333; Nov. 118) 
Nebraska. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of prov isions bin kinbtleid, Se ote tin cc ede Sept. 600 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 1 

i ciiubt ded dtc abt ia Mid ee pk ch iba tedidis cbtbbibuine oy 333; Nov. 1181 
Nevada. Blind pensions, tabular analysis ET iniks dcctionccccccccuscceseenceese Sept. 600 


Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct, 15, 

New Hampshire. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions.....................-- 

—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 
ee ee ae a ee a ee rE en Aug. 333; Nov. 1181 

—— Unemployment insurance, analysis of act effective ee SR TIE ai ike dete <0 July 38-9 

New Jersey. Bind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions.......................---.- 

—— Ol]d-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 
isk csctiinathietbtietc Lede diptdn Bavbies dic eibicteébad vidkiécet Aug. 333; Nov 





Sept 600 





New York. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. ..........................-- Sept. 601 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 

EL a ee eee een Aug. 333; Nov. 118! 
North Dakota. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of speetaienn, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and 

Gah BAI bk ike chek iid a nh iwcdodhonbitinctccetiendsbiis Aug. 333; Nov 
Ohio. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions.............................-.-.-- Sept. 601 le 
-—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, Lé 

I a eT ee eT ee ee Ta eee Aug. 333; Nov. |15! 
Oklahoma. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. -.......................-...- Sept. 601 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Oct. 15, 1935................- Nov. 1181 L 
Oregon. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 

TOU. . tiviivedi in dls bedan eS. 2 BER Reisen ia 82 Aug. 334; Nov. 1151 
Pennsylvania. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions.........................- Sept. 601 L 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1945, and Oct. 15, 
Rhode Island. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and 

Geb BA AeeNas isch bd SOR RL ES eee sh a eset Aug. 334; Nov. | 1s 5 
South Carolina. Workmen’s compensation, effective Sept. 1, 1935, analysis of provi- , 

CECE TE Te ETE PERT ee oa PAE PE ee by Le la SR OG ae ok Sept. 649-50 
Utah. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions............................-.-...- Sept. 601 . 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, ’ 

WEB. obec bsceieibittien ebiiienccwieh est For ee ie rR SG Aug. 334; Nov. 1152 
Vermont. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 

ati edit cttidencdbcc tbe mac ect db ccbTibdedcccescnsée Aug. 334; Nov. 1/52 
Washington. Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions. .....................-...- Sept. 601 
—— Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 

this ast cits cdc ae Ridin cdkbctdbimiidbécéiéincébh Aug. 334; Nov. 1)*2 


West Virginia. Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and 
RUGLEEn Joss Joe aR A URGE e aecancccosbosssbsbcscasasuscecebeosad 5 ; Nov, 1182 
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Laws and legislation, United States, by States—Continued. Page 
wisconsin, Blind pensions, tabular analysis of provisions ............................. Sept. 601 
- Cooperation, teaching of, text of act providing for... ...... ~~... 2.2 e ee ence ene Oct. 991 
Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 
100. cnastnbavacconcccenccenconnceecesntibinsdbtianddeudbsesisieson’ wedabiines Aug. 334; Nov. 1182 
Wyoming. Blind pensions, tabular analy hi cn clinntstbetibtibicktineduese Sept. 601 
Old-age pensions, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15, 
1GRBe ncdnconnccecesccccvecencendesoscqnenseeuessessooncosseccesceces sinned Aug. 334; Nov. 1182 
Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 
Austria. Social Insurance Act, March 1935, senateiene aadaails ‘ithiihihalchdeitaies Sept. 602-5 
Belgium. Miners’ pension fund, provisions, as of Feb. 28, 1935......................... Sept. 606-7 
- National employment and unemployment office established, provisions of various 
CEST OUE . click bce wccncve rs cen ecseues UEtbstwusetdseeretstscasetensscqnsacccs covensouccconcsce Dec. 1625-6 
— Old-age insurance, wage earners, changes, orders of Nov. 8, 1934, and Jan. 31, 1935. Sept. 605-6 
- Unemployment insurance, provisions of royal decree of June 5, 1985. .............. Sept. 607-8 
Canada. Dominion legislation, 1935, summary of, by topic........... euauaue---e- Doe. 1841-5 
- Employment and Social Insurance Act, June 28, 1935, provisions of. a .. Bept. 600-14 
China. Labor laws and regulations in 1934, review of..............-.. j July 67-8 
- Life insurance, State system established for working people and 5 persons of small 
ttn peccanipetitiananeinataiaidipeCaneeeneen< ‘ July 40 
Colombia. Hours and working conditions regulated, provisions of law No. 10 (Nov. 
ntti nt nncddiietntbbbbiedidibastinbeeséounepeyiencquaband babibed . Aug. 378-9 


‘osta Rica. Old-age insurance and pensions, Government Printing Office, law of Nov. 


July 40-1 


Aug. 379 


Oct. 935-6 


Dominican Republic. Eight-hour working day established, Os 25s) ainda Oct. 1040-1 
Estonia. Old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ benefits, professional workers, provisions of 
GS GUA. Fo cnkntins cas tbtoc da Mea. Tw ed orseisecbeyen ‘ July 41-2 
Germany. Labor service (compulsory and universal), provisions of laws of May 21 and 
si init sinninindsbtnlinietadnbniadiiigkihctavenestcnecuvbtl ....-- Nov. 1218-20 
Great Britain. Health Insurance Act liberalized, summary of provisions. weope: 3. ee Oct, 931-2 
India. Factories Act of 1934 and other labor legislation. ....... vette bi atibas . Bept. 646-8 
Italy. Family allowance fund, national, functions of, ete............ geenseudels J G4 
Japan. Workmen's compensation, amendments re medical treatment, coverage, etc., 
i Uh. ok aie skh dunt idds Ob bbmedbbedunndébbsccccdecbescesncanu Nov. 1275-6 
Madras. Maternity benefit law, Feb. 24, 1935, provisions of... eieestenihednie vill Dec. 1494-5 
Ontario and Alberta. Industrial Standards Act, 1935, provisions of. . sedan Aug. 405-8 
Portugal. Minimum wage, 1935, summary of legislation.............. pis caddeae Dee. 1545 
Quebec. Beauty shops, working conditions regulated... ....__.. - .. Aug. 408-9 
Sweden. Invalidity and old-age law amended June 6, 1935, summary yolp prov rieions. pikiinibé Oct. 932-4 
Lead and zine milling. Labor requirements, man-hours per ton and tonnage per shift._...... Aug. 360-1 
Leisure time: 

Development of popular art among workers (1. L. O. study) ....................---.-..- Nov. 1235-40 

Portugal. National Leisure Time Foundation, establishment of_....... oe ee Nov. 1240-1 
Life insurance: 

China. State system for working people and persons of sma!l means................... July 40 


Massachusetts system of savings-bank insurance, history and operations of (Berman)... Aug. 201-302 
Lighting. Clotning factories, Connecticut, survey of women in sewing trades (U.8. Women's 


BEG dk cikin cbt ds cue adecenccecccecccctedcceceuapasiece Oct 972-4 
Lumber industry. Company stores and scrip system, study of economic and social inp'l- 
cations (N. R. A.).......--.-- tthe iin henecccsspvbbbtintianbesst inne see July 45-53 











Machinery, farm. Wholesale prices, revised indexes, 1913-84 (Cutts) ..................... Aug. 526-32 
Management, employment (personnel). Personnel administration, banks, study of plans 
NICO... . onnntiiddensdbeshebbbdiidbadincccsesucstiuéibcbatchese July 56-61 
Man-hours. (See Employment statistics; Production and productivity; Wages and hours.) 
Manufacturing industries: 
Decentralization, statistical analysis of locational changes, specified years, 1809-1933.... Nov. 1212-13 
Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, as of April 1935 (Senturia)........- Dec. 1445-63 
Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association of the Pacific Coast. Agreement and arbitration 
award, effective to Sept. 30, 1935, provisions of....................-.--------e--+--eeneeee- July 107-9 


Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers’ Association, Pacific coast. Agreement 
and arbitration award, effective to Sept. 30, 1935, provisions of............................ July 107-9 
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Material costs: 
Construction of apartment building (Knickerbocker Village), analysis of (Topkis)..... 
P. W. A. building construction, relative cost of labor and material (Byer) 
Maternity benefits and insurance: 
France. Expenditures under social-insurance law, 1930-33 
Madras. Law providing, Feb. 24, 1935, anaiysis of 
United States. Social Security Act, August 1935, provisions re maternity and child- 
TG REITER nnn nonce nccnsnnenssigeencnncunsstecenatecncscensusecccensasecocecce. Se; 
Meals. Frequency of, effect upon efficiency, study of 
Medical and hospital services: 
El Salvador, first-aid supplies, law requiring employers to furnish...................... Oct, 978 
United States. Banks, type and kind furnished (study of personnel programs)... .__. July 60 
—— Cost of, and relation to compensation costs, study of 334 industrial establishments. Sept. 39-49 
—— Extent and type of, survey of 925 companies. ................................--.-.. Sept. 638-9 
—— Minimum standard set by American College of Surgeons.....................-...-- Se, 
Metal Trades Department (A. F. of L.). Agreements, Sinclair Co. (oil), effective to May 1, 
1936, provisions of 
Migration: 
Great Britain. Conference on Empire migration, policy and program recommended to 

EE a a ee one: ere ndbdiones Dee. 1731 
United States. Farms, estimated movement to and from, 1920-34...................... Aug. 358-9 
Me LE LANE CA oe OT RE ee Te Nov. 1214-19 
—— Planes of living and their relation to, study of. .................................... Nov. 1216-18 

Miners’ phthisis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Minimum wage, United States. National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, 
ee so, wena ennnnssnaeesenetionnasebacnenne Nov. 1248-50 
Minimum wage, foreign countries: 
Canada. Dominion legislation re indictable offenses of employers, 1935, summary of... Dec. 1543 
~—— Improvement of laws, recommendations of Royal Commission on Price Spreads, 

MD. TR Finns cia dha indn ccd cachdndthinbesdittidnisetdétacatedthétbadeneence July 61 
Cuba. Legislation extended to cover commercial establishments (Mar. 19, 1935)....... Aug. 379 
Portugal. Law providing for establishment of, 1935, summary......................... Dee. 1545 

Mining, United States: 
Anthracite. Anthraco-silicosis, prevalence of (Pennsylvania), study of................. Oct. 974-8 
—— Company stores and scrip system, study of economic and social implications 

FS ee i ee ee NLT ye Ee July 45-53 
Bituminous coal. Appalachian agreement renewed, Sept. 26, 1935, provisions of....... Dec, 1576-80 
-—— Company stores and scrip system, study of economic and social implications 

ee a Site tee nee ee July 43-53 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 (Guffey Act), summary of provisions... Oct. 982-4; Dec. 1552-! 
Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, as of April 1935 (Senturia)......... Dee, 1445-03 
Strikes. (See Industrial disputes.) 

Mining, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Miners’ pension fund, provisions, as of Feb. 28, 1935......................... Sept. 606-7 
Japan. Productivity, 1926 to 1932, summary statistics. ........................-.-.-... Oct. 967 
South Africa. Gold, vacations with pay, and holiday allowances 
Minors. (See Child labor and welfare.) 
Mortality rates. (See Vital statistics.) 
Mothers’ pensions: 
Social Security Act, August 1935. Provisions re aid to dependent children 


Pago 
541-5) 
Se OSes July 117-19 


578-80 
wnsennnne ween eennennnnnaneneeneeeneees NOV, 1226-3 


L. 637-8 


wecweccccesccecesocecoccsecoceceseccccoccccccccccouscencseccoceccccscece July 109-) 


{ 
AV 


Motor-vehicle industry. Automobiles, labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 


PEER... coscocdudtiaktvitectinctidiiiidiiiatid July 113; Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304; Dec. 1583 
National income. Distribution of, by type of payment and industry, 1920-34. ............ Oct. 047-50 


National Industrial Recovery Act: 


Extension of, to Apr. 1, 1936 (Pub. Res. No. 26, 74th Cong.)....................-. Aug. 354; Dec. 1530 
© 6 ©0880 0C 00 Seeese8 6060060 S0CO Aug. 354-5 


Termination of, Executive order (no. 7075) of June 15, 1935 
National Labor Relations Board: 

Continuation of, to Aug. 1, 1935 (Executive orders, June 1935) 

Decisions under section 7 (a), review of, April 


Extension, third, until Sept. 1, 1935, Executive order of July 31, 1935. .................. 





eovcusedcouencccosesce Bept. 706-7 


hnihiideitettos Sept. 577-8 
State legislation, status of, in regard to Social Security Act................-.....-..--.. Bept. 583 


ee ee ee Aug. 356 
i en a eesia July 106; Aug. 403 
Employee elections, analysis of, July 10, 1934, to June 16, 1935 (Wheeler). .............. Oct. 956-9 


Sept. 625 
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National Labor Relations Board—Continued. Page 



















Federal act re policy of and powers vested in, 1935, summary of provisions. . ._. «--- Dec, 1529-30 
Reestablished by National Labor Relations Act (signed July 5, 1935), text of law... Aug. 369-77 
National Recovery Administration: 
Agencies, temporary continuation of, to Apr. 1, 1936 (Executive Order No. 7076)_....... Aug. 355-6 
Company stores and scrip system, study of economic and social implications, specified 
GS 5 tntnnntb4bKb6heen ess cunsahee RUNG sNeeTA Sb wadesblanncscebsbeincstebe July 45-53 
Reorganization of, Executive Order No. 7075 of June 15, 1935..........................-. Aug. 354-5 
National Recovery program: 
Consumers’ agencies. Reorganization of, under Executive order of July 30, 1935........ Sept. 623 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation. Office created by Executive order, Sept. 26, 
hath cchincdestebedstpentbnneneliensadebacedununntenndtoancenben .... Nov. 1203-4 
Labor Relations Board. Third extension of, Executive order of July 31, 1935........... Sept. 623 
Trade-practice agreements, labor provisions in, approval by Federal Trade Commission, 
ner Ganaeenner Grete. BOGEN, cc ot ncucceccaccdconncevesectecuaccetcne Nov. 1203 
National. (See also wnder inverted titles.) 
Negroes: 
Beauty shops, employment conditions, survey of (U. 8. Women’s Bureau) ........... Aug. 438-9 





Occupational opportunities, analysis of, Allegheny County (Pa.)....................... July 72-6 








Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Occupational injuries. (See Accident statistics.) 










Occupational Research Program, U. 8. Employment Service........... bind sccssvotuss BOON EREe® 
Old-age pensions and retirement, United States: 
California. Operations under old-age pension act, 1935 (January-June) . : ery Oct. 924-5 
District of Columbia. Law of 1935 (Pub. Act No. 319), summary of prov isions. ‘ Oct. 925-6; Dec. 1538-9 
Experience under State laws, 1934, survey of (Parker) ............................-.-.-- Aug. 303-26 
Federal employees, automatic separation from service as of July 1, 1932, provisions of 
SD Cl cancccocndutiiestiiadadsustcdadimemesasacoucoce —e«F Dec. 1537 





Legislation, tabular analysis of provisions, by States, as of Aug. 1, 1935, and Oct. 15 , 1935 Aug. 331-4; 
Nov. 1178-83 


Massachusetts, operations under old-age pension act, first half of 1933. Oct. 924 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, committee report and recom- 






Nov. 1255 











sn sn ceclpadinctthsticcuttdssdbuadasocngece iegjjeews 
New Jersey, operations under old-age pension act, 1035 (Qlanuary- J une)... Oct. 924-5 
New York, operations under old-age pension act, 1935 (January-June) .. Oct. 924-5 
Railroad employees, 1935 act, approved Aug. 29, 1935, summary of provisions... Oct. 923; Dec. 1530-1 
Social Security Act, August 1935, provisions re old-age assistance and benefits.......... Sept. 571-4 
State legislation, status of, in regard to Social Security Act............... pouliil Sept. 582-3 
State old-age pension systems, development of, 1923-34... .. siiihaseatntaiiiinael - Aug. 324-6 

Old-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 

Belgium. Miners’ pension fund, provisions, as of Feb. 28, 1935 _ _- ‘ Sept. 606-7 
—— Wage earners, changes in old-age insurance system, orders of Nov. 8, 1934, and Jan. 

EE see Re Ene. SIEM Ce Oem) Cor ene ee ee = Sept. 605-6 
Costa Rica. Government Printing Office employees, provisions of law of Nov. 27, 1934 July 40-1 






Estonia. Professional workers, Government decree providing old-age, invalidity, and 






survivors’ benefits. . . .. Piel bo Eta LE: LAS “ July 41-2 
Germany. Old-age and invalidity insurance system, data « on n operations, Jen. 1, 1934. Aug. 339 
~— Salaried employees, operations under old-age insurance, 1933 and 1934... Sept. 616-17 










—— Wage earners, operations under old-age and invalidity insurance, 1934 and earlier 

Ph 19. ot sate ciiniei chains tiiinasdipeeeradconbabeute Sept. 614-15 
Great Britain. Public and private systems, development of (statistics as of 1931) .. Oct, 928-31 
Italy. Invalidity and old-age insurance operations under Institute for Social Insurance. Nov. 1188-0 
Sweden, Old-age and invalidity pension law amended, summary of provisions. ... Oct. 932-4 





Packing industry. Agreement, Birmingham (Ala.), union shop established, and other pro- 
LAS SA OE 5A NS Fees. Te ee Sept. 679 


Paper and pulp industry. Agreement, Pacific Coast employers’ and employees’ organiza- 






ond en cbbaunenincind aidihbbesccasesedessoneeceses ‘a Aug. 405 
Payment of wages: 
Methods, manufacturing industries, study of extent of application, 1935................ Sept. 697-700 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, committee report and recom- 
CC EAI eo Nov. 1256-7 


Pensions. (See under type of.) 
Personnel administration. (See Management, employment (personnel).) 
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Petroleum industry: 
Agreements (craft unions), Shell companies, Illinois and California__..........._______ 


Pipe-line branch, study of wages and hours, 1934 and earlier periods (Frazier) 
Petroleum Labor Policy Board: 


Activities of, January 1984 to end of May 1086... .. 2.22... cn cecccccccncccccuce... 
Employee elections, analysis of certifications issued, Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 28, 1935 (Mosco- 


Membership and duties 
Petroleum refining. 


Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 1935 


11935 


P ige 
103~4 


559. i) 


t. 942.4 


Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304: Doc 1s 89 
Physical examinations. Great Britain, physique of industrial workers, study of........__- Nov. 1230-4 
Pipe-lines, petroleum industry. (See Petroleum industry.) 
Population: 
France. Employed persons, census of 1931, by industry group.......................-- Dec. 15¢ 
United States, Farms. Statistics, as of Jan. 1, 1920-35.........................-........ Ay 9 
eee EE Oe Oe Re ER eS re Le ee 


Postal Service, United States. Legislation affecting employees, 1935, summary of_........_. 
Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. Establishment of and board members 
appointed, duties of, Executive order of Sept. 26, 1935 
Prison labor: 
Federal enforcement law supplementing State laws prohibiting shipment of prison-made 
goods, text. 
Federal legislation, 1935, summary - of eR eer, ae ee 
Production and productivity, United States: 
Cement industry. 1928 to 1935, summary statistics. ___- bahia taissthticn Gillie eid 
Lead and zinc milling. Man-hours per ton and tonnage per shift 
Manufacturing industries. Man-hours of employment (35 selected industries), 1933 
Pe ee ee ee ee eS ee Ee ee TT ee 
—— Value of products, and horsepow er of equipment, census years, 1899-1933. _.......- ‘ 
Meals, frequency of, effect upon efficiency, study of 
Production and productivity, foreign countries: 
Japan. Coal mines, 1926 to 1932, summary statistics. ..........__. Gitiln tithes 
Netherlands. Coal mines, cost and selling prices, 1933 and 1934.__._.__- 
Soviet Union (U.S. S. R.). Agriculture, prescribed standard yearly output of plow- 
nat hep, Gansta GR neces emi abtisd es Tih wisinnh sicdesiebiscbciccs cbditibdecéa 
—— Farm hands, collective farms, proportionate expenditure of time, 19384. ...........__- 
Public-utility industries. Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, as of April 
I win cicidititisttin BE tnctttiddliils aincenius 
Public works, contracts. (See Contracts, public works). 
Purchasing power of dollar: 
Wholesale prices and indexes. By commodity groups, 1913-34, and by months, 1934-35 _ - 


Wholesale price index numbers. 1801 to 1934, and equivalent value of dollar 
—— January 1890-July 1935, and equivalent value of dollar, by months 
(See also Wholesale prices.) 


Radio Telegraphists’ Association, American. Agreement, Pacific coast shipping companies, 
EEE Re ee San ee eae ee ne 
Railroads, United States: 
Accidents, cost of, by type of accident, manner of settlement, and district (Beyer and 
RSS ASS RENCE ETERS EAS RE OE Re a ee ep ee a ; 
Earnings, annual, 1924 to 1933, study (Beyer and Fitch). adangn 
Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, as of April 1935 (Senturia).---..._- 
Retirement act, approved Aug. 29, 1935, summary of provisions 
Recovery program. (See National Recovery Administration; National Recovery program.) 
Rehabilitation. Convention of National Rehabilitation Association, 1935, discussions re 
n,n de ob ntipeccinlinde euneeenenconnnesasnhectlb 
Relief Administration, Federal Emergency: 
Number receiving and obligations incurred, by months, January 1933-July 1935......_. 
Work-relief projects, industrial and agricultural, goods produced, ete................-. 
Works Program under Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
Relief, public. 


ee 


Home workers, industrial, Connecticut, families in fabricated-metal indus- 


Relief workers. Australia (New South Wales). 
Relief. (See also Unemployment.) 
Repatriation. France, unemployed aliens, policy of Ministry of Labor re... -.- 


Standard working conditions established... 


Noy. 1214-18 


July 244-9 


Aug. 521-5; Sept. 811-15; Nov. 1421, 1424 


Sept. 808 
Sept. 809-10 


Sept. 
July 1-12 
Dee. 1461-6 


Oct. 923; Dee. 1530-| 


Dec. 154 7 
Nov. 1192-4 
Dee. 1497-9 
Aug. 343-! 


Sept. 625 
Nov. 1344-6 


Oct. 936-7 
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Resettlement Administration, Federal. Establishment of, Executive Order No. 7027 (Apr. Page 
OD 10D ie daa bbees sb Sn sib cc cesi cnsss cs dbbsbbbsénseddbescdsccuewreccsetecscesstscecece - Aug. 348 
Resources Committee, National. Creation of, duties and functions (Executive Order No. 

7065, June 7, 1935). .......-...-.--- bbc cecdedscesodiideoses paded Easccseyee «6A 
Rest days. Canada, Dominion legislation | re weekly rest day, 1935, : summary of. heubechapss Dec. 1543 
Retai! prices, United States: 

Cereals. meats and dairy products. Index numbers, specified dates, 1934-35............ July 220-2; 
Aug. 501-2; Sept. 785-6; Oct. 1127-9; Nov. 1406-7; Dec. 1680-1 
Coal. Average prices, specified dates, 1934-35_._._. July 228-30; Aug. 509-12; Sept. 795-8; Dec. 1693-€ 
~ Indexes and average prices, 1913-35, by months.......... July 231; Aug. 513; Sept. 799; Dec. 1697 
Company stores. Food prices compared with neighboring independent stores (N. R. A. 
Te, pt | a eee nee ee eee oe Saudedeseedediettucssbanae = July 51 
Electricity. By city, July 15, 1936, and Oct. 16, 1935... Sti he 133.223 ‘Sept. “192-4; Dec. 1690-2 
- Percentage changes, Feb. 15-July 15 and July 15-Oct. 15, 1035... .....---- Sept. 795; Dec. 1693 
Food. Company and neighboring independent stores, comparison of prices (N. R. A. 
SE aba aaa cddigdadidocank denen patisatn che socedonsnanpetencescectessteds July 51 
aout UE OPE I III GOA, es oa aes Recdbcccccccccccace Dec. 1685 
— Hawaii, unweighted indexes, February 1930-September 1935....................... July 227-8 


Aug. 508-9; Sept. 792; Oct. 1134; Nov. 1412 
-— Index numbers, comparison with foreign countries, 1926-32, and by months, 


wn ndtwsesns ctcbieccdbetdidbdcttatécadticndiwtun idcitndaine July 234; Oct. 1135 
~-— Indexes and prices, specified dates, 1934-35, by item and locality UL vididib atin wane July 220-7; 
Aug. 500-9; Sept. 784-92; Oct. 1127-34; Nov. 1405-12; Dec. 1679-85 

~— Indexes, by years, 1913-34, and specified dates, 1934-35... ........--. pitd eden July 227; 
Aug. 506; Sept. 790; Oct. 1132: Nov. 1410; Dec. 1684 
—— Indexes, revised, 1919-35, specified dates...............-...-...-.....-.--..-------- Dec. 1689 
aan nnn GH PO oe so obs cons bededmocesccceddeccsdasscs July 237 
—— Revision of index of retail food costs, on 1923-25 base. ................--. --.---ce--e- Dec. 1686-00 


Retail prices, foreign countries: 


- 


Rural Resettlement Division. Establishment and duties of, under Appropriation Act of 


Safety. (See Accident prevention.) 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. Agreement and arbitration award, effective to Sept. 30, 1935, 
 Beovitens ee a on elo eiexcnapeepindensnen eesnadon eS 


Australia. Foods and groceries, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35... July 234; Oct. 1135 


Austria (Vienna). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35........ July 234; Oct. 1135 
Belgium. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35 _.............. July 234; Oct. 1135 
Bulgaria. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1933-35................ July 234; Oct. 1135 
Canada. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35_............. . July 234; Oct. 1135 
China (Shanghai). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35__.... July 234; Oct. 1135 
Czechoslovakia (Prague). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35. July 234; Oct. 1135 
Estonia (Tallinn). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35....... July 235; Oct. 1136 
Finland. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35_____- _......-. July 235; Oct. 1136 
France (Paris). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35.......... July 235; Oct. 1136 
Germany. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35__......__.. . July 235; Oct. 1134 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 

Pi innconcccscnesadhteussasals cdedetbebates dusccbhs cockbis chou July 236; Oct. 1137 
Hungary (Budapest). Foods, index numbers 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35.... July 235; Oct. 1136 
India (Bombay). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and,by months, 1932-35....... July 235; Oct. 1136 
Ireland. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35................. July 235; Oct. 1136 
Italy (Milan). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35........... July 235; Oct. 1136 
Netherlands (Amsterdam). Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 

hind ans aida duth budaeenaeneretdsdedénecnéowmeteecdenbesth cue tl July 236; Oct. 1137 
New Zealand. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35 btuawsw kee July 236, Oct. 1137 
Norway. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35................ July 236; Oct. 1137 
Poland (Warsaw). Foods, index numbers, 1927-32, and by months, 1932-35___._. July 236; Oct. 1137 
South Africa. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35. _......... July 236; Oct. 1137 
Sweden. Foods, Index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35._............-.- July 236; Oct. 1137 
Switzerland. Foods, index numbers, 1926-32, and by months, 1932-35. ..........- July 236; Oct. 1137 


United Kingdom. (See under Great Britain.) 


July 107-9 





Administration and promotions. Banks, policies, study of (Princeton University) _.... July 57-8 
(See also Wages and hours.) 


Savings-bank life insurance. Massachusetts system of, history and operations of (Berman). Aug. 291-302 
Sawmills. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April-September 1935.........................- July 113 


Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304; Dec. 158; 
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Scrip payment of wages. Company stores, economic and social implications of system, 
study of, specified industries (N. R. A.)........--- 
Seamen. Strikes. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Seamen’s Union of America, International. 
steamship companies provisions, 
Seasonal employment: 
Belgium. Unemployment insurance, provisions of royal decree of June 5, 1935 
Great Britain. Extent of, specified industries, 1924 to 1982_.............-...-------- 
Self-help activities among unemployed. California, developments up to spring of 1935. 
Service industries. Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, as of April 1935 
| ne, ee ee ee ee 
Shipbuilding, United States. Strike, Camden (N. J.) yards, New York Shipbuildit. gz 
Corporation, May 1935; arbitration award, October 1935_..................------..-...--- 
Shipping industry. Agreement and arbitration award, effective to Sept. 30, 1935, provisions 


Agreement and arbitration award, Pacific 
of (effective to Sept. 30, 1935) 


Shorter working time: 


Five-day week. England (Nottingham), drug and pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
a SL Se Lt ee Rea y ae eee te ee . 


Thirty-hour workweek, discussion, American Federation of Labor convention, 1935... 


Shut-downs, plant. Czechoslovakia, factories and shops, decree restricting (June 30, 1935), 
I a eineionsin 


Sickness insurance, foreign countries: 
France. Expenditures under social-insurance law, 1930-33. _.............-.........-.-. 
Germany. Income and expenditures, persons insured, Jan. 1, 1934 
Sickness statistics: 
Income changes, and their effect on sickness rates, study of (10 surveyed localities) -._.. 


Male industria: employees, members of industrial mutual-benefit associations, 1933 and 
oe SR AS ee Le OE een fe Ree Se eee ‘ 


Sinclair Co. "Agreement, Metal Trades Department (A. F. of L.), effective to May 1, 1936, 
EE SS Ce a eee ae eee eee 


Slaughtering and meat packing. Labor turn-over, 


monthly rates, April]-September 


[1935 
Page 
Ly 45-53 
July 107-9 
dept. 607-2 
dept, 620-9 
Dee 1504 Q 
Dec. 1445-63 
Nov. 1288-99 
July 107-9 
Sept. 702-5 
De 1548 ) 
Oct. 935-4 
Nov. 1186 
Aug. 339 
Sept. 634- 
July 77 
July 109-10 


Scents ~ ocasccscbensscotelindl July 113; Aug. 412; Sept. 684; Oct. 1012; Nov. 1304; Dec. 1583 
Slum clearance: 
Great Britain. Progress made as of Mar. 31, 1935..................-...-------2- 22. Sept. 630 
(See also Housing.) 
Social insurance, foreign countries: 
Austria. Estimated expenditures under new system, 1935..........................--- Sept. 605 
—— Law of March 1935, changes in workers’ and salaried employees’ insurance.......... Sept. 602-5 
Canada. Dominion legislation in 1935, summary of_............................-..-.-- Dec. 1542 


—— Employment and Social Insurance Act, June 28, 1935, provisions of 
France. Operations under law, 1933, by types of insurance 


Sept. 600-14 


ae a eee ee aE ee Nov. 1185-7 
Germany. Costs of operation, and number insured, various systems..............-- Aug. 338-9 
Italy. Institute of Social Insurance, work of........................-...-..-. Sairinwiciantin Nov, 1188-91 
Social security: 
American Federation of Labor, 1935 convention, discussions re Federal legislation and 
GS cae edited Alene pitta thdig ald Midst alteell | ciitiliiiacndip titdininin oilpiittliane cisaus Dec. 1550 
Estimates by U. 8. Social Security Boare of probable coverage and cost of State unem- 
nn cso oo. enmibomedsaametnameiannseln Dec. 1492-4 
Federal Act. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Social Security Board: 
Estimates. State unemployment compensation systems, coverage and cost_._........- Dec. 1492-4 
Membership. Presidential appointments, Aug. 23, 1935................-.--.-.--.-.2.- Sept. 582 
Social services, foreign countries. (See Family allowances.) 
Soil erosion control. Civilian Conservation Corps, work of, as of July 1935................. Nov. 1210 
Statistics, Government. Federal legislation regarding, 1935, summary of..................-. Dec. 1540-1 
Steel Labor Relations Board. Continuation of, ‘until further order’ (Executive orders, 
Ls RR RR RE IE rh TERT SII Li Ice Aug. 355-6 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, Amalgamated Association of. Chicago, relief plan 
for unemployed, operations, Dec. 2, 1930-July 9, 1935................------..------.---- Nov. 1198-1200 
Street-railway employees: 
Strike, Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway Co., April-June 1935. ...............-- Nov. 1285-6 
Wage award, Washington, D. C., Aug. 3, 1935. ......................----------------- Dee. 158! 
Students. Great Britain, physique of, compared with that of industrial workers, study of... Nov. 1230-4 


Surgical service. (See Medical and hospital service.) 
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Unemployment. Self-help. 
Unemployment, United States: 


(See Self-help activities among unemployed.) 
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Page 
taxes. Savings-bank life insurance, Massachusetts system of, 1908-33. ..............--.-- Aug. 301 
Telegraph industry. Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, as of April 1935 

(Senturia) were sec cweec cee cc eres es occ eens ewer conseccccceccocccccescccesececcccqecccccecces Dec. 1463-4 
Telephone industry. Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, 9s of April 1935 

(DENtUEER) -cccorcnecnecennccccccecenccccconcsececcececcccceccccccesesccescccccccccccccce se Dec. 1463-4 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Labor policy, provisions of, announced Aug. 28, 1935. ......... Nov. 1222-5 
Textile industries: 

Company stores and scrip system, study of economic and social implications (N. R. A.) -- July 45-53 

Cotton. Cabinet committee, recommendations ard report on conditions and problems. - Oct. 944-6 

-_-— Great Britain, legalization of agreement re wages and multiple-loom operation. -----.- Sept. 680-1 
Textile Labor Relations Board. Continuation of, “until further order’ (Executive orders, 

Ds Telia een seen ninaitiethieieEmEenaanidbn sade eneepeaeeeseet Aug. 355-6 
Textile Workers, United. Strike, Pelzer mills (South Carolina), July 15, 1935... ..-- ivedbobts Nov. 1286-7 
Thirty-hour workweek. (See Shorter working time.) 

Town planning. (See City and town planning.) 
Trade-practice agreements. Labor provisions, approval of, by Federal Trade Commission, 

Bn Sree GIES, GONE. Bi BIE ao incccccdndccccnnctdbncctcbccnscbssscccoccsicn Nov. 1203 
Trade, retail. Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, as of April 1935 (Sen- 

TE cee ttbchss cceebtinnccctcwtsuccccatnsesbdbbccibtcesscebhsdsccbedobetundscautcscesd Dec. 1445-63 
Trade, wholesale. Employer-employee dealing, analysis of methods of, as of April 1935 

ST Ancuthiitiuenanineehennneticonbmninnnnesithbinatnbanacstenterueneneset Dec. 1445-63 
Transportation industry. Motor Carrier Act (Federal), 1935, summary of main provisions... Dec. 1531-2 
Tuberculosis. Italy, insurance against, and treatment for, history of work, 1923-35_........-- Nov. 1189-90 











Pennsylvania. Census, February 1934, by age group_-_-.....................-.......--- Sept. 618-19 
Philadelphia (Pa.). Statistics, specified months, 1929 to 1935......................-.--- Aug. 352 
Relief. Chicago street-car employees, cooperative plan, operations, Dec. 2, 1930-July 9, 

Besse Sie ah IRR Soc Rea eS. CL AS a AE St a ee siidbiecenes Nov. 1198-1200 


—— Job acceptance by persons on relief, study of alleged refusals, specified localities - . _-_- Nov. 1194-8 
—— Number receiving and obligations incurred for emergency relief, January 1933-July 
nace cobitinaedeblinkiienbiestdsedsdLkt + dddsbsewtgussabessibsdcove Nov. 1192-4 
es. NID, (rN a sic idc ade nbucdbsduawccdscossesccnsbn Sept. 618-19 
—— Washington (State), cities of 11,000 population or more, December 1934___.__.....-- Aug. 349-51 
Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Australia. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35__..._____- a eee ee ee July 216; Oct. 1090 
Austria. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-85. ..................--222--22.--e- July 216; Oct. 1090 
Belgium. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35..................-....--.------ July 216; Oct. 1090 
Canada. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35...................-..-.--...---. July 217; Oct. 1091 
China. Labor displacement through new industries and world depression. er a July 65-6 
Czechoslovakia. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35_-_.._..__.-- ssscsateauald July 217; Oct. 1091 
Danzig, Free City of. By years, 1929-34, and months, 1934-35_............_...--. July 217; Oct. 1091 
Denmark. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35. ......................--.--..- July 217; Oct. 1091 
Estonia. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35.....................--.-...---.- July 217; Oct. 1091 
Finland. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35....................-.....--.---- July 217; Oct. 1091 
France. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1034-35._._.....................-.----..- July 217; Oct. 1091 
NE Oct. 936-7 
Germany. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35... ................-------.--.-- July 217; Oct. 1091 
Great Britain. Age distribution, analysis of, as of May 13, 1935._..............-......- Oct. 989-40 
—— By years, 1928-33, and months, 10384-35................-..-------.-.--------.- July 217; Oct. 1091 
—— Physique of industrial workers, study of.....................---.------.--- eee Nov. 1230-4 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35 kabel July 218; Oct. 1092 
Hungary. By years, 1929-34, and months, 1934-35...._...............-...---....- July 218; Oct. 1092 
Irish Free State. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934~35___...................--. July 218; Oct. 1092 
Italy. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35...................-..- pico Seeeeaiel July 218; Oct. 1092 
Japan. By years, 1930-33, and months, 1934-35...................--..---.------.- July 218; Oct. 1092 
Latvia. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934~35...................-..---------..- July 218; Oct. 1092 
Netherlands. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35... ..............-...-.--..- July 218; Oct. 1092 
New Zealand. By years, 1929-34, and months, 1934-35... .................-.-...- July 219; Oct. 1093 
Norway. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35....................-------..--.- July 219; Oct. 1093 
Poland. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35.......................-----.---.. July 219; Oct. 1093 
Rumania. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35... ._...............-...-..-..- July 219; Oct. 1093 
Saar Territory. By years, 1929-34, and months, 1934. .................-........-. July 219; Oct. 1093 
Sweden. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35...................-..-....-.-..-- July 219; Oct. 1093 
Switzerland. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934~35......................-..--.. July 219; Oct. 1093 


Yugoslavia. By years, 1928-34, and months, 1934-35..........................-..-. July 219; Oct. 1093 
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Unemployment insurance and benefits, United States: 
California. Unemployment reserves, summary of law approved June 25, 1935 





District of Columbia. Law of 1935 (Public, No. 386), summary of provisions... Oct. 926-7; 1 5 “ ' ” 
Legislation. (See Laws and legislation.) = ; 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, committee report and recom 
EE SE Sa SE | RT ree 0 51 I Del Se . Nov. 1254 “ 
New Hampshire. Analysis of unemployment insurance law effective May 29, 1935_. July 38-9 
Social Security Act, August 1935, provisions re. ...............-.----------- ee. Si 74 7" 
State compensation systems, estimates of coverage and cost (Social Security Board) Powe: Dec. 1499-4 1 
State legislation, status of, in regard to Social Security Act..............-.-..2-. a : Sept. ke 
Unemployment insurance and benefits, foreign countries: . R 
Belgium. National employment and unemploymunt office established for administra- 
RE ect ctnntdcencecnsstctbnnatamceesteyscakonessccussccecsvasssrenesmseseseserces< Dec. 1625-4 7 
—— Seasonal workers, provisions of royal decree of June 5, 1935 als ie. bli... Sept. 607-8 \ 
Canada. Dominion legislation in 1935, summary of.................-.-.-.-.2.---2- 28. Dee. 1542 f 
~—— Provisions re, Employment and Social Insurance Act, June 28, 1935__..........___- Sept. 609, 611-13 ( 
Germany. Income and expenditures of insurance system, Mar. 31, 1935_..........._._- Aug. 338 ( 
Great Britian. Financial report, unemployment-insurance fund, 1934______- ae July 434 ( 
Italy. Operations under Institute for Social Insurance_-_--_-......-..--.--..---2-2-2 2. Nov. 1190-1 ( 
United States Government, work of, by department, bureau, etc. (See under specified organi- 
zation or subject.) ( 
Vacations with pay: , 
Banks, personnel programs, study of (Princeton University) . ..............--......-... July 6 
Fire-department employees, United States, 1934..................-.--.-----.-------.-- Nov. 1164 
ee Se: I i hi sh ae Bin doin Sk tcdidtctehincai@ibtditme.ocse- Sept. 706-7 
Police-department employees, United States, 1934__.............-.-----.-------------.. ( 86 
Vital statistics. Massachusetts system of savings-bank life insurance, mortality experience, 
1922-33 © 08 0606 006609050 5506068 0505800 cS SSSSESSESO COSSSSCSO Te COSCO ESOC SESOSOCCESeOOSCCCe Cocco] Au tees 
Vocational education, United States. Civilian Conservation Corps, activities of, as of Oct. 1 
a ee eS ae a Len Ler naa Noi 
Vocational education, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Technical schools for industrial workers_-......................----- ee oe oe Nov. 1269 
Australia. Apprenticeship, training regulations, etc., by Provinces, 1934..............-- Nov. 1269-70 
Brazil. Vocational and Technical Training Inspectorate reorganized, and Federal 
Technical University established, 1934. ..............-.-...-...-..2222 222-222. eee ~ Nov. 1270 
Bulgaria. Legislation re commercial and industrial training amended, 1934_..........._- Nov. 1270 
Canada (Ontario). Apprenticeship, conditions in 1934.......................---.-.-- Nov ) 
China. National Conference discussions; technical and training school developments, 
EE a ee a ee ey ee ee en eT ets ae. Nov. 1270-1 
Estonia. ‘Juveniles Office’’ established, 1934, duties of....................-.-----.---- Nov. 1271 
France. Activities and plans looking toward reorganization and expansion of workers’ 
education, 1934_...... .-- itiaieieanaini tame MIs SDE ee BOL, eee otk wadinines Nov. 127] 
Germany. Activities for training boys and girls, 1934; new ministry created -- --__----- - Nov. 1271-2 
Great Britian. Provision for, under Unemployment Insurance Act, 1934__........-..--- Nov. 1272-3 
India. Problem of higher technical training, 1934. ...................-..-.-.---.---.---- Nov. 1273 
Irish Free State. Activities in 1934 summarized --__-...............-.-....------..------ Nov. 1273 
Italy. Examinations, etc., applicants for positions in technical schools, decree fixing 
i sia ernie salaeksas Sines ls. Nov. 1273 
New Zealand. Repeal of Apprenticeship Act requested, 1934_.................-- - = Nov. 1273 
Poland. Measures taken to restrict employment of young persons, 1934...............- Nov. 1273 
ef I a atts wie al abate bilibibidsidiim bd niece sii Nov. 1274 
Soviet Union (U. 8. S. R.). Compulsory technical training, plan for, 1934. ...........- Nov. 1274 
Stent: Dai Br Fe iin het itd eb nnn iéistdbbubidticnbihntsiecece Nov. 1274 
Turkey. Committee formed to draft appropriate measures for, 1934................---- Nov. 1274 
Vocational guidance. Occupational data, need for, stressed (address, Patterson, of Federal 
Geenees Gh Aamsantics Trateiend) .. ...cannccnccncnsscdtbsncusssediinbins <tbedils dikes July 70-1 
Vocational rehabilitation. Social Security Act, August 1935, provisions re cooperation with 
I un ceebuieel matlab ditadietiell. dtiiunt dik Sept. 58 
Wage claims. Puerto Rico, adjustments, 1933-34, by results. ...................-..-.--... July 154 
Wage collections. National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1935, committee 
IE cinncndabnconsannoncet@nstiiipeubanncatineanoehumeeecamminath Nov. 1256-7 
Wage incentive systems. National Industrial Cenference Board study of, 1935....... egies Sept. 697-70! 


Wage payment. (See Payment of wages.) 





1273 
1273 
1273 
1274 
1274 
1274 
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Wages and hours, United States: 
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Acriculture. Farm labor, monthly and daily rates, July 1 and Oct. 1 1935, by State Page 
OO Sept. 690; Dec. 1607-8 
_— Farm labor, monthly and daily rates, 1934-35, specified months__.................- Sept. 689 
Asbestos workers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city...................---..-----... Nov. 1169 
Baking industry. Earnings and hours, 1933 and 1934, survey of, by region and degree of 
we ee A a Dec. 1587-1603 
Beauty shops. Earnings and hours, survey of conditions (4 large cities)...............- Aug. 434-7 
Bituminous-coal industry. Tonnage and hourly and daily wage rates, Appalachian 
ED stn nenan ccnndéslinanitinniinatinitinbiaialintihvinticn iditie~pumiininaiationss Dec. 1579 
Borax industry. Pacific coast, hourly wage rates fixed by agreement, by occupation, 
RE ee ee ee ee a Sept. 676 
Bricklayers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city.........................--.--..---.-- Nov. 1169 
Building laborers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city. .................-...-..--...-- Nov. 1169 
Building trades. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, males._......_.__- July 152 
Carpenters. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city...................---...--.--..--...-. Nov. 1170 
Cement finishers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city................-..--- a a oar Nov. 1170 
Coffee planting. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, by sex ..........-- July 152 
Construction of apartment house (Knickerbocker Village). Hourly earnings, by class 
a a ee a Ee ee oe Sept. 548 
Construction. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33_.-_-_- EE neat Oct. 1015-19 
Cooperative wholesale societios, 1904. .....2. 2222.22. nncnn cc ccnncsssssesssss. oe Aug. 368 
Elevator constructors. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city..................--..---.-- Nov. 1170 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city_...........-..--..- Nov. 1171 
Fabricated-metal industi:y. Connecticut, industrial home workers, hourly rates and 
a I cients in cts dnt abi oblils censecupedeqennnsmegnwenbatineacescens Sept. 626-7 


Farm labor. (See wnder Agriculture.) 
Filling-station employees, Indianapolis, guaranteed minimum earnings per month, 
agreement effective May 1935-36_.............--.-.....--...- ee See en See Sept. 677 
Fire-department employees. (See under Public service.) 
Fruit industry. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, by branch of 


EEE EE ee ee ee July 152 
Furniture making. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, males......... July 152 
Gere... Seems Cee, TERR Oe FONE, Bee iis nin siicincnicttinsccccccndcudcccnncsssscce Nov. 1171 
Granite cutters. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city...........-.....-.--....--...-.... Nov. 1171 
Handicraft workers. Southern mountain regions, potential earnings, 1933-34, study 

NN EE LE LIE IIE OT EE July 146-9 
Hat manufacturing. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, by sex........- July 152 
Hod carriers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city ........................-..--..---... Nov. 1172 
Home work, industrial. Connecticut, hourly rates and monthly earnings, 1934, fabri- 

I i ar a le a a diane nuninnd mane ocindddins aan Sept. 626-7 
—— Puerto Rico, earnings per bundle and per hour, 1933-34, women................... July 153-4 
Hourly earnings, index numbers (exclusive of agriculture), 1840-1934_..................- Aug. 429-30 
Index numbers, average earnings per hour (exclusive of agriculture), 1840-1934___._..__- Aug. 429-30 
Inside wiremen. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city...............--....--..--.2--2 ee Nov. 1172 
Lathers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city....................-.--..---.--....--...- Nov. 1172 
Laundries. Connecticut, hours and earnings, 1933 and 1934, women (by occupation) 

ER RE EE Ee ee ee a ee Te Nov. 1334-41 
Lumber industry. Northwest, prior to N. R. A. and following 1935 strike.........._._- Sept. 656-9 
Man-hours worked. Petroleum industry, specified periods, 1929-34, by branch of 

industry and State or region_.... IE TE EE aN nae July 19, 23, 27, 31-6 
Manufacturing industries. Earnings, census years, 1899-1933....................-.-..... Aug. 431-2 
—— Man-hours of employment, total wages paid, and average wage per man-hour, 

SE ee Se LY a NE | eee ae een eee S Oct. 907-11 
—— Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33 (Croxton)................ July 120-38 
—— Ohio, occupational distribution of wage and salary payments, 1916-33__._.._- alleles Dec. 1605 
~——— Wage-rate changes, Apr. 15-July 15, 1935._..... July 139-41; Aug. 439-41; Sept. 685-7; Oct. 1036-8 
Marble setters. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city..................-...-.--.2-- 222... Nov. 1173 
Mining. Bituminous coal, tonnage, hourly and daily wage rates, by occupation, Ap- 

palechian agreement (1035-96) .... ...............-...........-.--..-. cottinliaatendetins Dec. 1579 
~— Coal, Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1916-33..................... Nov. 1321-5 
—— Fire-clay, Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1916-33............... - Nov. 1325-7 
——— Gypsum, Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1916-33.............__. Nov. 1333 
~— Wage-rate changes, Apr. 15-July 15, 1935_................. July 142; Aug. 442; Sept. 688; Oct. 1039 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city___................-. Nov. 1173 


Needlework industry. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly wena 1933-34, by branch of 
industry and sex......... .......... EAE ir RSE OE ey VP PCa 


July 152 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 
Negroes. Allegheny County (Pa.), weekly wages, spring of 1934, by industry and 






















































i ntercicnsimcccemmigecniesticmnencsmsneninevetainnnaldibiice. j m., ’ 
Nonmanufacturing industries. (See under Trade, Public utility, Mining, and Service t 

industries.) \ 
Ohio. Average annual wage and salary payments (Croxton). (See under specified \ 

industry.) \ 
—— Occupational distribution of wage and salary payments, 1916-33_...............__. Dee. 1603-4 
Painters. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city....................-.-.22----2 2-22 e Nov. 1173 Wag 
emcees EE, SOD I, Ree ils BP Gea ce nccccunsncscescenccenccscéussccsssceq Nov. 1174 ; 
Paper and printing. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33 (Croxton). July j99. 3 
Pennsylvania. Median weekly wages, 1934, by age group............-.......-----.--.. Sept. 700-1 : 
Petroleum industry. Drilling and production, changes, specified periods, 1929, 1933, 

19G4 2... renew nnn nnn nnen en cncnncncncnecenecee ccc ec ccneccnccccccccwececeseecce ses. Oct. 881-99 
—— Drilling and production, 1934 study (B. L. S.).................--..-.-..-----.--... Oct. 877-903 
—— Pipe-line branch, by occupation and locality, 1934 and earlier periods.........____- Sept. 559-69 
—— Specified periods, 1929-34, by branch of industry and State or region..........____. July~13-37 
Petroleum refineries. 1934 study of, by occupation and locality..................-.._-. Nov. 1305-19 
Pilestesers. UWubom coaled, 2006 Gad 1004, Oy GLY... 2. noon cc ccc ccccccccccc cece ence cece. Nov. 1174 
Plasterers’ laborers Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city................----.--..-.-..- Nov. 1174 
Praumbers. Union cones, 1005 end 1006, by ety... .. 2.66.02. 2 ccc c ieee cence cous s...ee ee Nov. 1175 
Police. (See under Public service.) 

Public service. Fire-department employees, annual salaries, 1934, by rank or occupation 

ee ist ee seek inn asd vi newddnesnandeteutibesusee Nov. 1150-6: 
—— Police departments, salaries and hours, 1934, by city and occupation..............- Oct. 857-63 
—— Teachers, city school systems, median salaries, 1934-35, by type of school and locality - July 143-5 
Public-utility industries. Wage-rate changes, Apr. 15-July 15, 1935. ............-..-.-.- July 142 

Aug. 442; Sept. 688; Oct. 1039 
Puerto Rico. Hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, by industry, occupation, and sex... = July 151-4 
Quarrying. Limestone, Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1916-33___-_-. Nov. 1328-31 
—— Sandstone, Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1916-33_............-- Nov. 1330 
Radio telegraphists. Pacific coast, new agreement rates, passenger ships, by company 

nt Nisei eh ei a bh edb iinttite bie deccdsnttinces July 107 
Railroad employees. Annual earnings, 1924 to 1933, study (Beyer and Fitch) ........-- July 1-12 
— Extent of low wages, November 1933. ................-.....-...-..---------------- Sept. 690-5 
—— Hours above accepted maximum, extent of, May 1934. _.............-----.-------- Sept. 695-7 
—— Extent of low wages and long hours (a correction) __................--.....--.----- Nov. 1341 
Refineries, petroleum. 1934 study of, by occupation and locality_.................-.-..- Nov. 1305-19 W 
Rubber products. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33 (Croxton). July 120-36 
Rural nonfarm relief and nonrelief households, earnings in 1933......................--- July 150-1 
Schools, city. Median salaries, 1931-35, by size of city and type of school. _...........- July 143-5 
Service industries. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33.................-- Oct. 1019-26 
—— Ohio, occupational distribution of wage and salary payments, 1916-33_............- Dec. 1605 
—— Wage-rate changes, Apr. 15-July 15, 1935 -.............-- July 142; Aug. 442; Sept. 688; Oct. 1039 
Sheet-metal workers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city...............-...-------.-- Nov. 1175 
Shipping industry. Pacific coast, monthly rates, freight and passenger ships, Dec. 1, 

a Ba es WEF a iiss kde ceed dd Sedtndiedndktaincdssbdecdéskecnce- July 109 
Slate and tile roofers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city...................-----.--.- Nov. 1175 
Steam fitters. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city..................-....-..----.------ Nov. 1176 
Stone, clay, and glass products. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929- 

Ont 22: ceed... . 3. nccsncbbabadtmabsanasdbabeseibentbbecscucbescsetec July 120-36 
Stonecutters. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city.................-...-...-..-------.-- Nov. 1176 
Stonemasons. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city..................--...-.-------.-.-- Nov. 1176 
Street-railway employees. Washington, D. C., award, carmen and bus drivers, Aug. 3, 

Ee me ee Rc ee LLL TE A Dee oe RO, EI TRE et Se Dec. 1581 1 
Structural-iron workers. F!nishers, union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city.............---.- Nov. 117i 
—— General erecting, union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city..................-..........- Nov. 1177 
Sugar industry. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, by branch of indus- 

Cer ee EAS, Gia amcbncbetttedbecnctcbhvbsdidécdichocsibsccubeses July 152, 153 
Teachers, city school systems. (See wnder Public service.) 

Textiles. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33 (Croxton).........-. July 120-37 
Tile layers. Union scales, 1935 and 1934, by city..................-....-...-.-.-.-...-- Nov. 1177 









Tobacco industry. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33 (Croxton)... July 120-37 
—— Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, by branch of industry and sex.... July 152, 15s 


Trade. Wage-rate changes, Apr. 15-July 15, 1935............ July 142; Aug. 422; Sept. 688; Oct. 1039 
Trade, wholesale and retail. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33__....... Oct. 1026-3! 
— Ohio, occupational distribution of wage and.salary payments, 1916-33............-. Dec. 1605 


Transportation. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, males 
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Wages and hours, United States—Oontinued. Page 
Transportation and public utilities. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33.. Oct. 1032-6 
__— Ohio, occupational distribution of wage and salary payments, 1916-33.............. Dec. 1606 
Union scales. Building trades, 1935 and 1934, by occupation and city...............--- Nov. 1166-77 
Vehicles. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-33 (Croxton) -_._..---- July 120-37 
Wharf workers. Puerto Rico, hourly and weekly earnings, 1933-34, males___.........-- July 152 
Work projects (Federal). Wages to be paid, by region and class of work, and hours (under 

Federal Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935) ......................-.----.--- Aug. 344-5 


Wages and hours, foreign countries: 


Australia (New South Wales). Relief workers, standard working conditions established. Nov. 1344-6 


British Columbia. Adult males, 1934, compared with 1933, by industry group-_-........- Nov. 1341-3 
Bulgaria. Hourly rates, December 1933, by industry, occupation or class of workers, 

ib dkdcncccncddnddddbemebaseebeneseuseddbadsdachdniabinaetdsriabebaséos Aug. 443-4 
Canada (Ontario). Building trades, legalized schedules, effective June and July 1935.. Oct. 1008-9 
Denmark. Hourly rates, 1934, by industry, occupation or class of workers, and sex---- Aug. 445-6 
— Hourly wages, fourth quarter 1933 and 1934, by locality and sex................---- Aug. 447 
Ethiopia. Various occupations, cash and payments in kind............-- ‘ ...-- Dee. 1500-1 
France. Average daily and yearly wages, 1930-31, by age group (insured persons) . bas Nov. 1187 
—— Servants, annual cash wages, 1926, 1930, and 1935, by occupation.......---- ...----- Dec. 1608-9 
Germany. Bakery industry, March 1934, by class of workers and age group----------- Oct. 1041-2 
—— Brewery industry, April 1935, by class of workers and locality... ...-- a Oct. 1043 
—— Chemical industry, total wages and average yearly wage, 1913 and 1924-34. dcocses OR OS 
—— Masons, building trades, September 1934, hourly earnings--_---..--.--- Sebekintse Dee. 1610-11 
—— Musical-instrument manufacture, March 1934, by class of workers_..........-..--- Oct. 1041 
—— Paper-goods industry, June 1935, hourly and weekly earnings, by product and class 

Sind s bate dcntedetclat cnbontatendcddmadcuvecntimbninntnaaite 2 ea .. Dee. 1609-10 
—— Printing trades, April 1935, by locality, sex, and kind of work... niin alinamat Oct. 1042 
—— Shoe industry, earnings, March 1935, by sex, locality and industry classes... .... Sept. 701-2 
—— Woodworking and furniture manufacture, March 1934, by class of workers... ....- Oct. 1041 
Japan. Agriculture, 1934, by class of worker................---..---------.------.----. Sept. 705 
—— Hourly earnings and total pay rolls, 1933, by industry group. ...............--..- sé Dec. 1503 
—— (Tokyo). Daily wages, June 1935, by industry or occupation and sex__.........-- Nov. 1343-4 
Netherlands. Coal mines, average per 8-hour shift, 1920-34... ...................--.--..- Oct. 1044 
Soviet Union (U.8.8.R.). Agricultural workers, decree fixing wages, threshing workers 

i i i 8 hee | os css anedbbbebbae Sept. 707-9 
—— Managers, village cooperative stores, Sept. 30, 1935, monthly wages s before and after. Dec. 1611 
~— Railway-car works, new wage-calculating system, 1935... -.--- eT ane NE Sa Ae Nov. 1346-7 

Wholesale prices, United States: 

Farm machinery, revised indexes, 1913-34 (Cutts)..............-.---...-----.----.-.- . Aug. 526-32 
Index numbers. Comparison, certain foreign countries, by year, 1926-34 and month, 

eS nctccctbccd sabacbatidl na tctlabbabestedes sbeddecccnsctuccbact costae Sept. 816; Dec. 1711 
Indexes (February 1933= 100). High and low, February 1933-35, and February 1935, by 

Mo ce wa doc d botnets Bao dat bald tin Me eed abe ndédsecdscbsocectédcocatéen July 257-8 


Indexes (1926100). By commodity groups and subgroups, May-October 1929-35. July 243; 
Aug. 520; Sept. 805-6; Oct. 1141; Nov. 1421-3; Dec. 1706-7 


a A, GO WORE COIN oon ccuccnncocececssoceccescesocesses TibincvactiusJecke July 249-51 
ae ns Gy Sey CI eka fobs caden cb ch atecceschudehbubeoudcnenessscscs July 252 
May-October 1935... July 238-49; Aug. 515-25; Sept. 801-15; Oct. 1138-41; Nov. 1413-24; Dec. 1699-1710 
134 years of price changes, 1801-1934 (Cutts) ...................---.-.---.-.------------- * July 249-52 
Purchasing power of dollar. Index numbers, 1801-1934..................-.-------..---. Sept. 808 
—— Index numbers, January 1890-July 1935, by months. ...................-.-.--..-.-. Sept. 809-10 
——— Indexes and prices, by commodity groups, 1913-34, and by months, 1934-35_...... July 244-9; 

Aug. 521-5; Sept. 811-15; Nov. 1421, 1424; Dee. 1706-7, 1709-10 
Two years’ rise in prices, February 1933 to February 1935 (Cutts)...................... July 253-88 

Wholesale prices, foreign countries: 

Australia. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35...._........... Sept. 816; Dee. 1711 
Austria. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35___-_-- _...... Sept. 816; Dee. 1711 
Belgium. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35................. Sept. 816; Dee. 1711 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35................. Sept. 816; Dee. 1711 
Canada. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35__..._....._.. .... Sept. 816; Dec. 1711 
Chile. Index numbers, by year, 1928-34, and month, 1933-35_................... Sept. $16; Dec. 1711 
China. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35.................... Sept. 816; Dee. 1711 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35___....._- Sept. 817; Dec. 1712 
Denmark. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35... ....-. invents Sept. 817; Dec. 1712 
Finland. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35. ................ Sept. 817; Dee. 1712 
France. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35______- seattle esas Sept. 817; Dec. 1712 
Germany. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35..._.........._. Sept. 817; Dec. 1712 
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Wholesale prices, foreign countries—Continued. 
Great Britain(UnitedKingdom). Index numbers, by year, 1930-34, and month, 


1933-35 . . ....---------2-2---------2---0 wecenereserere-n-0-0---0 ansaceresecece -- Sept. 818; Dec 
India. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933- Oi iis. ccthtndertihintinn Sept. 817: D, 
Italy. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35_.................... Sept. 817: [ 
Japan. Index numbers by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35._.........._- wien Sept. 817: Doc 
Netherlands. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35_..........__- Sept. 818; 
New Zealand. Index numbers (revised), by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35_. Sept. 818: |), 
Norway. Index numbers, by year, 1928-34, and month, 1933-35._.........._.___. Sept. 818; Dec 
Peru. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35__.............-..... Sept. 818; by 
Poland. Index numbers, by year, 1928-34, and month, 1933-35_.............-__. Sept. 818; D 
South Africa. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35_............ Sept. 818: |), 
Sweden. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35_...........____-. Sept. 818; ly 
Switzerland. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35__.........._. Sept. 818; Dp 
United Kingdom. (See under Great Britain.) 

Yugoslavia. Index numbers, by year, 1926-34, and month, 1933-35...........___. Sept. 817; | 
Widows’ and orphans’ pensions. Irish Free State. Scheme introduced as part of health- 
IE SESE OO RE OR TOT TATE OE Au 
Women in industry, United States: 
Clothing factories, lighting conditions, survey of sewing trades (U. 8. Women’s Bureau 

Bul. No. 109) -_- a EE Se Ee eee 0 
Laundries, Connecticut, study of hours and earnings, 1933 and 1934. . - No 
Occupational injuries, 1930 and 1931, comparison with men (16 States). ie ere oe O 

Women in industry, Germany. Domestic service, occupation promoted by Gov ernment to 
release women from industrial, etc., pursuits. ..........................-...--..-.------ Au 
Woolen and worsted workers. Strike, Uxbridge Worsted Co., June 24, 1935 (Mass., Ocnn. : 
| Ee ee Nov 
Work-relief projects. (See Relief Administration, Federal Emergency.) 
Workers’ education. American Federation of Labor, 1935 convention, action re... -.. De 
Workmen’s compensation, United States: 
Court decisions. (See Decision of courts.) 
Florida. Analysis of act, effective July 1, 1935. ....................-..--...--.-----.-.--- Ju 
I. A. I. A. B. C., annual meeting, September 1935, Asheville, N. Ca a Nov 
National Confavenee on Labor Legislation, October 1935, committee report and recom- 

I ile 8 ted on enshebbsheonenesarséheettnos Nov 

South Carolina. Law effective Sept. L, 1935, analysis Gn entiiiesceepes Sept. | 
Workmen’s compensation, foreign countries: 

Germany. Accident insurance, data on operation of system, Jan. 1, 1934...........--- 

India. Hazardous occupations named in which employees are entitled to benefit, July 

ee Ne SS a - Se 
Japan. Legislation, amendments re medical treatment, coverage, etc., 1935._..------ Nov 

Works Program: 
Labor policies. Machinery set-up, etc. (under Federal Emergency Relief Appropriation 

BOG te Fs cc ctaitientoate oe Se Se ane Aug 
i oe pee ensabbsbceneneseeosacence Dec 

Works Progress Administration: 
Duties and program of (under Federal Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935) - - .-. 


Labor Policies Board, establishment of and membership, July 25, 1935. .............. mm 


Youth Administration, National. Functions and duties of (under Federal Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935) - - _ - 


Zine and lead milling. Labor requirements, man-hours per ton, and tonnage per shift 


O 


Aug 


Aug 


14) 
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